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THE NEW VOICE 
OF AMERICA? 


TANLEY BALDWIN once confessed to the House of Commons 
that the longer he lived the more he was impressed by the 
many-sidedness of truth. This is a fact that is very quickly 

impressed upon all statesmen whose utterances are heard outside their 
own countries, who cannot be in office long without realising that 
what may sound perfectly reasonable at home will often have an 
entirely different construction placed upon it abroad. Evidently, 
however, the six days that Mr Foster Dulles had been in office before 
he made his broadcast speech on Tuesday have not been enough ; 
and he will probably be surprised at the reaction in Europe to some 
of the things that he said. Last week, it seemed appropriate in these 
columns to urge the British Government to respond to President 
Eisenhower’s inaugural speech by going just as far as it could in 
proclaiming and embodying the contribution that it can make to the 
unity of Western Europe. This week it seems no less urgent to point 
out the limits. beyond which no British Government can go. 


The key to the future of the whole North Atlantic alliance lies, 
it is clear, in the relations of the United Kingdom to its neighbours 
on the Continent. The defence of the western world requires a German 
contribution ; a German contribution is possible only within the 
framework of a European Defence Community ; and French fears 
make a European Defence Community impossible without far-reaching 
British commitments to prevent any German domination of it. These 
are now the commonplaces of western diplomacy. But the next step 
in the argument can be taken only if everybody is careful to get his 
ideas straight and to choose his words with care. Britain can and 
should stand in a very special relationship to Western Europe. Britain 
cannot and should not be a full member of Western European federal 
structures. The right position for Britain is therefore that of a non- 
resident member of the European club. For any British Government to 


- propose less than this, or to show any grudging spirit in proposing it, 


would be to betray its duty to the grand conception of an alliance 
of the free nations of the world. But for a British Government to 
agree to more than this, and especially to do so under pressure from 
Washington, would be to be disowned by public opinion. 


Allowance must be made for the fact that Mr Dulles was speaking 
to his own public, and that his words were appropriately undiplomatic 
(astonishingly so in some passages, for to speak of “ France, Germany 
and England ” will get him into terrible trouble north of the Tweed). 
Western Europe only formed a comparatively small part of what he 
had to say, and some of the other passages—in particular, the clear 
cut declaration that “we will not try to meet the Soviet strategy 
of encirclement by ourselves starting a war” will have a reassuring 
effect. But in the European section of the broadcast there are three 
strands which will cause alarm on this side of the Atlantic. 


The first of these was his apparent elevation of “ European unity ” 
(by which it was clear he meant organic federal unity) to the position 
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of being the major objective of American policy in this 
continent. “The United States,” he’said, “ has made 
a big investment in Western Europe on the theory that 
there would be more unity there.” This is a strange 
over-simplification. Hitherto the European publics 
have been under the impression that the Marshall Plan 
and assistance under the Mutual Security Act have been 
designed to strengthen the ability of Europe and Britain 
—and, through Britain, of the Commonwealth—to 
recover from the last war, to withstand Communism 
and to play their part in the North Atlantic Alliance 
some sort of unity—unity of will and purpose, for 
example—is certainly necessary for this. But that the 
particular pieces of political mechanism which Mr Dulles 
appeared to mean by “unity” are desirable in them- 
selves is not a view that has ever been held by a majority 
in Europe itself. Indeed, it is being made very clear 
that if the various national legislatures can be induced 
to accept the EDC, it will only be by highly pragmatic 
arguments of its distasteful necessity as a means to other 
desirable ends—particularly to the end of military 
security against Russian aggression. 


J 


Mr Dulles seemed to be saying that it is “ unity” 
itself, not the purpose that unity was intended to serve, 
that is now the object of American policy, for he went 
on to say that “if France, Germany and England should 
go their separate ways, then certainly it would be neces- 
sary to give a little re-thinking to America’s own foreign 
policy in relation to Western Europe.” ‘The penalty of 
a “re-thinking ” of American policy is apparently to be 
exacted even if the European nations redouble their 
efforts to meet the Communist~menace, so long as 
their efforts do not follow the prescribed federal 
channel. Perhaps this is not what Mr Dulles meant 
to convey. But it is what his words appear to 
mean; and he must not be surprised if Europeans 
inquire what the real object of the policy is, to use the 
EDC to ward off the Communist threat or to use the 
Communist threat to re-make Europe in America’s 
federal image ? Is it the effectiveness of the contribu- 
tion the Europeans make that matters, or the particular 
method by which they make it ? 

Secondly, there was, the assumption—by inference 
rather than by specific statement—that, in this 
matter of unity, Britain is in exactly the same position 
as France and Germany. If it is Mr Dulles’s policy to 
force Britain into full membership of a West European 
federation, then Mr Dulles’s policy will fail. Neither 
in trade nor in strategy nor in political affections does 
the United Kingdom regard itself as being exclusively, 
or even mainly, a European country. Indeed, in most 
of these matters Britain seems to its own citizens to be 
much more in the position of the United States itself 
than in that of Germany or Italy or even Frafice or 
Belgium, and this leads them to wonder why it should 
be so immoral for them to want to stay out of something 
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that the moraliser himself has never had any intentgg, 
of joining. The minority of British opinion tha woul 
go beyond “ non-resident membership ” in 2 Europeay 
federation is very tiny indeed—it is doubt! y! whether 
Lord Montgomery and General Horrocks, in they, 
recent advocacy of British participation in the Europea: 
army, meant to go farther than this, and if they did, 
they would get little support. 
whatever of persuading the British public to become fy 
members of any federation which the United Stat. 


itself and the other members of the Commonwealth gg! 


not propose to join. Suggestions of possible American 
withdrawal, so far from increasing Britain’s willingnesy. 
to throw in the whole of its lot with Europe, simply 
increase British caution. This British conv; 
be misguided ; but in an alliance of sovercign demo. 
cracies it cannot be simply overridden. 

Thirdly, Europeans cannot but be disturbed by the 
mere fact that it is possible for the Secretary of Sta 
to talk of a reconsideration of American policy in 
Europe. What conclusion can they draw from this but 
that the United States’ interest in Europe, far from 
representing one facet of a worldwide determination tg 
check Communism, is @ conditional favour conferred og 
the Europeans, and liable to be withdrawn ? Whos 


: talking neutralism now ? There is absolutely no ques 


tion that America is the leader in the alliance of the free 
nations, and leaders of alliances have a certain right t 
exert pressure on their partners. But pressure is vale 
able in proportion as it is effective ; and in this particular 
alliance a threat by the leader to quit is likely to pro 
duce the opposite of the effect desired. Nor is the path 
of leadership likely to be made smoother by remaks 
such as “ the Western European countries have quitea 
considerable military tradition ; the trouble has been 
the past they have used their military strength to fight 
each other and to bleed each other.” True enough ; but 
in making “ righteousness ” one of the three pillars of 
his policy, did Mr Dulles imply that the United States 
is entirely without sin in its past ? Nothing will break 
the alliance more swiftly than an assumption of mor 
superiority by any of its members. 


* 


It would be a mistake to take one speech too seriously. 
There is no real reason to suppose that Americal 
foreign policy under Mr Eisenhower and Mr Dulles is 
any less firm in its purpose or any less permanently 
interested in Europe that it was under Mr Truman 
and Mr. Acheson. Mr Dulles was just trying to cot 
vince his countrymen that the State Department, 9 


much attacked and suspected, is now in firm hands. His ° 


purpose of rebuilding the confidence of the Americal 
public in those who handle their external affairs is to b 
applauded. But democracy is a system of governmett 
built upon talk ; so are alliances of democracies. Whe 
a Secretary of State talks he cannot talk to his country 
men alone. There are always eavesdroppers. And cat 
less talk can do as much harm in cold war as in hot. 
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Farmers and Free Markets 


\ { Rg CHURCHILL’s Government is visibly gaining 


.lf-confidence. | It is beginning to do what 
Conservatives believe in. Last week it decided to return 
tha grain trade to private hands and to remove much of 
the structure of controls and subsidies affecting grains, 


feeding-scuffs, flour and bread. This follows close on 
the decision to’ end the allocation scheme for eggs. The 
price mechanism, it can now be said, is coming back. 
For both grains and eggs, the new policy requires 
political courage. Temporarily, at least, it may upset 


some consumers. And it provokes strong criticism, 
which may well last for some time, from the farmers. 
Superfici lly, this is a paradox. The Conservatives, who 
are at any rate nearer than Labour to being the farmers’ 


party, believe in free markets. They start, cautiously, to 
provide more freedom in food. And they at once find 
the conservative-minded farmers declaring, in no uncer- 
tain terms, that they will not tolerate free markets. For 
them, state purchasing has meant prosperity and 
security; a free market implies a threat of returning to 
the depression and insecurity that beset British agricul- 
ture before the war. 

The decision on eggs and grain is therefore now 
being followed by somewhat strained negotiations with 
the farmers. Their importance obviously extends 
beyond the products directly involved. The present 
talks are likely to determine, if only by implication, the 
general principles on which British farming may in 
future be conducted without state trading. And the 
discussion will merge, inevitably, into the detailed 
annual review of farm prices that would in any event 
take place in the coming month. 

In fact, if not in form, the protagonists in all these 
discussions are the Treasury and the National Farmers’ 
Union. The attitude of the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer and of the Treasury, as the Minister and the 
department responsible for general economic policy, is 
not difficult to deduce. It has three main aims. First, they 
want to restore comparatively free markets in foodstuffs, 
both for the sake of flexibility and in order to save the 
administrative costs of state trading, controls and 
rationing. Secondly, they want to reduce the burden of 
the food subsidies. In large part, these subsidies repre- 
sent the difference between the prices at which the 
Ministry of Food buys from British farmers and the 
lower prices at which it sells out to the food trades. Of 
the total subsidies, running at the rate of £250 million 
a year, little more tham a quarter now goes to reduce the 
cost in the shops of imported food. Nearly three- 
quarters of the expenditure goes to maintain the dis- 
Parity between the prices on the farm and in the shops 
ot British-grown food—that is, it is in the main a sub- 
sidy (0 British agriculture. 

Thirdly, and not least important, the Goverament’s 


economic policy requires that British farmers should be 
encouraged to produce more, and to produce as 
efficiently as possible. The farmers believe that the 
other aims are incompatible with this, but they surely 
ought to have no doubt of the Treasury’s good inten- 
tions. If any department of the Labour Government’s 
domestic policy was bipartisan, it was the agricultural 
policy expressed in the Act of 1947. In essentials, that 
Act embodied the ideas worked out under a Conserva- 
tive Minister of Agriculture during the wartime 
coalition, and warmly welcomed by his party. Rightly 
or wrongly, the present Government has no intention 
of withdrawing the promise of security given to the 
farmers in 1947, of returning to the mood and con- 
ditions of the depression. But the policy of guaranteed 
markets has hitherto been administered in an environ- 
ment of inflation, state trading and rationing. The 
method of administration must change with the con- 
ditions. With the end of state trading, the Govern- 
ment cannot directly guarantee a high, fixed price for 
most farm products. The Treasury’s view is believed 
to be that the genuine need for security will be satisfied 
if the Government puts a floor under the fluctuations of 
the free market. It will stand ready to buy farm pro- 
ducts—to provide a guaranteed market for British 
agriculture—at prices estimated to cover the costs of the 
majority of farmers. Beyond that, they must take the 
risks of the market as other producers have to do. 


* 


The farmers’ answer is, in essence, that they are not 
as other men. Farming is not like other business. 
Unless they have a guarantee of prices about as high as 
those received at present (in practice, the claim is always 
for a little more), production cannot be increased as the 
Government wants ; it is more likely to fall. The con- 
tingent security provided by a floor price is, the farmers 
say, an inadequate basis for an expanding agriculture— 
unless, indeed, the floor is as high as the ceiling. 

There are two main arguments in support of this con- 
tention. They are the case for high prices and the case 
for stable prices. Hitherto, it is the first that has been 
made familiar. British farms vary greatly in the natural 
fertility of the soil, in nearness to market, and in other 
natural advantages. In order to maintain and expand 
agricultural output, the poorer land must be used to the 
full. But the prices that meet the costs of intensive 
farming on marginal land inevitably appear generous for 
the farmer on good land. The milk price that only just 
induces dairy farming in Central Wales may be a highly 
profitable price in Cheshire. This would not, of course, 
be true if the agricultural economy worked with the 
perfection of classical theory, The lower farming costs 
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of good land would be offset by a high rent, so that the 
net return on a given measure of farming skill and work 
would be the same whether it was applied on a Scottish 
croft or on the richest loam of southern England. But 
in practice the economy is far from this perfection of 
adjustment. After fourteen years of inflation, of rising 
farm prices and output, of a shifting balance in produc- 
tion, differences in rents are inevitably far smaller than 
differences in.costs due to greater or lesser fertility. It 
follows that if the country wants the output from 
marginal land it must not grudge a generous return on 
good land. After all, the successful farmer may add, 
the state gets back a generous share of the proceeds in 
taxation. 

The need for high prices is not, however, the real 
gist of the farmers’ case. If it were, a free market would 
serve well enough while the demand for home-grown 
food retains its present buoyancy. But the farmers’ 
attitude—though not clearly defined—seems to be that 
a free market would be bad for'production even if prices 
were high. This argument stands on two legs. First, 
it is said that farmers, like miners, have long memories. 
The scars of the thirties are still sore. . In a free market, 
farmers would be thinking all the time of the crash to 
come ; they would be reluctant to put capital and labour 
into intensifying their farming when they had no 
guarantee that the extra output now asked of them 
might not soon become a surplus on the market. 

This is an understandable attitude, but it ought not 
in itself to carry great weight. It is too defeatist. For 
years politicians of every party have been appealing 
both to trade unions and to employers in industry to 
abandon restrictionist attitudes, born of depression and 
inappropriate to the new world of full employment. 
Why should less be asked of the farmers ? 

The argument for stability has, however, a second 
and more substantial leg. While British agriculture has 
enjoyed an assured market, through the war and post- 
war years, it has also carried out a technical revolution. 
It has been mechanised. Compared with himself in 
1939, the small farmer is today a large capitalist. He 
has a relatively heavy investment jn his tractor and other 
equipment. He lays out more on fertilisers -and other 
materials. He farms more intensively and has to plan 
more carefully. Technically, the work of the farmer 
has become far more complex. For the first time he has 
to be, on a small scale, something of a works manager. 
The British farmer has on the whole coped fairly well 
with this revolution. And it is plausible, at least, to 
argue that he would have coped less well if he had never 
been relieved of the worries of a fluctuating market. To 
face them now is, the farmers argue, too much to ask 
of the small man who is and will remain the core 
of British agriculture. If he has to be a salesman as well 
as a works manager, he will be distracted from doing 
the best possible job in production. Even if he did not 
become over-cautious about tying up capital in expan- 
sion, he would certainly become less energetic in his 
pursuit and adoption of improved farming methods. 
In short, economic security encourages the small farmer 
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to do a better technical job than he would do if the | 
prices of his products fluctuated uncertainly. 

Such are the stronger points in the case for high 
fixed farm prices. They deserve, and certainly eet 
sympathetic consideration. But to recognise the 
strength is not to accept the farmers’ conclusion, Ty 


show that lower prices and free markets would, in son, 

ways, be an influence against higher production, But | 
there are certainly other ways in which high, fixed pric hi 
discourage production. As has been argued many time U 
in these columns, they blunt economic incentives ang sh 
make life too easy for some farmers. The prices thy st 
enable marginal producers to scratch a hard living T 
enable a minority of men on fat land to farm lazily. The in 
stability of prices that sets some men free to put their p 
utmost into the land also enables some incompetents to a 
jog along instead of making way for others—and, every. C 
one agrees, some influx of new blood would be highly " 
valuable in farming. it 

* 


No objective-minded person will claim to make a 
precise calculus of these conflicting influences. The 
whole question of incentives is involved. Does extra 
freedom to do a satisfying technical job. outweigh, for 
most farmers, the blunting of monetary incentives? 
Again, how does the output gained from marginal farms 
by high prices compare with the output from good land 
lost through bad farming that would not endure in 
competitive conditions? The NFU says that any 
lessening of prices or of stability will reduce production, . 
but that is an assertion, not a proved fact. There ae 
some reasons for thinking the opposite, and farm prices 
remains one of the most difficult problems in practical 
economic policy. There is little doubt that what wil 
emerge from the present discussions is some variety of 
compromise. A sudden jump to entirely competitive 
markets is, for most products, highly unlikely. No 
government is likely to feel able, on a political calcule 
tion, to resist the farmers’ wish to look after themselves, 
when state trading goes, by setting up producers 
marketing boards. That need not do economic harm— 
provided that the Government puts every pressure 00 | 
the boards to prevent them from fixing restrictionist 
prices. A floor price, or some other form of ultimate 
guarantee, must still be provided; but the state cat 
reasonably insist that such support in bad times will be 
niggardly if there is evidence that the marketing system 
has been restrictive in times of good demand. 

There is no obvious, cut-and-dried solution to the 
general problem, but one practical rule ministers cat 
certainly lay before themselves. The need for the 


ee ee ee” ae ee i oo ee oe a | 

















farmers’ confidence, if agricultural output is to be 
expanded, makes it essential to go some way to mect the 
NFU ; but the long-run aim is to get as much food a 
possible produced here, not for any protectionist r¢aso}, 
but because it can be efficiently produced. And that 
certainly will not be done by insulating the farmer from 
all the fresh air of competition, 
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Self-Help for Developing Nations 


T is just four years since Mr Truman, in his inaugural 

address of January, 1949, launched upon the world 
his now familiar “ fourth point "—the proposal that the 
United States and other industrially advanced nations 
should pass on their skill and, as far as possible, their 
surplus capital to the “under-developed” countries. 
Three parallel organisations have come into being dur- 
ing the four years: the United Nations technical aid 
programme, the United States’ technical co-operation 
administration, and the British Commonwealth’s 
Colombo Plan. All three are dedicated to the aims 
which Mr Truman defined in 1949, although each has 
its own kind of approach to the problem. In the 
Colombo Plan, half a dozen relatively rich countries 
seek to help half a dozen relatively poor ones. In the 
American programme, one outstandingly rich country 
helps thirty-five poor ones. In the UN programme, as 
many as possible of the sixty member nations are 
expected to help as many as possible of their fellow 
members. Both at the giving and at the receiving end 
the three projects overlap. Many countries benefit 
from two, some from all three of them, and American 
or British support is essential to each. How far this 
overlapping leads to inefficiency and waste is a matter 
of dispute. What is not in dispute is that much of 
the original enthusiasm with which “ Point Four ” was 
greeted has been dispelled. 


Idealistic zeal often evaporates quickly ; but at first 
sight it is hard to explain why the dream of 1949 has 
lost so much of its attractiveness. Each of the three 
projects has cut its teeth and found its feet. Admittedly 
only a few end-products can as yet be recorded, but 
quick results were scarcely to be expected from this 
kind of attack on ancient misery. The most heartening 
fact is that over three thousand foreign engineers, 
scientists and technicians are now at their posts in the 
under-developed countries, working side by side with 
local colleagues on practical schemes for the betterment 
of the poorer of the world’s peoples. 


* 


Yet it is at this moment that the UN programme, 
the most modest of the three and the one that should 
attract the widest support, finds itself on the brink of 
collapse. A year ago, sixty-five governments pledged 
$19 million for its 19§2 budget ; but only $12 million 
of that has been paid im. Unless funds come in more 
quickly during 19§3, Uno’s technical aid board will 
have to recall many of its servants with their work only 
half done. Responsibility for this plight must be 


brought home primarily to those nations that have failed 
0 honour their pledges, but even those that gave some- 
thing at the start are new tending to make more grudg- 


a responses to the.appeals for funds—Britain among 
em. 

In part, no doubt, this turning away has merely 
reflected the donor countries’ own economic difficulties. 
The original 1950 pledges were given before Com- 
munist aggression in Korea forced the western world 
to shoulder a heavier defence burden. But they were 
also given before the Abadan refinery was seized, and 
before a mood of hostility to the West had shown itself 
in violent action in a dozen countries ranging from 
South-East Asia to Latin America. Ironically, the years 
since Point Four became a reality have also been years 
of unprecedented tension between those nations that 
contribute most to it and those that benefit most. 

Many of the beneficiaries have acted as if the last 
thing they wanted was the assistance of the West. Yet, 
while with one hand they have pressed upon Uno 
resolutions foreshadowing an endless succession of 
Abadans, they have held out the other hand, palm 
upwards, in demands for unlimited western capital in 
the form of outright grants or unguaranteed loans on 
their own terms. One need look no further for an 
explanation of the caution with which many in the 
West have come to look upon the whole concept of 
Point Four. 


oe ‘ 


A new impetus is urgently needed if the whole project 
is not to wither away ; and it must spring from realistic 
thinking, for recent experiences have created a healthy 
mistrust of all talk of financing world development on 
a cosmic scale. But this realism must also take account 
of the encouraging fact that the jolts and setbacks that 
Point Four has encountered have not been universal. 
If certain countries have been content to bite the hand 
that feeds them, others have accepted the proffered aid 
courteously and made good usé of it. The key to the 
future success of Point Four may thus prove to be 
greater discrimination in selecting countries and pro- 
jects for assistance. 

A more selective policy appears, in any case, to be 
inevitable, given the limited resources now available 
for these tasks. Any attempt at distributing what are 
called “‘ fair shares” would merely give too little to too 
many. But once it has been decided to pick and choose, 
the problem remains of making the right choice, not 
only of recipients but of methods. To take first the 
methods ; there is a strong case for giving the provision 
of expert services an absolute priority over the provision 
of material aid or capital. In the first place, experience 
shows that,.whereas gifts and loans are as likely to 
make enemies. as friends, true understanding between 
nations often begins when men labour together, with 
their coats off, at a common task. In the second, the 
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presence of foreign advisers is neither as humiliating 
nor as debilitating to a poor country as other forms 
of aid can be. 

This last point also offers a clue to the best way of 
distributing aid as between countries. There is nothing 
wrong here with the simple old rule of helping those 
who help themselves. Indeed, there is no other way 
of getting the maximum effect from a strictly limited 
amount of aid. But it should be made clear in advance 
that self-help is one thing, and services rendered to 
the donor nations another. While there can be no 
objection to the West building up its allies’ power to 
defend themselves through special programmes de- 
signed to that end, the broader programmes of Point 
Four should be pursued on a more objective basis. 
The aim should be to foster sturdy, self-reliant nations, 
regardless of their immediate attitude to common 
defence commitments; for all such nations are assets 
to the free and peaceful world ; and nothing could be 
more fatal to the prospects of Point Four than the idea 
that it was reserved for favourites and toadies. 


* 


Reserved, however, it must be, for those who can use 
it best. The idea that all poor nations have a natural 
and inalienable right to its benefits needs to be 
corrected. As a first step, the misleading term “ under- 
developed countries’ could well be abandoned. This 
blanket phrase has been applied to more than half the 
nations of the world, some of which are making vigorous 
efforts to solve their own problems, while others are 
bogged down in maladministration, corruption and 
political instability. Why should not a clear distinction 
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be drawn between “developing ” countries, ang 
that are “static” or, indeed, stagnant ? _ 

To take a decision of this kind on each individu 
application for Point Four aid would obviously } 
invidious task. But could not a definite set of quali 
tions for admission to “ developing ” status be devised 
and set out, after which it would be up to each 
applicant for admission to show its worth ? Povery 
itself would be. no bar, but to qualify as a developing 
country for Point Four purposes a nation would logicaly 
have to show at least two credentials. On the politic 
side, it must offer a fair chance that its evelopment 
plans would not be nullified by revolution, disorde 
corruption or incompetence. On the economic side 
it would have to produce a practicable plan with 
definite goal and show that it can mobilise its ow 
domestic capital to finance a good part of that plan, 
If it seeks foreign capital as well, it should be ready tp 
treat it at least as fairly as it treats the savings of it 
own people. 

A frank declaration by the principal donor countrig 
that in future they will insist on playing the game this 
way would clear the air of a great deal of confusion 
The poor countries themselves are not entirely respop- 
sible for that confusion. Their dreams and passion 
have been irresponsibly excited—not only by nationalist 
and Communist propaganda, but also, in some cases, 
by apparently sane visitors from respectable inter- 
national organs, who have drawn up for them magi- 
ficent development plans calling for utterly impossible 
amounts of aid. The wealthier members of Uno mus 
now help to deflate the illusions they have helped to 
create, if the constructive work of Point Four is 
survive and flourish. 


The Tradesman’s Friend 


HE MUCKSHIFTER is not, as a cynic might 
suppose, the sobriquet of some organ of the 
national daily press. It is the name of a sober monthly 
journal devoted to the hole-digging and bulldozing 
interest. Periodicals of this sort, published weekly or 
monthly to serve some specialised trade or manufac- 
ture, are to be found not only in intriguing variety, but 
in astonishing numbers. There are perhaps five or 
six hundred trade and technical journals proper, with- 
out counting those of miscellaneous professions, 
learned societies or trade unions. How does such a 
host of little papers find a market and make a profit 
in what seems, at least to the layman, to be the era 
of mammoth circulations and ruthless competition ? 
A distinction should perhaps be made between the 
trade press proper, which is directed to the whole- 
salers and retailers of some particular commodity—for 
example, the Motor Trader or the National Newsagent 
—and the technical press, which deals with crafts, like 


the Foundry Trade Fournal or the Wireless W orld. But 
precise classifications are not very fruitful, when—lik 
the Laundry Record, Baker and Confectioner, ot British 
Buttons—most of the so-called trade journals are partly 
technical, partly commercial and even (like the Bee- 
keepers’ Record or the Motor Cycle) partly hobby 
papers. The same problem of restricted circulation 
confronts them all. 

Consider a typical trade paper, The Roastchestnil 
Vendors’ Weekly Review and Advertiser, known to 8 
friends as The Vendor. It does not, in fact, exist, but 
it might. And suppose it to be not a “tame ” orgal, 
tied to the trade organisation, but one of three food 
journals owned by an independent proprietor. Th 
Institute of Chestnut Traders presses its own Chesinul 
Weekly upon its members, but The Vendor stands 
for the little man and publishes letters signed 
“ Disgusted.” 


Its readership, like that of all the trade papers; ® 
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| different in quality from that of any other newspaper 


or magazine. The fact that its subscribers take it for 
business not for pleasure, for information not for 
amusement, means that they regard the subscription as 
, necessary business expense, not an optional personal 
This gives a comparative steadiness to its 
circulation figures. The editor tends to speak of 
“ readership loyalty.” No one-man barrow operator in 
2 provincial town would feel himself to be a bona fide 
tradesman if he did not have a copy of The Vendor 
lying about for commercial travellers to notice, though 
he may never ‘glance at it except for a morbid 
fascination with the latest bankruptcies. Some tech- 
nical journals, it is true, with a strong hobby interest, 
have a large number of spare-time readers, but on the 
whole the trade and technical journals do not lie on 
bookstalls at the mercy of a traveller’s whim, and their 
circulation is a matter of steady annual growth or 
decline rather than the giddy switchback of the glossy 


magazine. 


outlay. 


> 


* 


But a steady readership alone explains very little, 
least of all how some papers with less than two thousand 
circulation succeed in covering their costs. By some 
means, they all manage to make their revenue from 
advertising a substantially greater proportion of their 
total receipts than do other publications. It was 
77.9 per cent of total revenue, compared with only 
§9.2 per cent for newspapers and 45.3 per cent for 
other periodicals, according to a recent survey of press 
revenue in 1935*—figures which, while they may no 
longer be accurate, show clearly enough the special 
position of the trade press. So if the daily press prints 
“news on the backs of advertisements ” then the trade 
and technical press by comparison seems to be merely 
comment in the advertisers’ margins ; today anything 
from two-thirds to three-quarters of the pages of 
typical examples consist of advertisements. 

It is often said that trade papers are in some sense 
spurious as organs of news and opinion because of this 
predominance of advertising revenue. Although some 
of the poorer examples carry little but gossip, portraits 
of trade personalities and fatuous commentary, most 
are serious attempts to tell the tradesman what will 
help him to run his business more efficiently and give 
the isolated shopkeeper a feeling of solidarity with his 
own kind. They organise competitions and exhibitions, 
answer technical questions and unravel governmental 
orders. More than one claims to have originated the 
British Industries Fair, and rumour credits the editor 
of the Drapers Record with having known more about 
the recent network of utility regulations than the entire 
staff of the Board of Trade. 


_To return for a moment to The Vendor. Of its 
Sixty pages, fifteen are editorial matter, ten are classified 
aanouncements and the remaining thirty-five carry 


* Kaldor and Silverpatit * Advertising Expendinare ‘and the 
Revenue of the Press, 
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display advertising. But there is little trace here of 
the hortatory accents familiar in the side-columns of 
the daily press. Instead of “‘ Eat Blank’s Chestnuts for 
Health ” there is “ Blank’s Ready-Slit Nuts Give You 
Quicker Turnover ” with a lot of detailed technicalities 
to explain why. Also there are many advertisements 
that appear seldom, if at all, elsewhere. “ Bloggs’ 
Diamond-holed. Better-burning Braziers,” for instance, 
and ‘Smiths’ Smaller Bags Conserve Your Stock.” 
Many a tradesman takes his trade paper for these 
advertisements alone. Unlike the general public, which 
passively resists the blandishments of the advertiser of 
consumer goods, he is keenly interested. in the latest 
developments advertised, because his livelihood 
depends ‘on his knowing the markets of his own trade, 
and when and where to unload his obsolescent equip- 
ment. But although he may appreciate advertisements, 
he usually resents having to buy them, and maintains 
that his trade journal is “a shocking price considering 
that it’s nearly all advertising.” 

As well as an attentive readership, the advertiser has 
a Clearly defined circulation among just that highly 
specialised section of the public he wants to reach. The 
makers of the odd-shaped barrows that accommodate 
braziers, or of the processed roasting-coke of low 
sulphur content, find in The Vendor just the medium 
they desire. At £25 a page it is much cheaper than 
national advertising, and none of it is wasted. The 
sellers, likewise, of industrial gloves or courses in voice- 
production find it only slightly less valuable, and if the 
page rate per thousand readers is higher than that of 
a light magazine, its specialised readership makes this 
worth while. But when all the advertisers whose par- 
ticular market corresponds wholly or largely with 
The Vendor’s readership have bought their pages, there 
remains a lot of advertising space to be filled mostly by 
sellers of more or less general commercial parapher- 
nalia, as well as by small manufacturers who cannot 
afford a large outlay in the daily press. 


7 


In most trade papers the low price per page of 
advertising is reflected in the cheapness of the layout 
and copy, a feature which all their proprietors deplore, 
but which few can do anything to alter. The great 
variety of shapes and sizes, also helps to discourage 
some large advertisers from spending much money on 
filling the space they buy ; as recently as 1946 there 
were no fewer than 242 different type areas among 
trade and technical journals. Yet many manufacturers 
(of things like chains, valves or lifts) advertised 
regularly in dozen of them, having to commission fresh 
designs and blocks for each. 

But the general appearance, and the use of colour, 
in these journals is probably affected almost as much 
by the price of the goods advertised as by the cost of 
space. For instance, a colour-plate announcement of a 
new conveyor-belt system in a manufacturing trade 
journal will earn more profit from a single sale than 
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will be earned by any number of orders for shop 
assistants’ overalls resulting from an equally expensive 
display in some organ of retail trade. This helps to 
explain the existence, in some trades but not in others, 
of ‘surprisingly handsome journals with minute 
circulations. 

The size of their circulations is generally a top secret 
figure, as it was with most national newspapers twenty 
years ago—before the organised advertising interest 
forced them to publicise their sales through the Audit 
Bureau of Circulations. The advertising interest can- 
not get its way with the trade press so easily, but it is 
hoping to find a formula that will tempt these 
publishers to face the almost indelicate subject of 
circulation figures, by devising a readership certificate 
that will take into account the quality of the circulation 
and the degree of saturation of a specialised field. 

This cosy corner of the publishing world is today 
changing its character. The bulk of trade and technical 
papers are still very independent, owned singly or in 
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groups of two or three, and strongly marked by the 


idiosyncracies of the proprietor or editor. But big | 
chains of these journals, usually associated with may 
circulation magazines, are steadily encroaching, tak; 
over one trade journal after another. The effect jg 
commonly to bring them more efficient editing ang 
higher quality layout, while the personal touch is no 
necessarily lost altogether. Whether the smal! shop. 
keeper or trader, who provides the bulk of the reader. 
ship for so many of these journals, altogeth: 





. . {PProves 
the changes, if he notices them, is doubtful—he is the 
traditional enemy of the chain, the multiple. whethe 
store or publication group.’ The  roastchestny 
merchant, stamping his calloused feet on his windy 
corner, still feels some kinship with Mr Jones running 
The Vendor in a couple of back rooms in Gray’s Ing 
Road ; when Titanic Publications take over, ‘hough he 
must continue his readership, will he fee! that the 
bowler-hatted Technical Editor Grade II in any 
sense at all, “one of us” ? 

| 

Notes of the Week | 

the self-denying ordinance under which Labour MPs 


Bevanism Breaks Out 


‘HE precarious truce within the Labour party has now 
7 been thoroughly infringed. At Westminster, Mr 
Bevan’s supporters and opponents had continued to get on 
relatively smoothly together since the reassembly of Parlia- 
ment. But the national executive of the party was dis- 
turbed on Wednesday by a vehement argument between its 
six Bevanite members and the rest. More than ever before, 
the dispute is almost entirely about personalities and has 
ostensibly little to do with policies ; but that does not, any 
more than in the past, make it unimportant. 

The trouble was begun, appropriately, by Tribune. It 
asked why Mr Lincoln Evans was accepting a knighthood 
under a Government that was about to denationalise the 
steel industry. And in another article it propounded the 
theory that Mr Churchill was trying to undermine the 
loyalty of union leaders to the Labour movement. The 
innuendo was not left for subtle minds to detect, and on 
Wednesday the General Council of the Trades Union 
Congress. officially called the Labour party’s attention to 
what it regarded as attacks on the integrity of trade union 
leaders. The majority of the national executive was duly 
stirred to insist on two actions against the Bevanites. It 
passed a resolution “strongly deploring” the Tribune 
attack on trade union leaders and appealing to all members 
of the Labour party to refrain from personal attacks. This 
in effect extends to trade union leaders the protection of 


promised last October to let each other be. 

But the blood is up and it would be foolish to assume 
that the wider self-denial will be maintained in practice. 
The Bevanites are angry because, they say, it is only their 
attacks on the right-wing of the party that attract censure, 
while the strictures that trade union leaders direct against 
them go unreproved. Certainly they have reason to be dis- 
comfited by the withering counter-attack that Mr Evans 
made last week ; but it was a counter-attack, under provoca- 
tion, and it was concerned more with principles than with 
personal abuse. Moreover, the Bevanites have another 
reason to be worried; the executive’s second action 1s 
to investigate whether the so-called “ brains trust ’ mett- 
ings organised by Tribune may not be an attempt to pro- 
long the existence of a Bevanite “party within @ party, 
contrary to the promises of last October. 

This inquiry wilh touch the Bevanites at a most tender 
point. Mr Bevan himself has always insisted that the right 
“to carry on Socialist education” would be maintained, 
and the Tribune meetings are supposed to fall uncer this 
head. Except in this indirect way Mr Bevan himse't is n0t, 
as yet, the central figure in the new dispute. Since he 
returned to the Opposition front bench he has made 4 
marked effort to avoid public controversy with bis col 
leagues. But Mr Bevan can hardly stand aside if the truce 
within the party proves to have broken down—and it 
certainly endangered, unless the new controversy «an be 
sealed off with unusual skill and speed. 
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Hard Choices for M. Mayer 


ye overwhelming vote in the French Assembly for 
Tx. Mayer’s military estimates is a good portent for his 
continuance in office, provided that he does not press the 
controversial issue of the European Defence Community 
which is now before the Assembly. M. Mayer urgently 
needs an interval of political calm so that he can turn his 
fyll attention to France’s economic troubles ; the position, 
precariously held together under M. Pinay’s regime, is now 
on the point of deteriorating further. If he is to do any 
better than his predecessors, M. Mayer will have to solve 
two problems that baffled them: how to remedy the French 
trade deficit and how to damp down inflation at home. 

Despite the blocking of some expenditure, the Budget as 
a whole is still balanced on paper only. M. Reynaud put 
his finger on the weak spots when he noted that there is a 
deficit of some 600 billion francs to be met by loans and 
Treasury bills, and that ordinary revenue may not, as in 
the past, cover ordinary expenditure. Another discouraging 
omen is the decision, taken because the Treasury is almost 
bare, to raise the limit on state borrowing from the Bank 
of France from 17§ to 200 billion francs. The inflationary 
possibilities of this situation are whetting the apjctites of 
French businessmen, particularly manufacturers of con- 
sumer goods, who hope that the climate will change suffi- 
ciently to restore a comfortably booming home market and 
thus rescue them from M. Pinay’s policy of stabilisation and 
disinflation. 

A true solution of France’s economic problems lies in a 
totally different direction. The task is to increase industrial 
productivity, largely through new investment; and to hold 
consumption in check in order to release greater resources 
for export. Both of these policies—increased investment 
and higher exports—have inflationary potentialities, which 
is all the more reason why stern measures are needed to 
check rising consumption. In the circumstances it would 
not be surprising if minds were beginning to turn to the 
possibility of a swingeing capital levy, since most Frenchmen 
of property appear-to live without an income and are there- 
fore beyond the reach of the ordinary tax collector. 


* 


The Soviet Economy Catches Up 


HE prospect of imminent trials and purges in Russia 

has provoked an outburst of prophesying about what is 
going on in the Kremlin. Some see in it the clear sign of 
victory for a “ war party,” while others take exactly the 
opposite view. Yet it is quite possible that Stalin himself 
has lost almost all hope of a negotiated peace while still 
wanting to do everything in his power to postpone war. The 
report on the fulfilment of the current Five-Year Plan in 
1952, just published by the Soviet Gosplan, is a reminder 
that the Russians probably consider General Time as one 
of their chief allies. Every year, they claim, their industry 
is developing proportionately faster than that of the West 
and the gap in economic potential between the two camps 
8 thus being bridged. Because the Soviet economy is more 
used to ploughing back into investment a large share of its 
hational product, the planners expect to get rich rewards 
in the expansion of basic industries. Last year, it is claimed, 
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both national income and gross industrial production 
increased by about r1 per cent, great progress was made in 
heavy engineering, while coal, oil and the iron and steel 
industry made further strides towards their planned 
objectives, 
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Yet the Russians, too, have their problems. Though 
industrial production is expanding fast, it does so at a 
diminishing rate. Last year it rose by 11 per cent compared 
with 16 per cent in the previous year. The chief reason for 
this relative decline seems to be the decreasing influx cf 
manpower. During the previous five years workers and 
employees were absorbed by the Soviet economy at the rate 
of two million annually. In 1951 there were 1,600,000 
newcomers, but the number was reduced to 900,000 last 
year. The rapidly growing army of workers had played a 
large part in the spectacular achievements of postwar years, 
but now productivity is becoming the key to further 
progress. Last year it apparently increased by 7 per cent, 
which proved sufficient to fulfil the annual plan. But if the 
planners expect to exceed their target programmes as has 
now become customary, at least for heavy industry, they 
will need even better results from past investments in 
mechanisation and workers’ training. 


. * 


Deadlock in the Mines 


To miners have now come within an inch of threats in 
support of their wage claim. Since the end of December, 
when they turned down the Coal Board’s offer of 6s. a week 
for day wage men on the minimum rate, talks with the board 
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have been renewed. The gap has been slightly narrowed. 
The board has withdrawn its original demand that any 
increase of wages should be linked with another promise by 
the miners to work on Saturdays—thereby conceding the 
miners’ point that their Saturday working is a patriotic 
gesture, not something that can be demanded of them as 
of right. The union on its side has reduced its claim for 
day wage men from 15s. to 6s. a week, but it insists that 
this shall apply to all-except the highest paid—not merely 
to those on the minimum wage. The board rejected this 
claim on the ground that it would cost half as much again 
as an extra 6s. on the minimum wage only. It argues that 
it is even less able to meet a wage increase than it was 1n 
August, when the Porter tribunal rejected the men’s original 
demand for 30s. a week without making any award at all. 
Output per manshift fell during the second half of 1952 
and costs rose ; they will rise again this year, for the miners 
get a second week’s holiday with pay. However, the board 
did in the end go so far as to offer 4s. a week for all-day 
wagemen. 

At a special conference on Tuesday the miners’ executive 
were instructed once more to approach the board, and to 
discuss the demand for 6s. a week “in the light of” an 
undertaking by the executive to recommend a renewal of 
the agreement on Saturday working that comes to an end 
in April. This is as near as possible to saying “no wage 
increase, no Saturday working "—a threat somewhat incon- 
sistent with the union’s wrath when the board tried to 
establish a similar link. If carried out, it would cost the 
board ro million tons of coal. Before the executive takes 
any action, however, the conference resolution must be dis- 
cussed in the areas, which will report back to their leaders 
during the next fortnight. 

The rights and wrongs of this impasse must be judged 
against the background of the negotiations to revise the 
whole wages structure that have been proceeding for over 
a year. The union wants equal pay all over the country for 
the same job, with a levelling up to the highest rates ; the 
board, rightly, is unhappy about this ; but it apparently 


cannot agree on what it wants instead, and has certainly_ 


made no counter-proposals. The claim for day wage men 
is an interim claim, presented because these negotiations 
are taking so long. And as the delay is partly due to the 
board’s failure to propound a wages policy, its economic 
arguments are not in themselves sufficient reason for a 
last-ditch stand against claims that have in the end been 
reduced to reasonable proportions. 
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Failing Confidence in Kenya 


N recent weeks the emergency in Kenya has taken op 
] a new aspect. Fundamentally, it is a strugele between 
the Kenya Government, acting on behalf of law-abiding 
citizens of all races, and a lawless, well directed organisation 
which will stop at nothing to achieve its aim of expelling 
the Europeans from the colony and obtaining power fc 
itself. There is now a danger that to this wil! be added 
a struggle between the extreme section of the Europea 
community and the Governor—and, ultimately, the 
Colonial Office. 

The Europeans are living in an atmosphere of great 
tension, intensified by the murder last weekend of , 
European family and their Kikuyu servant. This week’ 
demonstration outside Government House may. therefore. 
have acted as a safety valve for pent-up emotions. But, 
taken in conjunction with the formation of a “ settlers 
commando” and the possibility that it will be used 
independently of the forces of law and order, the demon. 
stration was indicative of a growing lack of restraint among 
the Europeans and a growing lack of confidence in the 
official side of the government. Ls. 

The demands of the more moderate Europeans are now 
being met. At the time the demonstration was taking place, 
the Governor was in conference with the European elected 
members of the Legislative Council—who dissociated 
themselves from the demonstration—on new measures for 
combating Mau Mau, including in particular the setting 
up of an emergency council to advise the Governor on all 
aspects of the campaign. This council is to be composed 
of officials and unofficials of all races, and the Governor 
will consult it as a body, or its members individually, on 
emergency measures. For the time being, the establish 
ment of the council will probably satisfy most of the 


Europeans that policy in Kenya is not being dictated or 
overruled by the Colonial Office. For how long they will 
be satisfied will depend on how soon it is obvious—which 
is not the case at the moment—that the Governmen has 


got the upper hand of the terrorists. But further 
demonstrations or attempts at independent action will do 
nothing but harm in any event. 


* 


No Reprieve 


NE lesson can safely be drawn from the Ben‘ !cy case. 
The penalty for murder ought not to be one that 
can sharply divide public opinion about its application 0 
a@ particular ‘instance. It-is because capital punishment 1 
final ‘and. irrevocable that desperate=last-minute ¢{orts 4 
reprieve, like those that have filled the headlines this week; 
are undertaken. The crime of «murdef is so serious that 
its punishment ought to be one that is certain, and ¢: nerally 
acceptable. - The case should>mever. arise where the sy™ 
pathies of a large séction of the public are transferred from 
the murdered person and his family to the murde'<r. 
The Home Secretary’s decision not to reprieve Bentley 
has thus greatly strengthened the case against capital 
punishment. But one can state this and yet hold that, 
the law now stands, the Home Secretary was mgh'. 
all the forms of murder, the killing of a policeman © 
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Advertisement for an Advertising Agency 
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BETWEEN the housewife and 

the spring mattress of her rainbow dreams 
lies the small matter of money. 

There are many ways of persuading 

her to get over that obstacle. Slumberland 
(through Clifford Bloxham and Partners) 


have chosen one that has persuaded 


an extraordinary number of women. 


~  @ Clifford Bloxham and Partners work for Brookes Biscuits, 
Catesbys, Elastoplast, Eversharp, Gaydec brushes, Intalok hospital mat- 
tresses and luxury seat springing, Lilia and Lilain, Needle Industries, 
Robt. Bradford (Pensions) Ltd., Schweppes mineral waters, Slumberland, 
Tokalon beauty preparations, Williams and Williams windows. 
Clifford Bloxham and Partners Ltd., Lion House, Red Lion Street, 
London, W.C.1. Telephone: CHAncery 6341. 
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The towering drying 
cylinders of Britain’s 
largest boardmaking 
machine whose crews 
produce a greater 
weight of board per 
man than any similar 
machine in the world. 


\\ 
epee nN F, 


teamwork 


There are machines at Thames Board 
Mills so great in length, width and depth 
as to dwarf the men who work on them. 
But it is only in size that human stature 
is eclipsed. During fifty years of board- 
making, Thames Board Mills Limited has 
put the welfare of its employees above all 
else. The result is teamwork and an ever- 
growing list of long-service employees 
through whose craftsmanship the pro- 
ducts of Thames Board Mills meet the 
critical needs of thousands of customers. 


THAMES BOARD MILLS LIMITED 


Purfleet, Essex and Warrington, Lancs 


Manufacturers of: 
“THAMES BOARD ” for cartons, etc. 
“FIBERITE” Solid and Corrugated Packing Cases 
“ESSEX ” Wallboard 
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escape arrest is the one that should most profoundly shock 
the people of this country, who insist, rightly, that their 
policemen should not be armed. Most of those who 
advocate the abolition of capital punishment by stages would 
make this form of murder the last to be exempted ; and 
the Labour Government’s abortive attempt to classify the 
crime in 1948 included the murder of policemen in the 
category that would attract the death penalty. 

It is true that even in the worst cases of murder the 
Home Secretary may decide that extenuating circumstances 
‘ystify a reprieve. This was widely, though wrongly, held 


to be true in the Bentley case. Craig, who actually killed 
the policeman, is too young to be executed. Bentley him- 
self was only three years older and was under arrest when 
the shot was fired. The trial jury recommended him to 


mercy. Yet the Home Secretary rejected thtse arguments, 
knowing full well that he would provoke the storm that 
was witnessed this week in and out of Parliament, and 
anyone pondering unemotionally their full implications will 
agree with him. So long as capital punishment is retained, 
cases that stir and divide public opinion are bound to 
occur, and the Home Secretary must continue to discharge 
his heavy responsibility—alone and _— dispassionately. 
Whether he grants a reprieve or lets the law take its course, 
he has to make his decision unmoved by popular clamour. 


* 
Neguib’s Long-Term Aims 


ow that General Neguib really is a dictator, how does 

he conceive Egypt’s future alignment in world affairs? 
His latest acts—notably the recent arrest of Communists 
and other rabble-rousers—show that he does not intend to 
follow Dr Mossadegh in playing fast and loose with anti- 
western elements, a policy which produces benefits only for 
Moscow. Yet he is not pro-western ; resentment at the 
Anglo-Egyptian treaty and the state of affairs in the Canal 
Zone precludes such an attitude. Obviously he would be 
glad, like Mr Nehru, to stand to one side in the cold war, 
to pursue a policy of non-alignment ; but only a country 
with foundations of economic and social strength can afford 
such detachment. Egypt is the very reverse of strong in 
this respect. With its crushing population problem and its 
lack of resources, it is far weaker than was Turkey when 
Mustapha Kemal became its dictator. 

Anyone who wants to tackle Egypt’s major problems must 
be prepared to perform operations that are bound to make 
it feel worse before it feels better. Land reform, for 
instance, will in the first stage reduce, not increase, produc- 
twity. General Neguib needs both stability and money if 
he is to undertake a cure ; and he can secure them only by 
co-operation with foreigners, by attracting western loans, 
and by displaying an attitude of mind that will command 
confidence in Western Europe and America. 

General Neguib’s invitations to western statesmen, his 
welcomes to western trade delegations, even his dawning 
understanding that Egypt will do itself no good if it tries 
to bounce the Southern Sudan into decisions taken against 
tts will—all suggest that he grasps such essential points. 
But the question is whether he has the moral courage and 
the support of enough like-minded followers to survive the 
*pPosition he will encounter when he starts to act as he 
has begun to think. 


More Nazis in Trouble 


M* EDEN has now assured the House of Commons that 
A the evidence seized from the Naumann group of 
Nazis proves that the arrested men were indeed plotting to 
change the existing democratic parliamentary system in 
Germany and to capture power through a mass movement 
based on Nazi ideology. This is the first result of sifting 
thirty tons of documents. In the meantime, the British 
action has already had one excellent result. The German 
parties have been stung into exgmining their internal affairs, 
and the authorities in Bavaria have begun to move against 
suspect organisations in that Land. The Bavarian Minister 
of the Interior has denounced the nationalist “ German 
Block ” which, he said, was in touch with the East German 
Communists and provided a perfect example of “ National 
Bolshevism.” It held a frontier demonstration last week 
in company with the Soviet People’s Police. He has also 
banned the “ Technical Services” which go in for dubious 
anti-Communist activities. 

Criticism of the British action continues with arguments 
some of which are as absurd as they are ingenious. It 
takes a German diplomatic correspondent to imagine that 
the arrests, the Oradour trial in France, and the American 
opinion poll on Nazi revival were timed to take place 
together ; or to suggest that Sir Ivone Kirkpatrick would 
wish to wreck the work of months on the Bonn Conventions 
and the European Defence Community by taking unneces- 
sary action against Nazi activities» Dr Adenauer has come 
chivalrously to his defence, but could not, of course, say 
what many Germans would like to say: Thank goodness 
that the British are intervening to help their friends in 
Germany. 

The Industrie Kurier, a journal of conservative business 
circles and critical of the British action, has made this 
revealing comment : 

Here we must refer with the greatest emphasis to one 
very serious responsibility of the German parties. The fact 
that former pillars of the Nazi regime were being courted 
by the parties, that it was believed necessary to draw them 
in because they otherwise might perhaps go over to the 
Left, is not only irritating but the cause of serious concera 
in wide circles. 

It cannot be-said too often that the best way of preventing 
a Nazi revival is to make it unsafe before the law and the 
public for individuals and parties to be pro-Nazi. As it is, 
it still needs courage out of the ordinary to denounce the 
myths and excuses about the Hitler regime that are now 
being spread among the public. 


* 


Doors Closing in Berlin 


T is not easy to-see precisely what the western govern- 

ments can do to help the thousands of Germans now 
escaping from the Soviet Zone through Berlin before the 
doors close ; more aircraft to fly them out of the city, more 
money and equipment for the reception camps, perhaps 
even offers from overseas to take more immigrants. Past 
experience suggests, however, that Germans discourage 
their “ best citizens ” from emigrating ; certainly the farmers 
among the refugees, though they are not wanted in Western 
Germany, prefer to wait for the day when they can return 
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to their own land. Moreover, the men and women now 
registering in Berlin at the rate of between 1,500 and 2,000 
a day have no prior claim over the 120,000 (including 1,449 
members of the Soviet German army) who fled last year. 

The strain on Berlin’s accommodation and finances is 
great and growing. Professor Reuter, the Mayor, has 
urgently asked for more help from the Western Germans, 
who have always shown an extraordinary lack of interest 
in their former capital, even though its official relations with 
Bonn have improved in the last year or two, The Federal 
Minister of Finance, Dr Schaeffer, will be very reluctant 
to add to the financial aid already provided to cover Berlin's 
deficit, for his budget for*1953-4 concedes gratifying cuts 
in income and corporation taxes, on condition that no fresh 
demands for expenditure are made by the Bundestag. But 
Berlin’s plight is so much the business of all free Europe 
that fewer cuts and more aid from Bonn should be part of a 
general plan of assistance. 

The situation may, however, soon be relieved in tragic 
fashion by the Russians themselves. Berlin’s refugees 
already include most of those who would have fled via the 
zonal frontier if that had not been closed by the Soviet 
German police last summer. Now a whole series of steps 
are being taken to make it just as hard to escape through 
the city. After a few months the present flood may subside, 
leaving the Soviet Zone and the eastern sector of Berlin 
joined together in one prison. 


* 
Dearer Dinners 


HE Opposition, as might be expected, has taken the 
Teen increase in the price of school meals as a 
particularly mean piece of cheeseparing at the expense of 
helpless children and a typical example of Tory reaction. 
This may be in part pure tongue-in-cheek political 
manceuvre ; if it is sincere, it rests on a confusion of thought 
about the purposes of the school meals service. These are 
twofold. The service is based, historically, on the needs 
of the undernourished or malnourished child who, through 
its parents’ poverty or ignorance, was physically incapable 
of profiting by education; recognition of these needs 
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prompted the original Provision of Meals Act of 
the subsequent, less restrictive Act of 1914. Bur 
the growth of the school meals service is exactly ; 
to that of factory and office canteens and * 

Restaurants. Stimulated, like these, by 
needs, it provides an obvious convenience no: 


906 ang 
> SCO; 


Special Wartime 


: adequately 
met by ordinary commercial enterprise ; though Neither 
profit-motivated nor profit-making, it has nothing to do 
with the felief of poverty. . 

In the first of these aspects, the social service aspect, thy 
school meals service is one of the last pieces of welfar 
work that anyone would wish to tamper with. In ty 
second, it is as justifiable a field for the economic adj ustment 


of prices to costs as any other municipal enterprise, frog 
buses to swimming pools. There is every reason fy | 
ensuring thatyevery child should, however poor its hom 
have one good meal a day. There is no reason whateyg 
for extending an indefinite subsidy to the meals of children 
whose reason for not going home to dinner is the jncop. 
venience and fatigue of a double journey and the extra wor 
thrown on the housewife. 


In fact, the present increase affects only the second 


class. Those children who were previously getting {ree 
meals, on a basis of need, will continue to do so. The 
remaining 90 per cent of beneficiaries from this mog 
valuable public amenity will still—thanks the self. 


sacrifice (or exploitation) of the teachers who spend their 
own lunch-hour in a pandemonium of children—get their 
dinner well below its true commercial cost. If the 
Opposition really believes that the twopence will caus 
genuine hardship, it would be on firmer ground in asking 
that the standards of eligibility for entirely free meals should 
be revised, not that a further subsidy should be paid 
every child irrespective of need. 


* 
Aesthetics of Housing 


VILDING in this decade is unlikely to disfigure town 
B and country as badly as they were disfigured in the 
second half of the nineteenth century or in the yeas 
between the wars. Standards of public taste have improved 
and town planning control has been strengthened. But 
there is nevertheless reason to be anxious about the effec 
of the present spate of housebuilding on the appearance d 
town and countryside. Dreary little boxes stil! erupt on 
green hillsides or multiply like cancerous growths on the 
edges of the towns. 

Local authorities have not lacked advice on design and 
site layout, but there is certainly reom for the book" 
published this week by the’ Ministry of Housing, whic 
considers not merely the design of the individual house ¥ 
group, but the wider aspect of design in rebuilding 
adding to existing towns and ‘villages: Dr Thomas Shap 
writes on the village, Mr Frederick Gibberd on towns and 
suburbs, and Professor W. G. Holford on design in ay 
centres. Writing from their own experience—they are 0 


civil servants—the three authors are unanimous on 0 
point. All stress the value of compact building. Th 
typical house of today is too small to stand on its owls 


but, whether in village, suburb or town, unity and harmony 


* Design in Town and Village. HMSO. 7s. 64. 
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THE 
of design can be secured by ‘terraced housing, such as 
produced the many beautifully proportioned strects of the 
eighteenth century. It has no disadvantages now that 
sound insulation can be provided and access to gardens at 
the back is easily arranged. It can, of course, produc: 
monotony, if used to excess’in towns or suburbs. But this 
may be avoided by a judicious mixture of flats and houses, 
«y that fall buildings can act as the focal points of the design. 
In city centres the problems are different and opportunities 
of rebuilding, without the help of a blitz, are few. But 
when they do occur, it is again by compact building, to 


create space, that design can be improved. 
By following the advice offered by the three writers, local 
guthorities can not only improve the appearance of their 


housing schemes, but also save on land and services. This 
is one of those rare instances where economic and zsthetic 
considerations coincide—and there must be few local 
councillors who are indifferent to both. 


* 


Milk of Administrative Kindness 


HE normal citizen would probably consider that any 
| creme which sold milk of a certain quality to a 
retailer, and then prosecuted him because the milk it had 
sold fell short of that quality, belonged properly to the pages 
of fiction ; there is a touch of both Dotheboys Hall and of 
Alice through the Looking Glass about the whole business. 
The ordinary citizen might also hope that if such.an organ- 
isation really did exist, at least it might, when the circum- 
stances were pointed out to it, have blushed a little and 
have made a gesture, at any rate, of amends. About the 
Ministry of Food in the United Kingdom,-both suppositions 
would be incorrect. 

Some twelve months ago, Mr. Payne, a dairykeeper in 


a quantity of milk described as “ Channel Islands” milk, 
which commands a premium over ordinary milk because of 
its high butter fat content. Mr Payne paid.the higher price 
to the Ministry on behalf of the board and received it in 
turn from his own customers. But among his customers 
was another limb of the Ministry, an inspector, who tested 
his purchase and found that its butter fat content was lower 
than is required for genuine “ Channel Islands ” milk. The 
local magistrates require Mr Payne to pay some £11, by 
way of fine and costs, for selling the milk at more than 
the maximum priee for its true grade. But Mr Payne sued 
the’ Ministry for damages, claiming to be repaid his fine, 
costs, and the sum of {100 for loss of reputation and 
business. The Ministry defended the case, although the 
judge held that the evidence showed that the milk delivered 
to Mr Payne was labelled to indicate a “ Channel Islands ” 
standard ; the Ministry’s officials admitted that it was un- 
reasonable to expect a retailer to test every delivery. The 
judge has now found himself unable in law to award 
damages for either the fine or the consequences of the con- 
— ; he gave judgment in favour of Mr Payne for 40s. 
and costs, 


The general defence of the Ministry would no doubt be 
that the Milk Marketing Board is a separate legal entity. 
In the wartime and postwar conditions of control, it has 
acted very much as the agent of the Ministry; but this does 
fot relicve the Ministry of its duty to enforce the regulations 
about milk standards and prices. 


271 
Such an argument is valid only in the most formal sense ; 
it does not make the result anything but nonsensical. In 
fact, the Board and the Ministry are largely identified in 
the public mind: both are “ they,” the bureaucracy. The 
welfare state may feel bound to regulate the price and quality 
of milk offered to its citizens ; but if the only way to achieve 
that result is to prosecute an individual for taking the word 
of a semi-public body on trust, the belief that general welfare 
and individual justice have any organic link is indeed a 
pitiful illusion. 


* 
Peking’s Hand in Indo-China 


A DISCLOSURE made this week renders more compli- 
cated than ever the task of keeping an independent 
Vietnam state free from Communist domination. Mr 
Pham Le Bong, a former leading supporter of the Viet Minh 
who has transferred his allegiance to the Bao Dai Govern- 
ment, has stated that there is an agreement between Ho 
Chi Minh and the Chinese providing that, as long as the 
war against Vietnam can be carried on successfully, Chinese 
aid to Vietminh will be confined to arms, ammunition and 
military training. If, however, Vietminh is in danger of 
decisive defeat, then China will intervene with military 
forces. . 

Clearly, the aim of Bao Dai’s national forces, as well as 
of the French troops fighting with them, must be to beat 
the Vietminh ; and no political settlement is possible unless 
Vietminh abandons its claim to be the legitimate govern- 
ment of Vietnam, as it is formally held to be by both 
Moscow and Peking. Moreover, France and the United 
States are broadly in agreement that the function of the 
French forces in Indo-China is to protect the Vietnam 
national regime until its army has been fully trained and 
equipped to beat the rebels. It is recognised that it is no 
longer possible for a European power to crush a revolt 
which, though Communist-led; still appears to many” Viet- 
namese to represent aspirations to national independence. 

Since the reorganisation of the Vietminh under stronger 
Communist control in the spring of 1951, the rebels’ 
strategy has apparently been one of long-term attrition, 
based on the experience of the Chinese Communists against 
the Kuomintang. If Mr Bong is correct, the belief that 
they can in the last resort count on Chinese military support 
must be a powerful factor in maintaining their ~morale. 
On the other hand, there has been considerable evidence 
of stress and strain in the Vietminh camp, and any turn of 
events which reduced the prestige of Communist China 
and the myth of its invincibility would probably have the 
effect of making at least a section of the Vietminh ready 
to bid for terms. In other words, the outcome in Indo- 
China is likely to be decided by what happens in Korea. 


* 


More than Pétain’s Due 


about the era in their nation’s life which is labelied 
Vichy-Laval ? The history books will decide, and their 
writers are probably even now making up their minds hew 


r what manner are French children of the future to think 
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to interpret the dreadful years when Frenchmen killed and 
deported other Frenchmen, with the ancestral enemy 
looking on. The opportunity to suggest the impartial 
verdict was given last week with the accession to 
the Académie Francaise of M. Francois-Poncet, High 
Commissioner in Germany, professional diplomat, scholar 
and one-time prisoner of the Gestapo. His reception had 
all the solemnity and brilliance of a historic occasion, and 
the speaker had everything in his favourysave the fact that 
he was taking the seat left vacant by the death of Marshal 
Pétain. That a new member should praise his predecessor 
is the custom, but it has been broken by several recent 
incumbents who have preferred silence to insincerity. 
M. Francois-Poncet decided to praise the Marshal. 

Having made this audacious decision he could have done 
one of two things. He could have voiced the moral indigna- 
tion and passionate scorn of millions who believe the men 
of Vichy to have been traitors and creatures without 
honour. He could have said that rarely in history have men 
deprived their fellow-citizens of their rights on racial 
grounds and at the dictates of an enemy. He could have 
declared that only an impotent old man would have lent 
his name to decrees that sent hundreds of thousands of 
Frenchmen to concentration camp and death. He could 
have told the unvarnished truth*in the hope that France, 
by facing it, would regain moral strength and unity. 


* 


But M. Francois-Poncet, as he admitted in his opening 
sentences, chose the second course—to. be the Academician 
and diplomat, not the prophet, and gave Pétain more than 
his due. Where another man would have clenched his 
fist he spread out soothing fingers, and the result was an 
oration which eyeryone will regard as a fine exercise in 
rhetoric but whith many will see as a monument of 
obliquity. He dwelt, quite rightly, on the Marshal’s great 
days and then traced the pattern of a kind of Greek tragedy 
in which malevolent fate overthrows the benevolent hero: 
Marshal Pétain was trying most of the time to fool the 
Germans ; moreover, says M. Fran¢ois-Poncet, Vichy was 
the right response to a profound national instinct. In con- 
clusion, he asked with a strange detachment whether it is 
better for the statesman to remain in a defeated country and 
“treat with its masters” or to flee and continue the fight. 
“Where,” he asked, “does honour reside ?” The ques- 
tion, put in this general form, is a difficult one. But to 


simpler minds—if not to the historian—the answer is: not 
in Vichy. 


* 


Franco Rises in the World 


T may be time for some fresh thinking about British rela- 
] tions with General Franco’s regime. It is not that its 
objectionabie features have notably improved, or that the 
Caudillo himself has made any important-concessions to 
criticism at home and abroad ; on the contrary there are 
still many in the West who would like to see Mr Dulles’s 
efforts at peaceful liberation begin at the Pyrenees. The 
new fact is that strategic and economic matters of great 
interest to Britain have been discussed and settled téte-d- 
téte between Washington and Madrid, with results in the 
shape of a defence pact that will shortly appear. They could 
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be discussed in no other way because European foreign 
ministers had judged that neither the European nor the 
Atlantic alliances would welcome Spain as a parte. 
General Franco's victory in the civil war still lies heavy o, 
Europe’s conscience. Now that he has shown his abijir 
to strike a hard bargain with the United States. he has 
strengthened his position in Mediterranean and Non 
African matters that he can no longer be ignored. 

The Spanish Under-Secretary for Foreign Affairs, Sei, 
Don Emilio Navascues, has visited London three time 
during the last few weeks, but official comment on jj 
purpose has been too cryptic to be useful. Two things 
seem certain. First, that the pact with the Americans 
providing them with port facilities and air bases, affects 
British interests. Secondly, that Spaniards will {eg 
impelled to raise the old war-cry about Gibraltar. knowing 
that the American public—or some sections of it—yjj 
prick up their ears at any challenge to “ imperialism.” There 
is no evidence that the future of the rock has been discussed 
between Washington and Madrid, but the Spanish Foreign 
Minister, Sefior, Artajo, has said in his annual review of 
foreign policy that there is no solugion of the problem saye 
to restore Gibraltar to his goverhment. The claim is ap 
old one and quite unacceptable to British opinion, but the 
background against which it is made is new. 








Disposal of Criminals 


Next to the national defences the most urgent, and by 
far the most difficult question which demands the attention 
of Lord Aberdeen’s Cabinet, is the disposal of our 
criminals, young and old. In addition to a still 
larger number summarily sentenced by the magistrates, 
about 60,000 offenders are annually committed for trial 
in Great Britain and Ireland. . Of these about 80 
are sentenced to death, and 5,000 to transportation. But 
public opinion has nearly abolished the punishment of 
death, and promises speedily to succeed in abolishing that 
of transportation likewise. As usual, however, with our 
national habit of patchwork and our singular predilection 
for beginning at the wrong end, we have not bethought 
ourselves of providing any substitute for these discredited 
and doomed inflictions. . . . Of the offenders 
committed for trial about 30,000 annually are 
sentenced to various terms of imprisonment. Now, the 
most painful and serious part of the affair is this: It is 
notorious . . . that a criminal once sent to gaol . . . 1s 
of necessity rendered a professional criminal for life. To 
say nothing of the contamination and hardening which 
attends him in all unclassified and ill-regulated prisons— 
the mere fact of his having once been in gaol shuts him 
out from all honest means of livelihood. . . . How- 
ever much he may desire to reform and change his mode 
of life, it is in plain truth scarcely possible for him to do 
so; the lessons of the chaplain and his own virtuous reso- 
lutions are all broken to pieces against the hard necessities 
which await him the moment he sets his foot out of the 
prison gates; the only career open to him is that of crime; 
the only fellow-creatures that will hold out to 
him the hand of fellowship and assistance, are his former 
companions in larceny or violence As the case 
now stands, every judge or justice of the peace who sends 
a man to gaol sentences him in fact * to perpetual 
felony and reiterated punishment—to a life passed in 
crime and terminated in the hulks or on the gallows! 


The Cronomist 


January 29, 1853 
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How to Start Saving | 

Sp—I Brand argues that in the past 
the pet savings of the well-to-do 
vided an important source of risk 


prov iacu 


capital ; such savings have, however, 
been virtually eliminated by progressive 
taxation; hence if the supply of risk 
capital is to be improved, the taxation of 


the well-to-do would have to be sub- 
stantially reduced, 

Now it is quite true that our present 
system of taxation provides the 
maximum discouragement to personal 
savings, and the maximum encourage- 
ment to living on capital. It does not 
follow, however, that this is an inevit- 
able by-product of the weight or the 
progressiveness of taxation. As the late 
Professor Irving Fisher has shown, if 
net personal savings were exempted 
from income tax—in other words, if the 
liability to tax were to be determined 
by reference to the taxpayers’ personal 
expenditure and not to his income, then 


taxation would not reduce incentives to 
save; and since the raison d’étre of 
taxation to cut spending and not 
saving, such a scheme would constitute 
a far more rational method of attaining 
the basic objectives of taxation than the 
present system, 

Since, however, personal expenditure 
out of capital or capital gains would 
under this scheme attract tax in much 
the same way as expenditure out of 
income, this reform would impose a far 
more genuine burden on the rich than 
the present system, even if the nominal 
rates of taxation were considerably 
lower than the present rates. For this 
reason its introduction would be bound 
to be strongly resisted. 


But Lord Brand’s argument should 
also be resisted. For it is plainly not 
true to say that the encouragement of 
personal savings is necessarily incon- 
sistent with the maintenance of an 
egalitarian tax system, On the basis of 
Irving Fisher’s proposals it would be 
pertectly possible to secure by taxation 
a considerable degree of equalisation 
without impairing the supply of risk 
capital Yours faithfully, 


* 
Sik—Replying to Mr Jenkins, I do 


ROYALIST 


certain! idvocate lower personal taxa- 
ion, but not at present without corre- 
sponding reductions in Government 


expenditure. current or capital. 
[ would begin, however, by reducing 
taxation company profits. Mr Jay 


‘umself advocates this for smaller com- 
panies and possibly even for larger com- 
panies, though im the latter case he is 
luke-warry 


since he seems to fear that 
to still greater equality of 
‘comes might be obstructed. 


, 
the roa 


Letters to the Editor 





With the best will in the world I can- 
not think much of Mr Jenkins’s two 
solutions. The first is that we should 
nationalise more industries, so as to make 
available again, for other companies, the 
risk capital now invested in them. The 
shareholders of such industries would 
be paid out by the Government in cash 
or Government securities, which they 
could turn into cash, and since they 
would be looking for shares to replace 
those they had lost, this would provide 
new “ risk savings.” This process means 
in fact that every year you would 
nationalise more industries in order to 
get enough “ risk savings” out of them 
to keep the remaining non-nationalised 
industries going. You nationalise, not 
because it is a good thing to do, but 
because you have produced through 
extreme redistributive taxation an 
economy in which private industry can- 
not be ultimately kept going. 

Mr Jenkins’s second solution is that 
shares in large well-established firms 
should be placed on a fixed interest and 
not a dividend basis. If the idea is that 
investors, institutional and individual, 
who do not normally wish to risk their 
savings in ordinary shares, would think 
that the intrinsic merits of the shares in 
their new form had been improved and 
would be therefore tempted to buy them, 
it seems to me a poor one. 

Clearly the Conservative party if it 
wishes to support private industry should 
seek a solution of the shortage of savings 
in the direction of lower taxation, both 
of companies and individuals, and also 
in an effort to spread the investing habit 
to much wider sections of the com- 
munity.—Yours faithfully, 

BRAND 
London, E.C.2 


Living with the Dollar 


Sir—Professor R. F. Kahn’s comments 
on my letter suggest three points. 

His and Mr Day’s emphasis on the 
dire consequences of adverse movements 
im the terms of trade is a half-truth in 
the present context. An adverse move- 
ment produced by external changes 
must, indeed, impose a loss on Britain. 
But an adverse movement produced by 
the elimination of exchange and related 
controls may well have the opposite 
effect. The obvious loss in the pur- 
chasing power of a unit of exports may 
—and I believe would—be more than 
balanced by the less obvious but no less 
real gain from a better international 
division of labour and a more efficient 
internal organisation of production. 

Thanks to the greater internal 
efficiency that would be fostered by the 
removal of controls, it is by no means 
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certain that the freeing of the pound 
would even produce an adverse move- 
ment in the terms of trade. The pound 
might well settle not far from its 
present value. But even aside from this 
once-for-all gain, I believe Mr Katn 
grossly underrates the potential sensi- 
tivity of Britain’s trade balance to 
changes in the terms of trade. 


Mr Kahn grants my point that the 
redistributive effect of import controls is 
a second order effect that cannot be 
determined from their direct impact on 
imports. ‘Fhe resources liberated from 
the production of Rolls-Royces, for 
which imported Packards are to be sub- 
stituted, might, as he supposes, be 
diverted to the production of bicycles ; 
equally, however, they might be diverted 
to the production of milk for babies 
through one of those long chains 
of substitutions so familiar to econo- 
mists (among whom, however, I would 
not myself have included Maric 
Antoinette). Either outcome is, of 
course, too simple: the resources will in 
fact be devoted to the production of a 
little bit more of a great many things. 
The important point is that, even if there 
were no other objections to the use of 
import controls as an egalitarian device, 
their redistributive effects simply cannot 
be predicted with sufficient confidence 
to make them a reliable device.—Yours 
faithfully, MILTON FRIEDMAN 
University of Chicago, Illinois, USA 
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The 
Communist 


Technique in Britain 
The Rt. Hon. Herbert Morrison: 


** | should like all my fellow-citizens. 


who love democracy, freedom and 
constructive progress to read Mr. 
Darke’s book. Particularly every 
British trade unionist. For here we 
get the inside story of how the 


Communist Party functions.” 
—in a review in the “ Sunday Times * 10s. 6d. 
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‘‘What all worth-while biography 
should be: a mirror of the world 
and time in which 


The 


the parrator has lived, relating 


personal experiences to the vital 


issues.’’——-Times Lit. Supplement. 


Ruling 


jo reviewers in many countries 
have written nearly 40,000 words 
about the book. This includes 


Few 


recommendation by The Observer, 
Sunday Times, The Times, Book 
Society, The Economist, etc., etc. 


SIR DAVID KELLY 


A new printing is ready for the 
ever increasing demand, 


258. 
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TAXATION AND 
INCENTIVE 


LADY RHYS-WILLIAMS, 
D.B.E. 


15s, 


This is a penetrating analysis of the whole 
question of mounting taxation and its 
grave consequences, and the author does 
not merely urge a reduction in progressive 
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THE ECONOMICS OF 
NATIONAL INSURANCE 


by 
Alan T. Peacock 
&s. 6d. 


WAGES POLICY UNDER 
FULL EMPLOYMENT 
by 


Ralph Turvey 
6s. 
WILLIAM HODGE & CO. LTD. 


8 HATTON GARDEN, 
LONDON, €E.C,i 


she shows how it can be done. 
The book 
relating to the Rhys-Williams scheme 
recently supplied by the Inland Revenue 
for submission to the Royal Commission 
on Taxation. 
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Two-Way Voting 


Sirn—Mr Gerald Owen is persuasive and 
ingenious, but his “ two-way = voting 
proposal simply does not give a rational 
result. ; : 

The following figures for an imaginary 
constituency illustrate this. These 
figures are, of course, selected to prove 
my case, but they might occur under 
such a system. I assume that the 
Liberals would not waste their precious 
votes negatively, and that a considerable 
proportion of Conservative and Labour 
voters decide to vote against one 
another’s candidates : — 





| Cons. | Lab. | Lib. 
ST 
No. voting under | 


existing system | 20,000 | 19,500; 4,000 
12,000 10,500 4,000 


| 


FOE. ss <064s o° 
Against .....% 9,000 8000; * 
Net votes...... 3,000 2,500 4,000 





* No deduction. 


It will be observed that, under two-way 
voting, the Liberal is elected, although 
he has secufed the smallest number of 
positive votes. 

Clearly, a system which is capable of 
producing freak results of this kind can- 
not command confidence, for it would 
expose Parliamentary candidates to a new 
hazard, more appropriate to the tipsters’ 
world than to politics. 

Apart from this, is not a principle of 
negative voting obnoxious, constitu- 
tionally speaking ? It is good constitu- 
tional doctrine that one votes to elect a 
Prime Minister—the leader of a party, 
who will form a government if his part? 
is successful. Voting is the exercise of 
a positive choice; .our Parliamentary 
democracy is, indeed, in poor shape if 
any considerable body of electors wishes 
only to register a negative protest. I do 
not believe this is so, but the cure for 
such a state of affairs, if it exists, is to 
jerk our Parliamentary representatives 
out of the habit of sterile opposition, not 
to reflect their shortcomings in the 
electoral machinery, The necessary 
stimulus is best applied, in my opinion, 
through the alternative vote. This, 
while not permitting negative voting, 
does seem to meet Mr Owen half-way, 
since it makes use of a scale of prefer- 
ences, the effect of which is to ensure 
that the candidate finally elected is pre- 
ferred by a majority of the voters to the 
one placed second.—Yours faithfully, 


L. A. JAcKson 
Weybridge 


* 


Sir—Your correspondent Mr Gerald 
Owen is to be congratulated upon the 
ingenuity of his suggestion, rather than 
upon its chance of success. No one would 
waste his vote by voting against a minor 
party. It is therefore easy to imagine 
an election in which some 25 per cent 
of the voters would vote against each of 
the major parties, so condemning them 


~Smr—Your article of Januar 
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to defeat. The seat would then fall 

the candidate of some minor tom 
Communist, perhaps, or even 4 Libera 
It is necessary to persuade our sie 
alternate monopoly to accept the chay 
In vain does the: fowler spread hi 7 
in sight of the birds —Yours fain 


. fait} folly 
F 
Birkenhead 


MMULY 
4 


\. Rownysoy 
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The Fiscal Lever 


17th cop. 
cludes that purchase tax appears to 


here to stay, but will cause less harm ta 
the economy the less prospect there js of 
any change in it. 

It is absolutely vital, before the py. 
chase tax system is allowed to congey 
in this manner, that certain pernicioy 
features of it in its present form ae 
appreciated, and radical changes jn jt 
made. No less harmful than the unce. 
tainties and inequities for industry ang 
trade caused by continua] changes i 
purchase tax are the permanent distg. 
tions arising from differential rates of ta 
as between different commodities, and a 
between different qualities of the sam 
commodity. 

It is, I think, established that in many 
industries important to our export trade 
and certainly in the textile trade, ¢ 
which I can speak with some knowledg, 
a certain minimum home trade is essen- 
tial to support a healthy export trade, 
Moreover this is not merely a minimum 
home trade in any kind of goods th 
firm in question can make, but in the 
particular kinds of goods required in its 
export markets. In other words it ca- 
not make one lot of goods for home and 
another for export. Any purchase ta 
system which imposes no tax, or Only a 
low rate of tax, On certain goods, anda 
higher rate of tax on other goods—fot 
which the former can, if necessary, be 
substituted by the consumer—wil 
inexorably concentrate demand on the 
former goods, and the latter will only sell 
with difficulty, if at all. 

Unfortunately this country’s customers 
abroad have no reason to concentrale 
their demand for goods from us on those 
types on which we force ourselves, by 
Our present tax system, to concentrate 
here at home. On the contrary, they look 
increasingly to this country for the 
higher qualities which for one reason of 
another they cannot make themselves, 
and which we in decreasing measure @a 
offer them because we“are taxing these 
same goods out of existence. 

The “D” scheme, compared with the 
former system of tax-free and taxable 
goods, merely provides a more refined 
tool for discriminating against high 
quality goods, by imposing 2 tax whos 
rate per cent automatically increasts # 
price increases, and therefore as quaill) 
increases, in so far as price is 2 measutt 
of quality. Before the “I” scheme 
congeals—still more, before it spreads #8 
insidious effects over other exporting 
industries—this grave defect should & 
eradicated.—Yours faithfully. 
Carlisle J. W. F. Morton 
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Political Middleman 


THE PRIVATE PAPERS OF SENATOR 
VANDENBERG 

Edited by A. H. Vandenberg Jnr. 
Gollancz. 599 pages. 25s. 


HE month that has seen a pianist 

President vacate the White House 
amid the plaudits of his opponents and 
his supporters is a good occasion in 
which to publish the story of the 
Michigan Senator who composed the 
lwric “Bebe, Bebe Be Mine” and 
became the principal architect of a 
bipartisan foreign policy. The trans- 
formation of the Missouri haberdasher 
into the leader of the United Nations is 
not more remarkable than the conversion 
of the 1939 neutrality-monger into the 
1945 champion of collective security. 
Nor is it any exaggeration to say that 
the western world owes almost as much 
to the Senator as to the President. The 
drafting of the United Nations Charter, 
the securing of its acceptance by the 
Senate, the passage of Marshall Aid, the 
ratification of the North Atlantic Pact— 
in all of these Vandenberg played a 
prominent part; in some of them he 
played a decisive part. 

So much was known before. What 
this book brings out is the detailed pro- 
cesses by which first Vandenberg himself 
and then his fellow Senators—or at least 
a majority of them—worked out their 
contributions to a constructive American 
foreign policy. Although time has 
brought overseas observers round to a 
very healthy respect for the Senate’s 
control over American diplomacy, it 
remains difficult for anyone steeped in 
the parliamentary and cabinet system to 
understand exactly how senatorial oppo- 
sition, and still more senatorial co-opera- 
tion, works. Perhaps the greatest value 
ol this fascinating book is that it reveals 
just that. Its chapter on the Marshall 
Plan, for example, casts more light on 
the functioning of the Senate Foreign 
Relations Committee than any amount 
of textbook exposition. On page after 
page of these papers, as he writes to his 
colleagues or explains to a constituent or 
expostulates to a friendly journalist, 
Vandenberg comes alive in the distinc- 
tiely American political role of the 
middleman. He is halfway between the 
executive who has the responsibility for 
iraming policy and the electorate who 
demand hat it shall be ultimately accept- 
able when put into operation. He is at 
‘nce the monitor who warns the State 
Department when “ this will raise hell” 
and the advocate, often before a reluctant 
Public, of measures that he really believes 
0 be in the interests of the United States. 


Time and time again, he appears as the 
best kind of democratic representative, 
concerned to maximise agreement, not 
at the level of the lowest common 
denominator but at the highest point to 
which persuasive statesmanship can lead 
a mass electorate. 

The fact that Vandenberg had himself 
trod the Damascus road in one sense 
made his task easier. It was precisely 
because he had been the spearhead of 
prewar isolationism that he could con- 
vince the Middle West that his accept- 
ance of collective security was not dis- 
guised New Dealism or starry-eyed One 
Worldery. 


You are entirely right that an “ inter- 
national WPA” can’t save Europe from 
Communism or anything else. Is some- 
body proposing one? I hadn’t heard 
about it. The so-calléd “ Marshall 
Plan” is the exact opposite, if it runs 
true to form—and it’s our business to see 
that it does. 

This is the language of a Republican 
Senator writing to a Republican news- 
paperman. Without it, and without the 
stamp of honesty that all such Vanden- 
berg statements bore, Marshall Aid 
would have remained a White House 
dream. But behind this, by another 
characteristically American paradox, 
there was also a profound moral urge. 
It was this that undoubtedly drove 
Vandenberg on, in face of diplomatic 
disappointments, party jealousy and 
personal fatigue and sickness. With his 
departure from the Senate bipartisan- 
ship slumped, and _ irresponsibility 
resumed its sway in Republican leader- 
ship. Even so, it was the foundations 
that he had laid that made it possible, 
less than two years after his death, for 
a Republican apostle of collective 
security to be installed as President of 
the United States. 


LORDS OF COAL 


NORTH COUNTRY LIFE IN THE EIGHTEENTH 
CENTURY: THE NORTH-EAST, 1700-1750. 

By Edward Hughes. 

Oxford University Press. 435 pages. 30s. 


Spe harvests are being reaped by 
historians studying particular 
regions, using the papers of firms and 
families to answer questions of national 
relevance. County Durham is unique 
in the contrasts which it offers to the 
historian. Border warfare and political 
disaffection persisted for long in the 
north, and the bishopric was a proud 
survival of the palatine jurisclictions of 


the Middle Ages. Yet, long before the * 


eighteenth century, the coai mines had 
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become a great industry, linking New- 
castle directly with the economic and 
political interests of London. 

In a series of studies of the various 
sections of society Professor Hughes 
describes the transformation of this area 
in the Hanoverian period, when peace 
and a freer economic climate gave new 
and wider opportunities to business 
initiative. At the beginning of this 
period the dead hand of corporate 
privilege ruled in Newcastle, and Gates- 
head was a depressed area. The coal 
industry was revivified by business men 
working unfettered outside the town, 
energetically tackling the problems of 
deeper workings and long distance 
haulage. The “ Lords of Coal” became 
the new rulers of the North East and 
signalised their new status as gentlemen 
proprietors by erecting splendid Palla- 
dian mahsions and becoming clients of 
the Whigs in politics. In contrast the 
period saw the extinction of the indebted 
Catholic gentry, for whom Jacobitism 
held out the romantic illusion of a 
restoration of their mortgaged fortunes. 

Mr Hughes’s study is enriched by his 
discovery of the papers of William 
Cotesworth, originally a tallow-chandler, 
whose career epitomises the economic 
and political changes. Cotesworth 
became the biggest salt proprietor of the 
region and the promoter of a cartel of 
coal owners, the “Grand Allies,” who 
dominated the trade for the rest of the 
century. He was a shrewd politician, 
with a reputation for laying his 
opponents “on their backs.” He fought 
against the corporation of Newcastle, 
patiently sought to persuade his fellow 
proprietors to abandon price-cutting for 
a quota system, and defended them 
successfully in London against vocal 
consumer interests extremely sensitive to 
prices and quick to suspect monopoly. 

But although, as the author points out, 
the outlook of this society was condi- 
tioned by coal, the book contains much 
new and valuable material on its other 
aspects. Mr Hughes’s comments are 
distinguished by acuteness of analysis 
and freshness of style. ‘He is no mere 
antiquarian but writes with a firm grasp 
of the general structure of eighteenth- 
century society and politics; and he 
allows himself a few sharp glances ahead 
to the twentieth century. He shows how 
the wealth of the bishopric had been 
eroded by long leases to rapacious 
dependants of the bishops, and how 
recovery was achieved when the terms 
of renewal were stiffened by a “ method 
of-calculation which has all the slickness 
of the modern income-tax.” And he 
ends a chapter on the professions by 
remarking that the welfare state is still 
living on the accumulated capital of 
eighteenth-century standards and train- 
ing. 

Readers of this book will look forwatd 
to the promised volume on Cumberland 
in the second half of the century; but 
they will hope that Mr Hughes will be 
less self-effacing. Absorbed by his own 
discoveries, he has printed too much 
original material and commented on it 
too little. We could well have spared 
some trite letters from Sedbergh schooi- 
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boys, while the complex background 
and politics of the coal trade requires 
more exposition than he has stooped 
to give. 


WHOLESALE 
PHILANTHROPY 


THE STORY OF THE ROCKEFELLER 
FOUNDATION. 

By Raymond B. Fosdick. 
Odhams Press. 352 pages. 25s. 


HIS history of .the Rockefeller 

Foundation, from its creation by 
Mr John D. Rockefeller, Sr., in 1913, 
to roughly the end of Dr Fosdick’s 
presidency of the foundation in 1948, 
was published in the United States some 
months ago. Its publication in Britain 
is timely and welcome. In a short fore- 
word, Mr John D. Rockefeller, Jr., 
describes it as “a dramatic story of 
world wide service.” The description 
is apt. Nowadays there are many 
foundations, chjefly in America; a few 
are older, most are younger than the 
Rockefeller Foundation. . Most have 
records of achievements of which they 
are rightly proud, but none has a finer 
record of endeavour and success in pro- 
moting the well-being of mankind. 
Throughout it has taken the whole 
world as its field of strategy and has 
worked on an immense scale ; the total 
expenditure on its various programmes 
up to the- end of 1950 was over $451 
million. 

Dr Fosdick opens his story with why 
Mr Rockefeller, Sr., who believed that 
“aman should make all he can and give 
all he can,” turned in the early years 
of this century—on the advocacy of his 
son and of Mr Frederick T. Gates (the 
former Baptist Minister who became his 
principal adviser in business and philan- 
thropy}—from “retail giving” to 
“wholesale philanthropy.” Then he 
traces the evolution of the foundation’s 
work through its first phase of roughly 
fifteen years, during which it concen- 
trated on public health, medical educa- 
tion and medical research, through the 
second phase, beginning in 1928, when, 
while developing its medical interests, 
the foundation entered new fields—the 
natural sciences, agriculture, the social 
sciences and the humanities. 

Der Fosdick claims to have written as 
a layman primarily for laymen, but his 
book will be valued and enjoyed as 
much by the specialists as by laymen. 
It is characterised by the same mellow- 
ness, vividness and modesty as distin- 
guished his annual reviews as -the 
foundation’s President from 1936 to 
1948. Dr Fosdick has quoted freely and 
effectively from the writings and sayings 
of the men who created and the men 
who have served the foundation as 
trustees and officers. With his finely 
drawn pen portraits of their authors, 
these quotations enrich the exposition 
and help to make the foundation’s story, 
naturally and properly, a saga of the 
men who have been the foundation. 
These men were remarkable for their 
intellect and character. Therein lies the 
secret of the foundation’s success. They 


were men with “a taste for excellence— 
so dominant as to amount to a passion. 

Because they acted in the knowledge 
that “money is a feeble offering without 
the study behind it which will make its 


expenditure effective,” their vaulting . 


visions became creative. Because they 
never forgot that modesty becomes 
foundations, the Rockefeller Foundation 
has won not only the confidence and 
respect of many people in many lands 
but their admiration and affection as 
well, 


BALANCE ON 
INSTABILITY 


PSYCHIATRY TODAY. 
By David Stafford-Clark. 
Penguin Books. 297 pages. 2s. 6d. 


7, is not perhaps surprising that most 
of the books written for the lay public 
on psychiatry and allied topics should 
have been extreme—books written for 
peculiar people by people with axes to 
grind and messages to convey. This 
book attempts the more difficult task of 
providing for the layman a temperate 
and comprehensive survey of mental and 
nervous illnesses, their extent. and 
nature, their causes and courses, and the 
present-day methods of investigating 
and treating them. 

The author is at his best in the earlier 
historical and _ clinically descriptive 
chapters, and in his survey of causes, 
where his belief in the wide views of 
Adolf Meyer helps him to reconcile the 
often conflicting evidence from genetics, 
pathology, biochemistry, anthropology, 
and psychopathology. These chapters 
and his later discussions of treatment 
could hardly be bettered ; readers of this 
book should gain a clearer idea of what 
psychiatry is and can do, and incidentally 
have a clearer idea of what they mean 
if they use such terms as “ inferiority 
complex,” “ psychosomatic,” or “ schizo- 
phrenia.” 

Freud is treated curiously. His views 
of mental growth and of the wrong 
turnings which lead to illness are 
extensively and uncritically described. 
Although many psychiatrists find his 
hypotheses helpful in studying or in 
treating psychoneurosis, there must be 
far fewer who regard his theories of the 
graver forms of mental disorder as any- 
thing other than laughable, or at the 
most irrelevant. In contrast to his un- 
critical acceptance of Freudian theory, 
Dr Stafford-Clark disagrees profoundly 
with Freud over his attitude to religion 
and God, an issue which one feels is out 
of place in a book on psychiatry. 

Many patients and many who will be 
patients will read this book, and it would 
have been prudent of the author to say 
much more firmly what psychiatry 
cannot do. He might have pointed out 
a great deal more clearly than he has the 
limitations which lack of. intelli 
some traits of temperament and dint 
of personality and character impose on 
successful treatment. He might, more« 
over, have paused to count the cost of 
providing the time and the trained 
people to carry out his programme, In 
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public and can be warm): commended. 


Text and Reference Book 


CHAMBZRS’S TWENTIETH crytuRy 
TIONARY. 
W. and R. Chambers. 1.264 pages. 


The first version of this dictic 
es 1901. “ The second and 
pletely revised version is alnwst half ag 
again as first, almost en:irely the ¥ 
of Mr William Geddie. 1: contains, 4 
publishers announce, eight 1 Jes of 
but the public should not be too much 4 
couraged by that, for it is not unwid 
and the excellence of its typograp 
layout makes it easy to refer to. he 
tains about 150, words; the nun 
has been swollen by modern scientific 
technological terms, as well as by such 
crashers into household words as } 
currency and dollar diplomacy, tel 
travellers and deviationisis. #7 & 

The dictionary is also alleged to include 
every obsolete term used Spenser, 
Shakespeare and Milton. As « twentieth, 
century dictionary there seems no good | 
reason why it should do ths. Archaic 
words, however, are not permiticd to oust 
practical modern information, such as how 
to pronounce English American-wise, And 
how many people would have known tha 
while a formal letter to an English bishop 
should begin My Lord Bishop, it should, 
if he is retired, begin Right Reverend Sir, 
and that if he is an Irish bishop he is 
Most Reverend? Altogether, this dk- 
tionary is good value at 20s. 


1952 STATISTICAL YEAR BOOK. 
International Tin Study Group 
Hague. 266 pages. {2. 


This second Year Book to be published 
by the Tin Study Group is more compre- 
hensive than the first in 1949 and must 
rank as a leading reference book on the 
world’s tin industry. The tables cover the 
period 1940-51 and the text carries the 
commentaries up to mid-1952. Besides 
general tables and chapters on trade, pro 
duction and smelting of the metal, there 
are summaries, many in considerable detail, 
of tin consumption and production, if any, 
for most of the countries of the world 
The workings of the three principal 
markets, Singapore, London and New York, 
are explained. The study group, on which 
are representatives of some fifteen govern- 
ments of the main tin producing and con- 
suming countries, came into existence M 
1946 and soon set itself the task of examin- 
ing the possibilities of achieving an inter 
national tin agreement, and it has spon 
sored several inter-government.! confer- 
ences to this end. is much frustrated 
task: is described at the beginn:ng of the 
book, while at the end is an English 


eae i on technical terms— 
— , fambon and haricot 

he tin-canning industry has not 
been overlooked. 


SOCIAL _ A Government survey 
published by the Social Welj.'¢ Board, 
Stockholm. > 


The “Economist last week (page 202), will 
be published in this country in ‘he spins 
by Allen and Unwin at the probable price 
of 25s. 
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it is good 6 public relations ’ to send out neat 
well-typed letters. The work produced by 


Imperial typewr'ters is outstandingly good—the 


1s 


sult of the scrupulous care we take at every stage | 


tion. In our Leicester factories, the largest 
and most modern in the British Empire, a system of 


inspection and testing has been evolved which 


ensures that every typewriter—and every part of | 


every typewriter—conforms to the highest standards 


of efficient performance. 


Made in Britain by British Craftsmen 


IMPBRIA) 


(YPEWRITER COMPANY LIMITED ° aT ue 


It’s here in the pumps at last! BP Super — 
successful product of long laboratory research and the 
latest refinery techniques. This new premier-grade spirit 


opens the road to a new kind of motoring — free from 


| pinking and all that pinking 


means. When you fill her 
up with BP Super you get 
greater pulling power, longer z 
engine life and more miles 


per shilling. 
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AN INCENTIVE FOR 
YOUNGER EXECUTIVES — 





— One value of a pension scheme 


N old-established Midlands firm instituted a pensions scheme 
l oe years ago. The rate of staff turnover has been reduced 


and recruitment of new staff made easier. In addition, the 


See earn Sea 


younger executives are working with new vigour. They no longer 
feel that their promotion is blocked by older men who continue 


working after normal retirement age. 


A 


This is one of many interesting cases handled by Robt. 
Bradford (Pensions) Ltd. who specialise in pension schemes. 
Unconnected with any insurance company, they have unrestricted 
choice of the whole insurance market. They arrange, with 
complete impartiality, for policies to be specially written to suit 
their clients’ individual requirements. 

This specialist consultancy costs nothing. One of the directors 
will be glad to discuss possibilities with you. 





Robt. Bradford 


(PENSIONS) © Bers 5 | 
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AMERICAN SURVEY is pxepared partly in 
the United States, partly in London, 
Those items which are written in the 
United States carry an indication to 
that effect ; all others are the work of 


the editorial staff in London. 


Dulles at Work 


Washington, D.C. 

AR JOHN F OSTER DULLES, President Eisenhower’s 
M Secretary of State, who led his party’s assaults on 
the Democrats’ handling of foreign policy, is coming to 
grips at once with the problems which are now his responsi- 
bility. Accompanied by Mr Harold Stassen, the new 
Director for Mutual Security, Mr Dulles is off to Europe 
fora firsthand study of the delicate and difficult issues that 
harassed Mr Acheson and Mr Harriman for so long. 
Their itinerary includes Rome, London, Paris, Bonn, The 
Hague, Brussels and ‘Luxemburg—all in ten days, but Mr 
Dulles’s experience will enable him to get the most out 
of his short stay. 

It is evident that Mr Dulles and Mr Stassen are most 
concerned with Germany, the European Defence Com- 
munity, and the question of building Europe’s military 
strength without shattering its economic structure, In his 
broadcast this week Mr Dulles mentioned anxiety about 
the “ trend to unity ” as one of the reasons why the Presi- 
dent proposed the trip. How much General Eisenhower 
modifies Mr Truman’s foreign aid requests will hardly be 
determined until Mr Dulles’s return ; Congress will want 
the impressions of the new Republican Secretary of State 
before it votes any more money. In the meantime, Mr 
Dulles’s appearance in Europe may help to postpone the 
arrival of too many European visitors in Washington before 
the new Administration is ready to receive them. 

While Mr Acheson basks in the sunshine of the British 
West Indies, free from all these worries and out of range, 
at least momentarily, of the poisoned arrows of his critics, 
Mr Dulles has set out to show how the business of the 
cold war should be conducted, how the struggle against 
Communism can be won without anybody getting hurt. 
Even Mr Dulles seems to tend nowadays to the belief that 
this task is not as simple as he and: others in his party 
Suggested during the recent political campaign. 

The new Secretary of State has spent practically all of 
his adult life preparing for this job, As a young man he 
accompanied President Wilsem to the Versailles peace 
conference. He became a fabulous international lawyer. 
He helped draft the United Nations Charter. He partici- 
pated in several meetings of the Council of Foreign 
Ministers. And, finally, he wrote, in large part, the 
Japanese peace treaty. His is a formidable career of 
achievements, Consequently, it hurts and surprises him 
that some of the men he has worked with in the recent 
past and will be working with in his new role are 
‘mewhat uneasy about him; they feel that all his 


vast experience has left something unfinished in his ideas. 

A good deal of this uneasiness about Mr Dulles is the 
result of the speeches he made during the election campaign. 
He seemed to come disturbingly near to proposing some- 
thing like a war of liberation to free the peoples of the 
Soviet satellites and maybe even the Russians themselves. 
His ideas on this theme produced such a profound shock 
abroad that General Eisenhower had to disavow them as 
gently and as inconspicuously as possible. 

Now Mr Dulles is saying things a little more quietly 
and discreetly. His liberation theme is still the essence 
of his policy, but it is noticeably muted ; no longer is he 
encouraging the idea, exciting and perhaps politically 
advantageous in the curious American mood of last autumn, 
that the satellite peoples should be showered with tommy- 
guns and sticks of dynamite for breaking out of their 
Soviet dungeons. 


* 


“People who are enslaved deserve to be free, and it is 
to our interest to have them free,” Mr Dulles told the 
Senate Foreign Relations Committee before it confirmed 
him in his new post. Mr Acheson and President Truman 
have said much the same thing. Mr Dulles continued to 
surprise his listeners by the moderation of his views now 
that he must translate them into deeds. 


This does not mean a war of liberation. A good example 
of what I mean is the defection of Tito in Jugoslavia. His 
rule is not one we admire; it has many examples of 
despotism itself, but it shows that we can weaken and break 
the apparent monolith of Soviet Communism. ; 


So far, even the most nervous European could scarcely 
find cause for complaint. But then, in one sentence, Mr 
Dulles seemed to edge almost imperceptibly towards the 


view that had frightened so many during the campaign. 


“If our only goal is to stay where we are,” he said, “ we 
will be driven back.” Thus, the policy of containment of 
Communism, the policy behind all the Truman Adminis- 
tration’s moves, was “ unsound.” It seems clear that the 
word “containment,” which certainly expressed inade- 
quately the Truman policy, is now replaced by the word 
“liberation,” which probably will turn out to be equally 
inadequate as time goes on. 

Finally, Mr Dulles suggested that the whole problem 
boils down to the maxini that what the Russians can do 
the Americans can do better: 
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Those who don’t believe that results can be achieved by 
moral pressure, by the weight of propaganda, don’t know 
what they are talking about. The Russians have achieved 
their restlts without using a single Russian soldier. Surely 
what the Russians can accomplish we can accomplish. 

In his testimony Mr Dulles succeeded in assuring his 
fellow-Republicans and those with relatives in Eastern 
Europe who voted Republican that he is still for “ libera- 
tion” of the satellite peoples. He even went so far as 
to insist that he would not retract or repudiate any of 
the more extravagant statements he made during the cam- 
paign or that he wrote into the Republican foreign policy 
platform. And, he added, if the committee insisted he 
would prove such statements as the one claiming that the 
Ko; an war could have been avoided. Happily, no one 
wanted to be contentious and unpleasant and the matter 
was dropped. 

But Mr Dulles’s remarks should also go far to reassure 
Europe and the statesmen he will be meeting there in the 
next few days that he is not as terrifying and reckless as 
he seemed to be during the campaign. He seems to have 
come to the knowledge that if he tried to do some of the 
things he hinted at during the campaign, which would 
involve intensifying the cold war, he would find himself 
and the United States more or less alone on the field. The 
status quo is not unendurable in Europe ; and not everyone 
is convinced that the only choice is, as Mr Dulles suggests, 
between going forward or backward. 

Equally important from the viewpoint of Europeans, 
Mr Dulles was careful to emphasise that his policy would 
not put Asia first, as seemed indicated by the whole tenor of 
the election campaign ; nor, he said, would it put Europe 
first. Since the Soviet challenge is global, he said, it 
must be met on a global basis. (Again, Mr Truman and 
Mr Acheson could almost be seen nodding in solemn agree- 
ment, wondering what all the noise was about in the recent 
past.) Mr Dulles, however, appears more concerned than 
the late Administration about the deterioration in relations 
with Latin America, which he attributed to neglect in 
Washington and the inroads of Fascism and Communism, 
and which he feared might produce “another China.” 
Nevertheless the Dulles-Stassen mission is a measure of the 
Eisenhower Administration’s urgent concern about Europe. 
The President has been to Korea and presumably is pre- 
paring plans to lighten that nightmarish burden. Now, 
he has sent Mr Dulles and Mr Stassen to see whether they 
can find, on the spot in Europe, a way to prevent the 
structure he did so much to build from crumbling away. 


Beef Barons 


FROM A CORRESPONDENT IN TEXAS 


EXAS cattle interests, notably the great King ranch, 
have recently been extending their operations into other 
states and other countries—among them Brazil, Mexico, 
Cuba and Canada. But this does not mean that large-scale 
ranching is declining in Texas ; the opposite is, in fact, the 
case, The last two censuses have shown an increase in the 
average size of agricultural holdings in the state, a reversal 
of the historic trend there. 
This is in part the result of the fall in acreage planted 
to cotton and the rise in farm mechanisation, the effects 
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of which have been felt in other states as well. But the 
main reason for the swing back to large-scale ranching % 
Texas is peculiar to that state ; in the past their well-known 


pride led Texans to over-estimate the potential are, d 
cultivable land. To them grassland was something thy 
would be ploughed up as soon as the westward Sweep of 
the state’s growing population demanded it ; . Continued 
expansion of farming was to be the foundation of Texas's 
economic development. In fact, petroleum has been th. 
foundation of a far greater economic development than “i 
foreseen even by Texans, and they have come to realise 
that much of the surface of their state was never mean 


MEX/C0 


cities 


Total land area of state 
Pastureland in 1950 
Forest grating | -i.5) 6c. 
Brush and prairie 
Cropland in 1950 


168.6 million acres 
109.§ million acres 
30.6 million acres 
72.3 million acres 
31.3 million act 


Coenen eee en eee 


eee eee eeee 


1935 197 
Number of Seent3355 3. ek §01,017 331,507 
Average acreage of farms ............ 274.6 438.5 


by nature to be cultivated, that it is suitable only for 
grazing ranges. 

In the last two decades the cattlemen and sheepmen have 
stopped retreating before the ploughmen. Today in Tex 
the poorer soils, the brush and grassland, are willingly let 
to the ranchers ; the farmers have settled on the bettet, 
tillable soils wherever they are found and over 6 million 
acres of land that were formerly cultivated have now beet 
returned to pasture. The census makes no distinction 
between crop-growing farms or market-gardens and 
livestock-producing ranches, and in Texas the average 
conceals enormous differences. In East and Central Texas 
farms run from 100 to 400 acres in size, while in West 
and South Texas the ranches average over 10,000 acits 
each and even around 30,000 acres in a few counties. 

At the very top the average size may have shrunk: the 
800,000 acres of the Matador holdings in the Panhandle 
(they are divided between the main Matador and the 
Alamositas ranches), which were sold by the British owners 
to New York interests in 1951, are now being divided UP 
into somewhat smaller tracts. But with this exception, the 
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swing is towards larger land holdings. It must, however, 
be remembered that a 200-acre farm in the irrigated valley 
of the Rio Grande may be the equal, in cash value and 
production, of a 10,000-acre ranch on the arid 


potential , 
rocky plateau of the Trans-Pecos region. 

The economic and social implications of this wide 
variation in the size of land holdings are, therefore, not 
so great as they seem at first sight, although it is certainly 
crue that the big ranchers are usually as wealthy and inde- 


pendent as the term “baron ” suggests. Like their British 
counterparts of centuries ago, they keep mansions in town 
as well as palaces on their estates and many of the finest 
residences in Texas cities belong to them. Some of their 
wealth comes from oil, either because it has been discovered 
on the ranch or because a man who has made a fortune 
in oil has taken to cattle ranching as a sideline. In conse- 
quence, the price of ranch land has been pushed up. As 
one rancher said recently: 
I would like to keep this little spread [about 20,000 acres] 
but it just looks like the durned oil millionaires are going 
to take it away from me by offering me three times what 
it’s worth. 


* 


Today the largest Texas ranch is that of the King 
interests, a million acres lying south of Corpus Christi. 
The second place, which was long held by the Matador 
ranches, now probably belongs to the Waggoner ranch, over 
half a million acres in North Central Texas, which used 
to be managed by President Eisenhower’s new Secretary 
of the Navy. The Burnetts, another historic Texas ranching 
family, have holdings nearly as large in West Texas, and 
there are a number of other ranches of comparable size 
there and in Trans-Pecos Texas. These big ranches .are 
devoted primarily to cattle, although there are some 
sizable holdings in South West Texas where sheep and 
angora goats are raised. 


Some of these ranching operations are limited companies, 
but most of them are individually owned, especially in the 
older ranching region round Victoria on the coastal plains. 
Probably nowhere else in American business are such great 
investments privately handled. As a rule these ranches are 
run with a Minimum, sometimes an amazing minimum, of 
office work, although a few, especially the company-owned 
ones, have their city offices attended by the usual corporate 
personnel of lawyers, accountants and secretaries. ‘The 
typical rancher, however, abhors that sort of thing. Personal 
integrity and confidence in the spoken word are high: a 
conversation in the lobby of the Scharbauer Hotel in 
Midland thay settle a deal of half a million dollars. Some 
of the Texas ranches are owned by out-of-state interests, 
and are operated by managers, but this, too, is unusual. 

The rancher may cling to the simplicity of old-style 
business methods, but his operating methods, like his living 
habits, are up to date and constantly improving. The cattle 
tick, which carries Texas cattle féver, has been eradicated 
by a vat-dipping process over a long period of years. 
Attempts have been made to prevent the overstocking of 
range lands, which causes serious soil erosion ; this problem 
was aggravated by the severe drought last year. Still 
another problem facing cattlemen today is how to eradicate 
the mesquite, huisache and cedar that have spread from 
the Mexican border over an estimated 55 million acres of 
former prairie land ; these timbers have little value and 
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are harmful to the grass'range. The ranchers have also 
contributed to the development of new range grasses and 
of grain sorghums and maize adapted to the varied soil and 
weather conditions of Texas. 


The experimental work on the King ranch has been 
particularly ~ valuable. Here has been established, by 
crossing Brahman and Shorthorn stock, the Santa Gertrudis 
breed of cattle, which is better adapted to the climate of 
southern Texas than are the Herefords, which do well in 
the northern part of the state and have been crossed with 
the lank leathery Longhorns to produce the fine range cattle 
of today. Putting meat on the animal has become the 
subject of much scientific study. The rancher knows that 
when steers swing head or tail at flies, or walk any con- 
siderable distance to the water hole, he is losing valuable 
beef. The modern meat animals travel to market or railway 
station by lorry ; even the cattle rustler uses this form of 
transport. 


Cattle raising is not as easy to mechanise as is crop 
growing. Yet, in addition to the automobile and the lorry, 
the bulldozer is used for clearing brushland and for 
excavating reservoirs, the deep-well drill and: the power 
pump for improving the water supply, and the aeroplane 
for getting a bird’s-eye view of the property, for dusting 
against insects and to get rid of the mesquite, and for 
making business trips to the city. This strange mixture 
of the old and the new is epitomised by the rancher who 
drives from Fort Worth to his headquarters in a Cadillac 
and then puts on boots and spurs to ride to the south 
pasture, just as cowboys did half a century ago. 


* 


Cattle were introduced into Texas around the Spanish 


missions established in the early eighteenth century ; later 


the Spanish strain was crossed with scrub stock brought 
into Texas, which only joined the United States in 1849; 
by American colonists. From these developed the famous 
Texas Longhorns, which were running wild by 1850. On 
the unfenced ranges ownership was established and main- 
tained by means of the branding iron and perhaps ten 
million head of these cattle were driven north to meet the 
demand for beef in the eastern cities, or to stock the virgin 
grasslands of the great western plains. 


The decline of trail driving began with the coming of 
the railways in the 1880s. At the same time the introduc- 
tion of barbed wire encouraged the fencing-in of the open 
ranges. Together these brought the cattle barons, and the 
Fence Cutters’ War ; by the end of the century there were 
hundreds of truly baronial holdings on the Texas plains. 
Largest was the XIT ranch of the Capito] syndicate which 
received its 3 million acres in the Panhandle in resurn for 
financing the building of the present State Capitol at 
Austin. Most of these great ranchers were men who had 
learned about “hide and horn” while riding the range 
or trail, but huge holdings were also acquired by land-canny 
Englishmen and Scots. As much as 20 million acres was 
foreign-owned at one time, largely by the British, but with 
smaller holdings belonging to nationals of various European 
countries. To block these foreign investments, the Texas 
Legislature passed the Alien Land Law in 1891, placing 
severe limitations on foreign ownership ; the Matador ranch 
was the last of these great tracts, and now it is the Texans 
who, are building cattle empires overseas. 
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Wilson Capitulates 


+ the end of last week Mr Charles Wilson undertook 
A to dispose of his holdings of General Motors shares and 
to consult the President if his duties as Secretary of Defence 
involved him in decisions which might be affected by his 
previous business connections. Thereupon the President 
sent Mr Wilson’s nomination to the Senate, the balky 
Armed Services Committee endorsed it unanimously and on 
Monday the nomination was confirmed by a Senate vote 
of 77 to 6 (5 Democrats and Senator Morse). This approval 
was not, however, as complete as the votes made it seem 
and it is almost certain that it could not have been obtained 
without Mr Wilson’s complete capitulation. A compromise 
might have been enough if it had been offered promptly 
and spontaneously, but it was out of the question once 
senatorial backs had been put up by Mr Wilson’s apparent 
inability to see why it was unsuitable for the Secretary of 
Defence to have an important interest in the firm which is 
the department’s leading supplier, or why he, at great 
personal sacrifice, should be required to comply with a law 
obviously directed against men of less undoubted integrity. 

Mr Kyes, the Deputy Secretary of Defence, has 
followed Mr Wilson’s example, but the nominations of the 
rest of the team at the Defence Department have been 
held up while the Secretaries of the Army and the Air 
Force decide what to do about their business interests. 
The proposed Secretary of the Navy has apparently no 
compromising share holdings. It is as ironic that he should 
be the only Democrat in the team as it is that the law which 
the Senate is applying so strictly should have been passed 
by a Republican Congress as recently as 1948. 


* 


The immediate situation may have been saved by Mr 
Wilson’s capitulation, but the affair has certainly stored up 
difficulties both for him and for the new President. It will 
take Mr Wilson a long time to live down the impression of 
self-satisfied obtuseness he gave during the hearings on his 
nomination and President Eisenhower and his staff also 
showed surprising political ineptness. The responsibility 
for this is thought to rest with Mr Herbert Brownell, 
the new Attorney-General, and there were at least some 
members of the Senate whose regret at having to oppose 
Mr Wilson was mitigated by the thought of the discomfort 
they were causing Mr Brownell, 


* 
Citizen Truman ~ 


i ee was undoubted pathos in Mr Truman’s abrupt 
descent from a centre of power grown so much greater 
since the last President—Mr Hoover—retired twenty years 
ago. A handful of the faithful gathered round the door of 
the ever-loyal Mr Acheson, who cushioned the transforma- 
tion to plain Mr Truman with a private lunch, but the 
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crowds were busy cheering the new President 


Trumans, shorn of their secret service guards, s}:)peq oid 
out of Washington on their way back to Missour}. By Mi 


Truman himself has soon dispelled any unduly 1: azic reflec. 
tions on the ruthlessness and wastefulness of th. 


lemocratic 
process. 

There may be little likelihood that Congress w!! pass the 
Bill, a new version of a hardy perennial, giving c» -Presideng, 
a pension of $25,000 a year and a non-voting place in the 
Senate even though it would apply to a Republican, My; 
Hoover, as well. But Mr Truman’s first press conference 
since his retirement shows that he has no intentic) of accept. 
ing a patient obscurity. Unfortunately, his scepticism aboy 
the Russians possessing an atomic bomb of their own akg 
suggests that he is as vulnerable to slips of memory out of 
office as he was in it ; the experts have been quick to point 
out that the last White House announcement, in 1951, spoke 
specifically of “ another atomic bomb” being exploded ip 
the Soviet Union. It is being noticed, too, that in his las 
days in office the President, whether by acciden' or design, 
left to Mr Eisenhower decisions—such as whether to accept 
a higher tariff on briar pipes and to revoke the order making 
off-shore oil into a naval reserve—that may become the ray 
material of future Democratic campaigns. A number of 
last-minute reports and proposals seem to be yardsticks 
against which the voters are asked to measure Republican 


shortcomings by an ex-President who looks forward to an 
active political role as a Democratic elder statesman. 
What has been admirable in Mr Truman a: 


a private 
citizen has been his refusal to accept-any job or source of 
income which might seem to cheapen the great office he 


held for over seven years. The Vice-President, Mr Barkley, 
already has a television programme, “ Meet the Veep”— 
the affectionate nickname to which he earned the unique 
title. Mr Truman, with only his army pension of $1124 
month and whatever he managed to save from his $100,000 
a year salary, will need, like a number of past Presidents, to 
find some additional income if he is, as he wishes, to spend 
some of his energies lecturing to schools and colleges. The 
immediate project nearest his heart, however, is the library 
at Grandview, Missouri, to house his papers, twelve lorry 
loads of them, and for which the public is asked to subscribe 
$1,500,000 in the interests of future historians. 


* 
Discrimination Once Again 


HE resolution calling for a constitutional amend ment to 
prohibit either the payment of a poll tax or a property 
qualification as a voting requirement in federal ¢lections 
is likely to be third time lucky, at least as far as the first 
stage of its passage is concerned, Twice held up in the 
past by the Senate Judiciary Committee under Senator 
McCarran, it should now reach the floor of the Senate, for 
the new chairman of the committee, Mr Langer, is 
outspoken champion of civil rights legislation. Nor is 20) 
serious difficulty expected in getting through the last stage 
of the lengthy procedure of constitutional amendment, 
ratification by three-fourths of the 48 states, for ‘licre af 
now only five states, all southern, which actually use the 
poll tax as a means of denying the vote to Negroes. 
The intermediate stage, that of obtaining Congressional 
approval, will, however, be more difficult. But even here 
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the prospect is fairly hopeful, for the resolution is sponsored 
by an impressive number of southern Democrats. This does 
not mean that resistance to federal legislation against 
racial discrimination has collapsed. The strategy of the 
liberal southerners who first drafted this resolution is to 
weaken the opposition of the defenders of states’ rights by 
using the procedure of constitutional amendment, and by 
starting with an issue which no longer arouses strong 
emotions in the South, The southern conservatives, on the 
other hand, may intend to give way on the poll tax in order 
¢ strengthen the position from which they will oppose other 
anti-discrimination measures, 


* 


The only place where Negr~ problems are not compli- 
cated by the states’ rights question is in Washington, DC, 
for it is governed directly by Congress. Yet this semi- 
southern city offers notorious examples of racial segregation. 
The US Court of Appeals, by a vote of § to 4, has just 
upheld the right of restaurants in the capital to refuse to 
serve Negroes. The judges stressed that they were not 
ruling on the wisdom of such a policy, but only on its 
legality. The local laws forbidding such discrimination 
were passed eighty years ago and had, in the opinion of the 
majority, fallen into such disuse as to be unenforceable ; 
but to the minority one of the important considerations was 
that the policy of which these laws were an expression has 
now become widely accepted. This was a test case, brought 
by the authorities of the District of Columbia, and the 
decision will almost certainly be appealed to the Supreme 
Court. That court’s decision in this case, and in one already 
before it concerning segregation in the district’s schools, 
may force President Eisenhower to prove, or at least to 
try and make Congress prove, the sincerity of the pledge 
he gave to Negro voters during his election campaign, that 
he would eliminate segregation in Washington. 


* 


President Meets Press 


RESIDENT EISENHOWER is already finding that early 
P rising—his weekly meeting with the Republican leaders 
in Congress is set for 8.30 a.m. on Mondays—does little to 
lift the burden of a job, of which the most trying part is 
possibly the weight of constant and often trivial personal 
contacts. Yet the danger of the various schemes for reliev- 
ing the President, by streamlining the ever-spreading execu- 
tite office, is that they may put an undesirable barrier not 
only between the President and his government, but even 
more between the President and the people. President 
Eisenhower, however, naturally thinks in terms of the 
efficient military system to which he is accustomed, as was 
shown by his appointment of Mr Sherman Adams as a 
civilian chief-of-staff, to act as a filter between the President 
and both his subordinates and his outside visitors. 

These visitors are being told to keep their lips sealed, as 
part of Mr Eisenhower’s attempt to prevent premature 
leakage of his plans to the press. There are other signs that 
he finds one of the most annoying aspects of political life to 
be the absence of the military security regulations by which 
he has in the past been protected when dealing with the 
Press. In view of all this there has been much relief at the 
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announcement that, in spite of rumours to the contrary, he 
intends to continue the regular press conferences which were 
begun by the Republican President Taft, but which only 
took their present informal and valuable shape under Presi- 
dent Franklin Roosevelt. There are those who feel that, 
particularly as handled by Mr Truman, they have become 
too informal to have much value, that his often tactless 
“ off-the-cuff ” answers did more damage than the privilege 
of directly questioning the President was worth. It is true 
that the press has other means of obtaining the information 
it needs and that the President has other means of telling 
the public what he wants it to know. But the main point 
of press conferences is that they tell the President what 
the public wants to know, and prevent the White House 
from becoming an ivory tower. 

The presidential press conference has often been 
described as the American equivalent of the British parlia- 
mentary question and it has been suggested that, if ques- 
tions had to be presented in writing beforehand, as they 
were in President Hoover’s time, more detailed and 
enlightened answers would be possible. Some of the advan- 
tages of the written question may perhaps be gained by 
President Eisenhower’s decision to ask members of his 
Cabinet to attend when they are concerned with announce- 
ments that are to be made.. He is also thinking of holding 
occasional press conferences on television. The knowledge 
that the whole nation was watching would, however, inevit- 
ably take away much of the spontaneous informality which 
has been the most outstanding characteristic of the presiden- 
tial press conference. 
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The World Overseas 


The Americans in France 


FROM OUR PARIS CORRESPONDENT 


HE straight-from-the-shoulder-question : Why don’t 
we like ‘the Americans ? is not often asked in public 
by French newspapers, still less by French politicians. Each 
year more and more Americans are visible against the 
French landscape and each year, in Paris and the constitu- 
encies, the official silence becomes more deafening. Has 
any non-Communist member of parliament, except M. Jules 
Moch and M. Chaban-Delmas (deputy and mayor of 
Bordeaux), ever made reference to the actual live Americans 
in France ? One does not recall it off-hand. Meanwhile 
a pall of undifferentiated anti-Americanism clouds nearly 
every French political appreciation. The American 
authorities, for their part, seem quite content with the 
silence technique. Perhaps they are right to bank on old 
memories of which Lafayette is the symbol and to ignore 
temporary bad feeling between the two republics ; their 
attitude shows at least a sophistication which the French 
would doubtless relish, were they aware of it. 

It is, of course, the Communists who speak of the 
“ American occupation” and Humanité which dramatises 
every motor-smash in which Americans are involved. But 
there is a certain unreality about Communist reporting of 
American “ atrocities ” in France which suggests that the 
journalist’s heart is not truly in the business. It is one thing 
10 whip up Parisian “ neutralists” to fear and anger at 
American misconduct of the Korean War; that is well 
within the province of obscurantist propaganda about 
world-events. It is another to make a satirical population 
indignant about happenings at (say) Bordeaux and Chateau- 
roux, the two main American military centres. Stories 
about local profiteering and drunkenness in the streets are 
hardly enough to arouse nation-wide dismay. The more 
subtle Communist fropaganda therefore avoids forced local 
colour and concentrates on atomic generalities and the perils 
of the Atlantic Pact. 

These Communist abstractions undoubtedly fall on 
fertile soil. They remind people of the aftermath of the 
liberation of 1944 when, amid political chaos and economic 
privation, the GI was the effective master of France. No 
more than it can forget the long years of German occupa- 
tion can the population forget its final exhausted subservi- 
ence to its liberators who, in spite of the great services 
rendered, seemed sometimes more lurid and more out- 
Jandish than the familiar enemy. But what of Americans 
in France today? To what extent is French anti- 
Americanism due to their physical presence ? Before the 
great depression 23,000 Americans (including Mr Ernest 
Hemingway) lived in Paris: today there are 10-11,000, 


(This is also the rough total of the barely noticed British 
residents.) This largely cultural colony is not at al! colonia 
in Lenin’s sense of the term and now, as then, fits happily 
into the Latin Quarter so delightfully depicted by Mr 
Elliot Paul. The only political significance of the 11.000 
lies in its conspicuous fragment of diplomats: their auto- 
mobiles are rormally ‘too large and add greatly to parking 
difficulties around the Champs Elysées. Then there are 
the tourists ; these are the real invaders of the country, 
beside whom the 10,000 or 1§,000 American soldiers to be 
found on the supply route from Bordeaux to Germany, at 
the Fontainebleau and Marly HQs, and on the airfields of 


Champagne and Lorraine, are a pathetic little cohort indeed, 
TOURISTS IN FRANCE 
AMERICANS Britisi 
1949 200,000 410,000 
1950 264,000 560,000 
195% 285,000 660,000 
1952 350,000T 410,000 


+ Provisional figures. 
There can be little doubt that this tidal wave of tourists 


is detrimental to Franco-American relations. ‘ Absence 
makes the heart grow fonder ” is really, in this sad world, 
an iron law of international friendship ; a fact which partly 


explains the extraordinary vogue enjoyed by Russia m 
Western Europe from 1941 to about 1947, (Even now the 
French Communist party retains a certain cachet from being 
the only band of Frenchmen on hob-nobbing terms with 
the invisible former ally.) Between the wars, it must be 
remembered, the numerous British tourists in France com- 
manded a fair measure of loathing, partly because of theit 
superior wealth (the Third Republic was solidly grounded 
in envy) but even more from their unendearing remoteness 
of manner. In due course these realities contributed to the 
myth of a snobbish, perfidious Albion which reached its 
zenith during the summer of 1940. The subsequen: impact 
of the powerful Nazi-German and North American cultures 
upon France caused, however, a reversal of feeling in favour 
of the British (which, on the positive side, also sprang from 
much wartime listening to the BBC). The Eng)ish, whe 
had had their century in the nineteenth century—and 0vt- 
side French territory, at that—were now quictly back oa 
their island with a £25 travel allowance, It was inevitable 
that they should be more popular in France than the 
current Greatest Power which was having its ccntuly 
globally, i.e. in most countries, including France. It is 
true that the French always like to rake iri foreign on¢y; 
but their touristic zeal is apt to fight a losing batt'c with 
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their xenophobia. Indeed the degree to which they have 
managed to make xenophobia as it were an ingredient of 
7 is itself a tour de force. The cultural notion that 


tourism 1S ‘ 
lege for an American to set foot on French soil 


it is a priv 
ad ts political counterpart in the view that it is a privilege 
for the United States to have France as an ally. 
Some peoples, like some currencies, are non-convertible. 
Such are the French, who have long exercised a truly 
Chinese discrimination against the foreigner, unless he be 
either 2 complete celebrity or a complete nobody. In 
American-occupied Germany, on the other hand, the 
travelle at once aware that he is among a convertible 
people. It is obvious that pliant young Germans admire 
Americans a good deal (often they regard them simply as 
Germans who have met with success). All this is impos- 
sible in a non-convertible country whose popular culture 
is as hard as iron, where the family and its style of living 
is what matters and where so much of public morality is 
sacrificed to countless forms of exquisite private perfection. 
The American with his fund of generosity and unfocused 
enthusiasm is inevitably at a loss, for it is little use his 
feeling that he is everyone’s brother in.a land where mass 
fraternity happens about once a century. Add the fact 


that the Frenchman has a little school-English but -finds it 
very hard to understand American and there is a fairly 
solid foundation for a mésentente. 

Yet there are reasons for thinking that the mésentente 
will not last very long. Had French anti-Americanism 
struck really deep the theme would, in a literary country, 
have inspired by now many novels, plays and films. But 
nothing has yet appeared in France comparable to some 
of Malaparte’s work or to certain postwar Italian films, with 
their moving portrayal of popular disintegration under the 
impact of the liberating armies. It is claimed by the French 
Communists that the best writers, poets and painters are 
members of the party. A number of French Communists 
certainly are, or were, considerable men of letters. But 
these writers have almost never made the horror of American 
civilisation their main theme. 

Psychologists tell us that the part played by projection in 
international relations is imcorrigibly large. Collective 


M. Monnet Reports—lIl 
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friendship therefore remains essentially precarious and 
dependent on transient sympathetic leadership. General 
Eisenhower, whom the French liked and almost loved when 
he was in command of SHAPE, is surely the ideal man to 
heal the Franco-American breach. Another celebrity, 
General Ridgway, who as a divisional commander, para- 
chuted into Normandy, is held in similar esteem. The 
feeling that the President is their man, while his party 
expects better value from the Germans, may well set the 
French on their mettle and spur them to greater military 
effort. At the same time, however, middle-class opinion 
will be very sensitive to the degree of support which 
American policy gives to the French positions in Indo- 
China and the North African protectorates. Any further 
American encouragement of Arabs to extend the Middle 
East to the Atlantic is bound to infuriate irremediably all 
non-Communist political circles in France. 


Private Ambassadors 


But perhaps the decisive indirect factor in the_Franco- 
American relationship of the near future will be the 
strengthening of the bond between France and its European 
neighbours. On the political plane this process of institu- 
tional integration is already under way. In the sphere of 
private action, results may also soon be achieved by a body 
called the Congress of European-American Associations. 
In France there exists the Association France-Etats Unis, 
which, in a less developed form, carries out vis-d-vis the 
United States the—“ rapprochement-role ” of the English- 
Speaking Union in London. The problem, as the French 
association sees it, is to unite the fifteen European asso- 
ciations so that they may act as a common porte-parole 
of Europeans towards American opinion. It is natural 
that France, which has a far greater national past than any 
other continental nation, should find great temperamental 
difficulty in a bilateral relationship with the new greatest 
power. As soon, however, as Paris or Strasbourg or even 
Luxemburg becomes, primus inter pares, the clearing house 
of European political ideas, Franco-American acerbities will 
already be half way to their vanishing-point. 


the past year, owing to increased produc- 
tion in the community, larger deliveries 
from Britain and also the decline in 


A THIRD chapter of M. Monnet’s “nearly one-fifth of the workers of the general industrial activity. As a result, 
hir 


st progress report on the Coal- 
steel Community deals with workers 
and with what has been done to carry 


community lacks 
inadequate housing.” 
cludes that an increase of 50,000 to hold purposes. On the other hand, a 


houses or has the only acute shortages remaining are 
The report con- in coking fines and anthracite for house- 


out the Treaty provisions for improving 60,000 new housing units will have to be surplus of high volatile gas coal has 


their living conditions. In this field the 
High Authority’s first act was to ensure 


arranging to collect the levy on the com- 


four or five years. 
protection against unemployment by concern for welfare is a brave warning 
that workers should not, in the short run, 


constructed annually during the next appeared and stocks are accumulating in 
Coupled with this France and Belgium. Largely to replace 


the types of coal in short supply, dollar 
imports of American coa] will continue 


munity’s production as soon as ‘the expect any spectacular improvement in in the current year, though not on the 


common market opens: From the pro- their standards of living. “An increase 
ceeds of this levy it will draw the funds < in the standard of living often first takes th ’ 
the form of increases in production, tasks is to eliminate this dollar expendi- 


needed to readapt industry and to retrain 


workers if, as a consequence of the single investments and markets.” | $i 
In a fourth division, the report sets the nearly $2 billion at 1952 prices. 
scene with an examination of the present 


market, some enterprises are forced to 
the wall 


Another project set in motion by the outlook in the community’s coal and steel 
Authority is a survey of workers’ industries. 
housing. Preliminary results show that 


scale (16.4 million tons) of imports in 
1952. One of the Authority’s most urgent 


ture, which since 1946 has amounted to 
Steel: In contrast to the years before 


1952, supply and demand are now 
approximately in balance, with a shortage 


Coal: The coal market eased during in only a few products. The crude steel 
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COALFIELDS 
{RON ORE DEPOSITS 


production of the Community rose last 
year by 10 per.cent, from 37.7 million 
tons to 41.6; supplies of rolled products 
increased by 22 per cent. As for raw 
materials, scrap is still scarce and 
although domestic production of iron ore 
rose by over 2 million tons, the com- 
munity depends on imports from third 
countries for about 30 per cent of its 
supplies. 


Perhaps the most striking point to 
emerge from the fifth and final section of 
the report is its conclusion that the com- 
munity ought to concentrate on modern- 
ising existing installations instead of 
building new ones. This is especially 
true of the steel industry, where modern- 
isation along with better utilisation of 
scarce products should by themselves, 
the report suggests, bring about the 
required increase in production. 


The opening up of some new coal 
mines will be necessary, but here again 
effort must be concentrated on increas- 
ing output per man. “A return to out- 
put only halfway between present output 
and prewar output would be enough to 
overcome a large part of the difference 
between available production and prob- 
able requirements.” 


For both industries the objective must 
be not to increase productive capacity 
at any price, but to raise productivity “so 
as to make it possible to improve the 
quality of the products and to lower their 
cest.” Furthermore, the members of the 
community must constantly bear in mind 
the principle of an expanding market. 
As M. Monnet insisted in his speech to 
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the Assembly, “ Even if passing fluctua- 
tions in demand sometimes worry pro- 
ducers, the deep underlying trend of the 
market is towards a continuous expansion 
of consumption.” It is for want of apply- 
ing this principle, the report implies, that 
western Europe has been left so far 
behind in the industrial race. 


In 1913 the countries of the Com- 
munity produced as much steel as the 
United States and six times more than 
Russia. Today they produce only one- 
third as much as America and only 
slightly more than the Soviet Union. 
Average consumption of steel per head 
is not substantially higher in the Com- 
munity than in Soviet Russia. 


The authors of the report, after con- 
sulting with economists, industrialists, 
trade union leaders and governments, 
have given a rough forecast of the long 
term demand for the coal and steel of 
the community. Their estimates of future 
increases in production needed for 
domestic cOnsumption and exports are 
summarised in the following table. 


(millions of tons) 










Pro 


| Pro- 
Current duction duction 
} Pro- in Increase in 
| duction five ten 
i | years 
Coal .. 240-0 275—285 } 25—35 295 
Of whach | 
Coke. | 63-0 | 71—73 $—11 iy 
Steel . } 41-7 47—50 6--& 52° 5—56 
Iron ore | 18-4 | 22—23 3-6—4-6 ie 





To judge from the forecasts of coal 
production, the community does not 
plan to rely to any important extent on 
British coal exports ; it is noted, how- 
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ever, that one of the tasks 
Committee will be to determine whether 
Britain can resume its traditiong| 
exports on the prewar scale. ; 


How to finance new investment jy 
been and will remain one of the Most 
difficult problems facing the members of 
the community. According 


for the Joint 


to the 
report, the total investment Programme 
envisaged for the community will 
require an annual sum of $1 to $13 


billion. As much as half of this total wil 
probably be covered by amortisation 
funds, but the rest must be financed jy 
other means. 


The report states that “ tradition 
financing methods are no longer 
adequate to assure coverage of the neces. 
sary expenditure on equipment.” Since 
the end of the war the capital markets 
of the six countries have made a meagre 
contribution toward financing invest. 
ment in the coal and steel industries, 
They have provided only about 30 per 
cent of the funds required for gross 
investment in these industries and have 
charged excessively high rates for long. 
term borrowing—8-I0 per cent as com 
pared with § per cent in Britain and 
4 per cent in the United States. Another 
30 per cent of the required funds ha 
come from governments, and of this 
about half was provided by American 
economic aid. The remaining 40 pet 
cent of gross investment was the result 
of self-financing by industry—a propor- 
tion that cannot be raised much higher 
without endangering the level of prices 

The High Authority believes it can 
play a very valuable, if limited, role in 
the financial field, partly through a 
judicious use of the levy on the output 
of the community, which will bring in 
some $50 million annually. This “ inter- 
national tax” will be used not only to 
finance redeployment but also to lay 
basis for building up the High 
Authority’s credit. 


Once the Authority’s credit is esta 
lished, it plans to assist investment in 
two ways: by granting, from funds 
obtained through borrowing, direct loans 
to aid the most important investinent 
programmes ; or by giving its guaranitt, 
to enable industry to obtain loans from 
sources that would not otherwise b 
available to them. In_ short, the 
Authority’s aim is to enlarge the financial 
resources at the disposal of the com 
munity and to make the most effective 
use. of them. Investors now hesitate, 
the report says, because they lack 
protection against the uncertainties thal 
beset individual economies. 

Within the framework of the financial 
structure of the community, ™¥ 
methods will be established in an attempt 
to overcome this hesitation by making 
investments productive and by sco 
panying them with irrevocable guarantecs 


(Concluded) 
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The Fate of the 


THE EF 


in annihilating almost 
completely the rich, teeming and varied 
Jewish community of Eastern Europe. 
Of the 10 million Jews who lived there 


before the war less than a quarter were 


tye Nazi camps and gas-chambers 


succeed ed 


spared. With its two million survivors 
Soviet Jewry became the biggest 
Jewish community in Europe and the 
second—beside the American Jews—in 
he world. Yet it, too, was bled white. 
At the end of hostilities the survivors 
from the Ukraine and White Russia, 


from the Baltic lands and Bessarabia— 
t who had been evacuated or had 
fed before the Nazi invader—were 
spread all over the Soviet Union mourn- 
ing their dead. With the downfall of 
the common enemy they could expect 
a special solicitude from the victorious 
Soviet Government. But the change of 
enemies which soon followed was bound 
to undermine the position of Soviet 
Jewry. Martyrs of the hot war, they 
were to be among the first victinis of 
the cold one. 

Jewish loyalty to the Soviet regime 
was above suspicion during the struggle 
with Germany, but doubts crept in when 
the wartime allies became the potential 
enemy. Were not the Jews linked by 
family ties with the West, particularly 
with America? The Russian centre of 
search for war refugees, for instance, 
reported that the bulk of its inquiries 
from abroad were concerned with Jews. 
Suspicion was to grow in intensity as 
the cold war developed until it 
reached the present outburst. Yet the 
process was neither uniform nor con- 
tinuous. The community of interest 
inherited from the war persisted for 
some time. 

But in the Ukraine the influence of 
the Nazis was not so easy to eradicate. 
Ukrainian nationalists continued to 
operate even after the Germans’ depar- 
ture, and among them anti-Soviet and 
anti-semitic feelings were closely inter- 
woven. The Jews had to wait for the 
Soviet Government to get the situation 
under control before they could trek back 
westwards. The Politburo’s strong man, 
Lazar Kaganovich—himself a Jew— 
was sent to the Ukraine as secretary 
of the party to crush the resistance 
there, Finally, however, either through 
fear of local anti-semitism or because the 
dispersal of the Jews fitted in well with 
its policy, the Government. did not 
encourage their return and only a few 
regained their western homes. 

It looked as if this dispersal of the 
formerly concentrated Jewish com- 
munity would speed up assimilation and 
mark the beginning of the end of a 
Separate Jewish problem in Russia. At 
the same time, however, there appeared 


those 


Soviet Jews—II 


signs of a policy which promised to 
prove troublesome for the Soviet Jews. 
When, in 1946, Zhdanov launched his 
attack on literature and art, his two 
targets were those who looked mourn- 
fully to the past instead of. “ building 
joyfully the future,” and those who 
“bowed too respectfully before the 
West.” Jews were liable to fall in great 
numbers into both these pitfalls. But 
“ Zhdanovism” was to gather strength 
only later, and for the moment even 
Jewish cultural life—though ‘not as 
prosperous as in the ’30s—was still quite 
active. There was still a Jewish theatre 
in Tashkent and travelling companies 
beyond the Urals. The Jewish anti- 
fascist committee was not yet disbanded. 
It had in its ranks famous writers—like 
Ilya Ehrenburg—and bemedalled Jewish 
generals. It also published thrice 
weekly a Yiddish paper—Einigkeit. The 
Soviet Encyclopedia written at that 
time still devoted some space to Jewish 
language, literature and the theatre. It 
described the latter’s director, Michaels, 
who was also a prominent member of the 
anti-fascist committee, as the best King 
Lear in the Soviet Union (the same 
Michaels: is now described as the chief 
link between the Zionist agents of 
American imperialism and the “trea- 
cherous doctors ”’). 


Flirtation With Israel 


In addition; outside the Soviet Union 
there followed a_ strange flirtation 
between the Soviet leaders and the 
Jewish nationalists over Palestine. The 
Russians encouraged illegal immigration 
into Palestine and were among the first 
to recognise the new State of Israel. By’ 
such means they hoped to induce the 
Israelis to turn towards the Soviet 
Union, to create trouble for the British 
and to gain the sympathy of American 


Jewry. Russian support of Israel also 
had internal repercussions. Soviet 
Jewish propagandists were. suddenly 


ordered to praise Zionism—not a home 
version in Birobidzhan, but the real 
thing which for years had been attacked 
as an “imperialist tool.” This volte- 
face must have shocked them and all 
the older party members. For younger 
Communists Zionism was probably not 
an issue at all. Yet the propaganda— 
though it was destined for export only— 
must have found an echo among the 
recently incorporated East European 
Jews and the elder members of the 
Ukrainian and White Russian 
communities. 

Though the campaign was.of their 
own doing the Soviet leaders were 
probably alarmed at these symptoms of 
double allegiance. Anyhow, the gamble 
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on Israel proved a failure. The pro- 
Soviet elements in the new state were a 
minority and Israel was slowly drifting 
into the Western ‘camp. In addition, 
when cold war alignments crystallised, 
American Jewry appeared in the front 
rank of the anti-Soviet forces. 


Previous Purges 


From 1949 events moved fast. The 
remaining Jewish institutions were soon 
wound up, the theatre closed, plans for 
Jewish schools dropped. The only Yid- 
dish paper ceased to appear ; Moscow 
Radio’s broadcasts in Yiddish went off 
the air. Prominent Yiddish novelists 
and poets—Itsik Fefer, Peretz Markish, 
Bergelson, and Broderson, to quote but 
a few—vanished from the Soviet scene. 
A grim curtain of silence was dropped 
over the Jews as a people. 

Assimilated Jews also found the 
climate of the cold war uncomfortable. 
There is evidence that they were 
eliminated from responsible positions in 
the armed forces and the Ministry of 
Foreign Affairs. In the Zhdanovist 
campaign against cosmopolitanism which 
by now was in full swing, Jews were 
bound to be the chief victims; many 
“culprits” with Russian - sounding 
pseudonym had their original Jewish 
names revealed, 

Yet Stalinist society is full of con- 
tradictions, Every year a great many 
Jews continue to be rewarded with 
Stalin prizes—they normally get well 
over ten per cent—for their achieve- 
ments in Soviet economic, cultural and 
scientific life. It is true that their share 
in the total has somewhat decreased. 
This, however, cannot really be put down 
to discrimination. As the famous Rus- 
sian writer, Alexiey Tolstoy, boasted 
during the war: “ we needed the Jewish 
intelligentsia in the first phase, because 
there was no Russian intelligentsia. 
Now that our own is growing, we shall 
be able to dispense with it.” There was 
an element, but only an element, of truth 
in Tolstoy’s boast. Jews are still 
prominent among Soviet musicians, 
artists, writers and journalists; among 
historians, economists, planners, doctors, 
engineers, and _ scientific. research 
workers. Does the trial of the doctors 
now staged imply that Stalin will 
eliminate them all, that he will cut off 
his mose to spite his face ? 

It is quite possible that the present 
move is only part of a general campaign 
for vigilance and that the Jews—sus- 
pected of Western leanings—are thus to 
be given a special warning. After ail, 
anti-semitic propaganda—as Stalin has 
boasted—may be punished by the death 
penalty under Soviet law. The stage~ 
managers of the coming trial could be 
impeached and get the capital punish- 
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ment under their own law. There is, 
however, rio guarantee that things will 
remain as they are. If Stalin really 
believes that most Soviet Jews, if given 
the chance, would “side with the West, 
he will not hesitate to purge them with- 
out distinction from all positions of 
trust, and even transplant them whole- 


SR ee EE 


His past 


sale from vulnerable areas. 


shows that he is not an anti-semite. Yet, - 


to obtain his political ends he did not 


hesitate to sttike even his fellow- 
Georgians. The remnants _ of Soviet 
Jewry may find themselves again 


wandering in the wilderness. 
(Concluded) 


Mr Markezinis Grasps the Nettle 


BY A CORRESPONDENT 


T is now just over two months since 

for the first time in nearly. a-genera- 
tion the Greek electorate returned to 
power a government with a comfortable 
working majority. Field-Marshal Papa- 
gos and his Greek rally inherited from 
their predecessors in office a situation 
in which foreign aid had restored the 
country’s economy to something like its 
prewar condition. But years of steady 
work and above all of stable government 
are still needed if Greece is to become 
a viable economic unit. The elections 
of last November have produced the 
stable government ; the government has 
now produced an economic programme, 
and, what is more, the determination to 
see it through. 

Shortly before Christmas this pro- 
gramme was explained to the country in 
a radio speech by Mr Markezinis, the 
Minister of Co-ordination. Mr Marke- 
zinis is a comparatively young man of 
great ability and forthrightness ; he was 
perhaps more responsible than anyone 
else for getting Field-Marshal Papagos 
into politics. His reward was the almost 
impossible job of putting the Greek 
economy on to a sound basis. Mr 
Markezinis’ speech in itself- was some- 
thing of an innovation. As he observed, 
on economic policy there has been a 
Great Wall of China between the Greek 
public and previous governments, which 
have done little to explain to the man 
in the street what they were driving at. 
It is unlikely that the man in the street 
was greatly pleased by what Mr Marke- 
zinis had to say. For the main theme 
of his speech was that the country’s 
expenses must be cut down so that it 
can pay its way. 

In the postwar years the certainty of 
foreign aid has enabled ministries and 
to some extent most of the larger insti- 
tutions, particularly the big banks, to 
carry many more people on their pay 
rolis than they could really afford. Now 
that the end of foreign aid is in sight, 
Mr Markezinis said, Greéce must in this 
sense cease to be a welfare state, and 
the state itself must restrict its interven- 
tion in industry, trade and commerce 
to the minimum. An example has 
already been set by a ban on further 
engagements in government service and 


by a rule that civil servants must work 
in the afternoon, something of a hard- 
ship in a country where-rates of pay are 
so low that most people, including the 
higher civil servants, must, if they can, 
have two jobs. Mr Markezinis con- 
sidered that what is needed is fewer civil 
servants, but that those who are left 
should work harder and draw more pay. 


On the financial side Mr Markezinis 
naturally said that he regarded budgetary 
and monetary stability as of great im- 
portance, and described his policy as 
neither inflationary nor deflationary, 
though it is hard to see how the reduc- 
tion of state expenditure can be other 
than deflationary. He said he attached 
importance to the attraction to Greece 
of foreign capital. American aid was 
reduced in 1951-52 to $150 million com- 
pared with $207 million in the preceding 
year. In the current year it is only $80 
million, and there are indications that 
next year it will be no more than $50 
million. Hence the importance of tap- 
ping some other source. But it will be 
difficult to re-establish the confidence of 
the foreign investor so long as problems 
such as the future of Lake Copais remain 
unsettled. Finally Mr Markezinis made 
a great point of the importance of 
reducing the rate of interest and even 
went so far as to say that he would con- 
sider that he had failed in his task if he 
did not succeed in reducing interest rates, 


In Greece the maximum legal rate of 
interest and commission charged by the 
banks is 16 per cent, and outside the 
banks more than double as much is paid. 
The main reason for this almost fantastic 
position is the virtual absence of 
deposits, due to the lack of confidence 
in the currency, But an important con- 
tributory factor is certainly the high cost 
of administration in most of the bigger 
banks, which arises from overstaffing 
and from overbanking. Early in Janu- 
ary the Government announced that it 
had decided, as the first step towards its 
object of reducing interest rates, to 
amalgamate the two biggést commercial 
banks in the country—the National Bank 
of Greecé and the Bank of Athens. The 
new bank would be known as the 
National Bank of Athens, and the present 


head of the Bank of Athens, who has 


3 ired @ great reputation as ag banker 
acqu: ya 
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would be its governor. 


lhe Nation | 
: . ; n National | 
Bank has been in existen 


oF © Since thy 
and until 1928, when the Bink of Greg 
was created, was the bank of issue h 
some respects it is perhaps the Most 
powerful institution in the Country: | 
The Bank of Athens dates from re 
and has been most active in recent jean | 
Between them they account for som. _ 
thing like three-quarters of the COM. 


mercial banking business o: 
together they employ some 
Of these, it was estimated 1 
would be rendered super! 
merger. 
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Battle of the Banks 


It is hardly surprising that 
ment’s action should have n 
bitterest Opposition. The staff of th 
National Bank immediately went 
strike ; a majority of the shareholders of 
the Bank of Athens declared themselves 
against the proposal, and the Parliamep. 
tary opposition attacked the Government 
vigorously for allegedly 
create a monopoly of credit 
clear almost overnight that 
political issue had arisen. 

Last week Mr Markezinis was calle 
on to justify his action in the Chamber, 
and his speech revealed what must have 
been the real reason behind the merger, 
He claimed that the Nationa! Bank’s Jos 
for 1952, before provision for bad and | 
doubtful debts or the usual writings off 
amounted to no less than Drs, 38,00 
million, or, at the official rate of exchange, 
about £900,000.: Obviously, he declared, 
drastic action was needed, and in the 
Government’s opinion the only possible 
solution lay in the amalgamation. Mr 
Markezinis said also that the National 
Bank’s staff numbered over 4,000, of | 
whom as many as 800 had reached the 
rank of Head of Department by the pro- 
cess of automatic promotion. If neces 
sary the Government was reacy to intfo- 
duce special legislation to put the mergtr 
through and to secure proper control of 
the new bank by the authorities in order 
to prevent any danger of a monopdly. 
The speech was well received; th 
strikers shortly after returned to wotk, 
and though some of Mr Markezinis 
facts have since been challenged, arrange- 
ments are now going ahead for the hold- 
ing of general meetings of the two banks 
to give formal sanction to the merger. 

The Government has certainly woo 
the first round. Whether Mr \Markezinis 
will in the end prove strong. than the 
vested interests, amd whether i! he does 
he will succeed by such measures ® 
reducing the cost of borrowing, remains 
tobe seen. But he has certai:'y taken 4 
firm grasp of the nettle ; and { the new 
Government continues to act with deter 
mination, there may yet be hope for Ue 
country’s economic future. 
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} ACKNOWLEDGEMENTS TO 
| BROCKHOUSE ENGINEERING CO. 
| oy 
| By passing through eight 4 ft. diameter '74tever you make— ae 
Motor Cycle frames or aera t 
| Gas Infra-Red Tunnel Units, these ; a Ses 
Kitchen equipment—a Rage Gest 
| motorcycle components take 6 MINUTES  parkinsen&® Cowan hy 
| ONLY from Paint Shop to Assembly Gas tnfra-Red in- ree | 
| Line instead of 45 minutes by older — staltation will speed Reet 8 
| methods. production. oe ry 





Combined with top quality finish, 
this represents a valuable saving in pro- 
duction costs. 


PARKINSON & COWAN 


(GAS METERS) LTD nae 

ENGINEERING: OIVISION (DEPT E) Diageo: 
COTTAGE LANE WORKS : CITY ROAD LONDON : E.c.! : 

TELEPHONE: CLERKENWELL 1766 
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The fifth of the twelve Labours of 
Hercules was to cleanse the stables ’ i 
of King Augeas’s 3000 oxen; this he 
achieved by diverting the river 





Alpheus through them. | Established in 1845, i 3 
All classes of insurance 3 is 
transacted including = eet 
Fire, Life, Accident, is 
| Motor, Marine and | 
The Nickel Organisation, too, uses water pr ae 
throughout the wor 
to perform a Herculean task. Each day | . & 
1800 tons of ore, crushed to powder and ¥ 
mixed with water, are carried by pipeline e a 
across 7$ miles of rugged country to the | . ae 
| ; a 
refinery at Copper Cliff, Ontario. A further a” ‘ seme 
> . Pe 
8,200 tons of waste are removed each day bY OYAL he 
by the same means. This pipeline, mounted " raya: } 
on trestle much as‘65 feet " ; 
a Ss sometimes igs , | \ COMPANY 
high, is the longest pipeline in the world ahaa, 
for transporting mining concentrate. Such WL Z 
an installation is typical of a progressive | 
policy designed to provide more and 
more nickel to meét the ever-increasing Head Offices Et 
ee North John Sc. {| Lombard St. o 
demands of industry. LIVERPOOL | LONDON 
THE MOND NICKEL COMPANY LIMITED ‘ 
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No. 1 of a series 


COKE AND STEEL 


More steel needs more coke for the blast furnaces— 


and Simon-Carves coke ovens are helping to make: it. 


Among the great steelmakers for whom coking plants 
have been built or put in hand since the war are Dorman 
Long, John Summers, the Steel Company of Wales, and two 
of India’s biggest producers, the Tata Iron & Steel Company 
and the Indian Iron & Steel Company. 


These and other post-war steelworks coke oven con- 
tracts in four countries represent some 750 ovens to carbonise 
over five million tons of coal a year—a significant contribution 


to world steel production. 


coal washeries + coke ovens * power stations * sulphuric 
acid plants - chemical plants * gasworks by-product plants . 
sintering plants * ore concentration piants * materials 
handling plants * industrial gears * flour and provender mills - 
Tyresoles reconditioned tyres - and many other specialities 


SIMON-CARVES LTD 

SIMON HANDLING ENGINEERS LTD 
HENRY SIMON LTD 

TURBINE GEARS LTD 

HUNTINGTON, HEBERLEIN & CO. LTD 
CHEMICAL ENGINEERING WILTONS LTD 
THOS. ADSHEAD & SON LTD 

METAL LAUNDERIES LTD. 

TYRESOLES LTD 
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THE ORGANISATION OF 


HENRY GARDNER 
& CO. LTD. 


(CAPITAL AND RESERVES, £1,800,006) 
is associated with 


The British Metal Corporation (Pakistan) Lid., 
Drew, Brown Lid. (Canada), Sandilands Buttery & Co. Lid. ( Malaya), 

and C. Tennant Sons & Co., of New York, as well as with | 
the associates of The British Metal Corporation Lid., Lond, 


Australia, Canada, India, South Africa and Central Africa, 


The Group provides manufac- throughout the world, Expert 
turers and producers of finished knowledge in distribution ang 
articles and raw commodities salesmanship is available 
with an economical method through the various units of 
of marketing their products the Group. 


2, METAL EXCHANGE BUILDINGS, LEADENHALL AVENUE, 
LONDON, E.C.3 


TELEGRAMS CABLES TELEPHONE 
Nonfermet Telex London Nonfermet Lendon MANsion House 452) (10 linn 


Branches at BIRMINGHAM, MANCHESTER and GLASGOW 
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Premium or Pool at the Pump 


aw 


% E Esso Petroleum Company released a couple of 
cats among the pigeons a fortnight ago by deciding 
to market two premium grades of petrol from next 


f Monday, one dearer and one cheaper than the premium 


grades offered by the other distributors. This evidence 


| of competitive spirit is to be welcomed ; for the first 


occasion in 14 years, the oil companies are free to 
compete for the favours of the motorist, and there is 
no way of telling in advance how his custom will be 
distributed between the different grades, as well as the 
different brands, of petrol. 

The major oil companies have invested large sums 
in refinery plant in this country—notably in catalytic 
cracking units, which produce high-grade motor spirit. 
If the refineries are to be economic, that spirit has to 
be marketed. The marketing of the relatively low- 
grade pool petrol (which the industry has undertaken 
to continue to sell to those who want it) has been a 
comparatively simple matter ; now the companies have 
to make their best guesses about the size of the market 
for higher grade petrol, and to strike the right balance 
between the quality of petrol that motorists are likely 
to demand, and the price that they are prepared to pay 
for it. After 14 years of anonymity, and standard pro- 
ducts and prices, the companies are back in the business 
of selling at the pump. 

From Monday next, the only thing unchanged will 
be pool petrol—roughly the same grade at the same 
retail price (in the inner zone) of 1s. 83d., plus 2s. 6d. 
tax. The cheapest of the premium grades will be 
marketed only by Esso, at 4s. 43d., or 2d. more than 
pool. A higher grade, to be marketed by all the other 
companies except Esso, will cost 4s. 53d., 3d. more than 
Pool. Both Esso and the Cleveland Petroleum Company 
(which buys from Esso’s Fawley refinery) will sell a 
thitd grade of premium. petrol costing 4d. more than 


pool and 1d. more than the premium petrols of the 
other companies. 


Before the war, two-thirds of the petrol sold at the 


' pump was premium grade, costing (with tax) 1s. 7d. a 


gallon, as opposed to 1s. 4d. a gallon for “ commercial ” 
grade motor spirit (London zone prices),of which a good 
deal was sold direct to the users. Out of a total of 1,455 
million gallons of motor spirit consumed in 1938, 480 
million gallons were probably premium petrol and the 
remaining 975 million gallons the cheaper ‘commercial 
spirit. The past 14 years have seen many changes. The 
volume of petrol sold at the pump has risen from 837 
million gallons in 1938.to an estimated. total of 1,085 
million gallons last year, while direct sales of petrol to 
the big commercial users have started to decline. Last 
year it is estimated that total consumption was probably 
about 1,680 to 1,690 million gallons. Sales by garages 
seem to show an increase of about one per cent on the 
previous year’s figure of 1,073 million gallons, but 
direct sales to commercial users seem to have fallen by 
2 to 3 per cent to about 600 million gallons. Since 
the petrol tax was increased from 9d. a gallon in 1949 
to 1s. 6d. in 1950, then to 1s. 10}d. in 1951, and finally 
to 2s. 6d. last year, commercial users have come more 
and more to favour the diesel engine, since diesel fuel 
is taxed at 1s. 10}d. a gallon ; this change is showing 
itself in. the quantity of petrol taken up by these users. 

Motor spirit is not a single product, but a blend of 
high and low grade gasoline, making it possible for a 
company to tailor its product to fit a fair variation of 
price and quality. Oil consists only of carbon and 
hydrogen atoms, but these atoms can be grouped.in very 
different ways—into the small snow-crystal structure of 
the light fractions or in centipede-like heavy fractions. 
The production of gasoline consists of a sequence of 
exercises in breaking up some of the heavy fractions, 
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and joining together some of the ultra-light fractions, to 
form structures suited to burn in the cylinder head of 
an internal combustion engine. 

“ Straight-run ” gasoline is removed direct from the 
crude oil by distillation, but it is, in oil terms, a rough 
and ready product. The heavier portion, naphtha, is 
therefore improved by thermal re-forming. This 
process relies on the twin forces of heat and pressure, 
and can therefore be controlled only within broad limits. 
The newer technique of catalytic cracking uses a 
chemical reaction induced by the catalyst to break 
up the heavy fractions into light fractions with 
infinitely greater precision. By this precise process 
of cracking, heavy gas oil of modest commercial value 
can be broken into a high-grade motor spirit. 

A good deal of gas is given off in the process 
and this gas—which is a lighter than motor spirit— 
can be put through a polymerising plant that joins the 
gas molecules together to form spirit of rather 
different composition, but of slightly higher quality, 
than that obtained from the cat cracker. Where the 
refinery is associated with a chemical plant, as at the 
Shell refinery at Stanlow, or the Anglo-Iranian refinery 
at Grangemouth, the output of polymerised gasoline is 
likely to be small, because the bulk of the gases from 
the crackers are used as feed-stock for the chemical 
plant. But where there is no chemical plant, as at 
the Esso refinery at Fawley, the combined output of 
cracker and polymerised high-grade gasoline is likely 
to be high. These differences in refinery procedure 
have a considerable bearing on the commercial policies 
of the different companies. 


* 


Premium petrols of the 4s. 53d. type will be 
around 80 octane, a rating that has become standard for 
the premium grades in most world markets. Such petrol 
is a blend containing 60 per cent high quality cracked or 
polymerised gasoline. The cheaper of the two Esso 
premium petrols will be about 78 octane. The highest 
grade of petrol, carrying a price premium of 4d. a 
gallon, is probably in the region of 83 octane containing 
a very high proportion of cracked and polymerised 
spirit. Comparatively few cars in this country have 
engines so highly tuned that they need a petrol as good 
as this; on the other hand, the fact that it is available 
gives the motor industry greater opportunities for 
experimenting with engine designs. Meanwhile, most 
cars an the road should be well served by petrols no 
higher. than 80 octane provided that their ignition 
systems have been correctly adjusted. 

The interest of the oil companies in premium petrol 


_ varies according to the catalytic cracking plant at their 


disposal. The producers can be counted on the fingers 
of one hand. The biggest of them are Esso, Shell, and 
Anglo-Iranian. The last two market through the joint 
selling organisation of Shell-Mex and BP and have 
crackers working at Stanlow and Llandarcy respectively 
with two more Anglo-Iranian crackers due to come on 
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stream at Grangemouth and Isle of Grain. A x 
cracker is being built at Coryton by the Vacuym Oj 
Company. Until the Coryton plant is completes 
Vacuum will import premium blends of petro} from 
the French refinery of one of its parent Companies 
The other big company, Regent, markets importes 
petrol of all grades from refineries operated abroad by 
Trinidad Leaseholds Ltd and Caltex, for which com. 
panies it acts as the British marketing organisation, 

The principal point of interest during the next fey 
months will be whether the private motorist consider 
the improved performance of the new petrols is worth 
an extra 2d. or 3d. or 4d. Before the war, Shell an 
National Benzole brands (the latter consisting of gaso- 
line bought from Shell refineries and blended by th 
National Benzole Company: with benzo! distilled from 
coal tar) accounted for 60 per cent of the premium petro] 
sold. Esso’s share of the prewar market was relatively 
modest, and the size of the facilities at Fawley fo 
producing premium petrol gives the company a vitd 
interest in expanding its share of the market. The com- 
mercial user—the biggest consumer—who is interested 
primarily in running costs, and only incidentally ip 
vehicle performance, is perhaps unlikely to switch to 
premium. Most of the light vans have passenger car 
engines and could therefore use the better fuels with 
advantage, but their owners may not necessarily be con- 
vinced of the advantage of doing so. And as for the 
motoring in private cars that ranks as an expense for 
tax purposes, the Chancellor will no doubt find that the 
tax payer prefers premium petrol. 

The distribution of sales between the different pre- 
mium brands during this period of competitive tral 
may have an important bearing on the future pric 
policy of the industry. So long as the undertaking 
remains between the companies and the government to 
continue to sell a commercial grade at pool prices, little 
can be done to raise the quality of commercial grades 
towards that of premium spirit. But the inducing 
of the consumer to buy one grade of petro! rather than 
another will, from Monday, involve the wider 
strategy of selling the company’s name. However sigii- 
ficant differences in the blends of petrol may be to the 
chemists of the different companies, they may n0 
be so glaringly apparent to the ordinary consumet. 
During the past two years, the four big companies and 
some of the smaller ones have been making “tied 
house ” agreements with garages to sell only one com 
pany’s petrol in the case of Esso, or a selection in the 
case of Shell-BP (the selection including only thos 
companies drawing their supplies from Shell or Anglo 
Iranian refineries). A good deal of money is being 
advanced or invested by the oil companies to owners 
of garages to improve their appearance and theif faci- 
lities. The garages will have a higher margin on pit- 
mium than on pool petrol, and with the full return of 
brand names and the latest evidence of ceriain differ- 
ences in the marketing policies of the separate ol 
companies, garage owners will now begin to test the 
bargains they have struck. 
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The French and Convertibility 


HE countries of continental Europe are still seething 
T wit suggestions for amendments to the Common- 
wealth’s “plan” for sterling convertibility, even though 
none of them “yet seems to have been told exactly what 
that “ plan” is. The running has now been taken up by the 
new French Government, and when M. Mayer comes to 
London in the middle of next month he will certainly press 
very hard indeed for a relaxation of British import restric- 
tions against French consumer goods. France’s quite 
desperate position in the European Payments Union is 
largely due to its swollen deficit with the sterling area, 
and M. Mayer will make it plain that his main concern now 
is not to receive the right for Frenchmen to turn their 
sterling into dollars (which is what sterling convertibility 
would mean), but the chance to earn more sterling instead. 
In fact, M. Bourges-Manoury, M. Mayer’s new Finance 
Minister, bluntly told a representative of Paris Presse this 
week that “a system of convertibility implying the 
continuation or tightening of trade and payments 
restrictions is not wanted.” 

The British Government is plainly rather hurt at this 
churlish reaction to the “ plan ” for convertibility by those 
who were supposed to gain from it, but M. Bourges- 
Manoury’s views have struck a vibrant chord of sympathy 
among officials in the international organisations centred on 
Paris. The EPU authorities are afraid that the granting 
of convertibility to sterling or any other European currencies 
would cause continental importers to hold back these cur- 
rencies from the monthly clearings ; if so, Britain and its 
partners in any convertibility experiment might become 
large enough creditors in EPU to wreck the whole 
mechanism. These rumblings of complaint from the 
French Government and from EPU are being dovetailed 
with proposals to replace the proposed British Ministerial 
visit to Washington by a joint European mission and an 
“integrated Nato approach.” The possible effect on 
American opinion of this continental pressure must not be 
underestimated. 

Another factor that might help to convert the Americans 
to the school that believes in “ trade liberalisation before 
convertibility’ is the threat that France might otherwise 
revert to trade on the basis of a “ funny franc.” Last week- 
end Paris was alive with rumours that France was contem- 
plating the establishment of differential exchange rates on 
the Latin-American model, the introduction of a “ com- 
mercial” or “ export” franc, a discriminating devaluatioa 
against sterling alone, a sweeping increase in export subsi- 
dies et hoc genus omne. The truth behind these rumours 
‘ems to be that French export pricés are now so out of 
line with world prices that some eventual devaluation of the 


franc may be inevitable ; but, for pyschological reasons, 
M. Mayer would prefer to time it to coincide with any 
general realignment of international exchange rates (for 
example, if sterling were set free) or with the formation of 
an integrated new plan for world trade. There is, therefore, 
an evident danger that Europeans are going to talk to the 


new American administration in a babble of conflicting 


voices. An illogical, but not unnatural, American reaction 
might be to call a plague on all these houses, and to lag 
behind in the role that they themselves will have to play 
before any real advance can be made towards freer trade. 


* 
The Bank Buys Dollars 


HROUGHOUT the past week the sterling rate in the 

foreign exchange market has been held steady on 
either side of $2.81%, but it is evident that the Bank of 
England has been deliberately keeping the rate down below 
the upper gold point of $2.82 by purchases of dollars on 
its own account. The authorities have made their recent 
purchases under three guises. Sometimes they have worn 
the habit of a clearing bank—a cloak that has at times been 
almost indecently transparent. Sometimes they have 
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bought through brokers who have openly passed the name 
cf the Bank of England. And sometimes, when a big seller 
of dollars has been in the market, the authorities have 
approached him and transacted business directly. 

Very little of the present strong demand for sterling seems 
to come from speculators. There may be small bear cover- 
ing operations, but for the most part the turnover, which is 
notably smaller than it was in the closing weeks of 1952, 
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represents commercial selling of dollars against sterling. 
Much of it is in payment for “ in-season” commodities 
from the overseas sterling area, such as cocoa, wool, jute, 
shellac and rubber. The official intervention in the market, 
taken in conjunction with the facts that some $57 million 
was received in gold from EPU at the January settlement 
and that further purchases of newly mined gold have 
probably been made from South Africa, suggest that the 
gold and dollar reserves must have increased substantially 
in January. When the figures are published next week, the 
increase should certainly be over $100 million and may be 
not far short of $150 million. 

The accompanying chart shows the trend of the official, 
transferable and security sterling rates in 1952 and the first 
two weeks of 1953. The rate for transferable sterling stood 
at $2.44 at the beginning of 1952; it was down to $2.40 
at the beginning of February, 1952, but then rose fairly 
consistently to a high point of $2.73} “ bid” in the early 
part of this month. By Wednesday of this week it was down 
to $2.684, but this recent fall has been largely due to the 
flagging of demand by would-be commodity shunters ; with 
the discount on transferable sterling down to only 4 per cent, 
commodity shunting is now a very doubtful proposition 
except in a few products, such as diamonds and tin, where 
the ratio of value to bulk is high. The strength of security 
sterling has been even more marked ; the rate rose from 
$2.34 at the beginning of 1952 to a “high” of $2.63 at 
the beginning of 1953, from which there has been very 
little setback. The authorities continue to give encourage- 
ment to this market by sanctioning transactions that involve 
some transfers to “ resident” sterling area accounts, where 
the sterling becomes available for normal commercial trans- 
actions. This mopping-up of potential supplies of cheap 
sterling can be regarded as part of the technical prepara- 
tions for helping to create a single homogenous type of 
non-resident. sterling—and that would be the necessary 
hallmark of any system in which sterling became con- 
vertible, or even nearly so. 


* 


Deposits at New Peak 


é 


E last of the 1952 balance sheets of the big banks— 
that of the Westminster Bank—made its appearance 
early this week, and was quickly followed by the customary 
statement from the Clearing House showing comparative 
and aggregate figures for all the clearing banks in the form 
adopted for their monthly returns. The story of the banking 
trends of 1952 is therefore now complete, and it proves 
to be in some ways a more depressing one than had been 
expected even a few months ago. Until November, agegre- 
gate net bank deposits were still running below the cor- 
responding 1951 level, and had only just surpassed it by 
the make-up on November 19th. But in the last six weeks 
of the year they rose by no less than £180 million, by far 
the biggest leap ever made in this season of expansion, and 
almost three times as large as the corresponding movement 
in 1951. 

In consequence, the year-end total of net deposits, at 
£6,154 million, is the highest ever reached. It surpasses 
the previous peak, reached at end-1950, by £54 million, 
and is £119 million above the total for end-1951. Such 
is the disheartening out-turn of the first year of the revival 


from the bank chairmen. Lord Aldenham, whose statement 
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of orthodox monetary restraints upon the volume o 


E credit: 
in 1951, during most of which the lax policies of sea) : 
money rates were still operating, bank depo:i:s actualy 
dropped by £65 million—showing their first decline, gy | 
the annual comparison, since before the war. 1: is now we 
known that this credit inflation has been caused by Goyer, 
ment borrowings, which have much more than offse, di 
contraction in borrowings by the private sector of the 


national economy. But; familiar though thi: 
is, the story of the actual figures is none the |e 

The new monetary policy, working in con) 
the fall in prices, has produced a spectacular swing in the 
curve of bank advances. This showed its first descent since 
the early phase of the war, dropping by no less thay 
£182 million—and thus dramatically reversing its yp. 
precedented climb by £287 million in 1951. Instead of y 
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LONDON CLEARING BANKS 
(End-year figures) 










Gross deposits......... 


“Net” deposits*...... 6,100 | 6,035 | 6,154 ‘ ae 
Liquid assets .....00+ 2,540 | 2,103 | 2,327 | 39:9 39-2 | 260 
WE css cd cewsnrs oni 540 531 550 8-5 84] BS 
Cali money .......05. 592 | 529 9-3 5 | 82 
Treasury bills ........ 792 | 21824) 59.) | 5 | B83 
Other bills ......4.... 181 66 py 1 
Treasury deposit receipts, 102 7-2 | ) 


Investments plus ad- 


eee eee ew eens 


* After deducting items in course of collectio: 





rise of 173 per cent, there was a fall of 9} per cent 
Moreover, during 1952 the volume of credit granted by 
bank purchases of commercial bills was reduced by 
£115 million, to only £66 million. Hence, even if it 
is assumed that commercial bill portfolios were merely 
maintained during 1951 (whereas in fact they probably rose 
substantially), the turn-round between the two years in the 
total volume of credit supplied to the private sector 
(including the public utilities) amounted to no less thar 
£584 million. Yet the trend of bank deposits deteriorated 
by £184 million. In other words, Government:’ demands 
on the banking system swallowed up the whole of this 
Massive improvement in the private sector of the accounts, 
and then absorbed £184 million of new credit besides. 
Whereas in 1951 the central Government had reduced 18 
indebtedness to the banking system by some £350 millics, 
in 1952 it increased its borrowing by more than {4% . 
million. 











oe 
Consumers in Control 


HIS unhappy contrast between credit expansion in the 
public sector and contraction in. the private has 
naturally formed a major theme in this year’s s‘atements 


to Westminster Bank shareholders rounded off the series 
complains that “ it has been galling indeed for all the banks 
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STANDARD BANK. 
of SOUTH AFRICA umited: 


| Bankers in South Africa to he United Kingdom Governmenc Bankers co th: | 
Governments of Southern Rhodesia, Northern Rhodesia. Nyasaland and Tanganyika | 


The oldest inhabitant 









Somehow, he seems always to 
have been part of the village. 
None can remember it without 
recalling him, for his wise advice 
and local knowledge have helped 
both young and old. 


















: net Capital Authorised - - - - £15,000,000 

For many businessmen, it is : S 
equally hard to think of Australia Ne 2 
and New Zealand without reéall- Capital Paid-up - - .- + = 6,000,000 
ing the Bank of New South Wales. Reserve Fund = - fattest : - 5,000,000 





= For, as the oldest public company 
in the South-West Pacific, its experience and knowledge 





(10 CLEMENTS LANE, LOMBARD STREET and | 
7 KING WILLIAM STREET, LONDON, E.C.4 


| 
_LONDON WALL Branch — 63 London Wail, £.C.2. 
| WEST END Branch —9% Northumberland Avenue, W.C.2. 
NEW YORK Agency — 67 Wall Street. 
HAMBURG Agency — Speersort, 6. 


of local conditions are unrivalled. And as the largest 
commercial bank there, with over 850 branches and 
agencies, it can give every assistance to its customers. 


For your ventures in Australia and New Zealand, 
consult and use — | 
1 
: BRANCHES THROUGHOUT THE UNION OF SOUTH AFRICA, | 
| SOUTH-WEST AFRICA, SOUTHERN AND NORTHERN 
_ RHODESIA, NYASALAND, KENYA, UGANDA, TANGANYIKA 
ZANZIBAR AND PORTUGUESE EAST AFRICA. 


BANK OF 
NEW SOUTH WALES 


ESTABLISHED 1817 HEAD OFFICE: SYDNEY, AUSTRALIA 


MAIN LONDON OFFICE—29, Threadneedie St., E.C.2 
D. J. M. Frazer, Manager 

















| Banking Business of every description transacted 
| at all Branches and Agencies. 









(INCORPORATED IN NEW SOUTH WALES WITH LIMITED LIABILITY) 


“Accepted by the Public 
because it serves a Public Need” 


SUN LIFE ASSURANCE 
COMPANY OF CANADA 


Uncorporated in Canada in 1865 by Act of Parliament 
as a Limited Company) 











In the tradition 
of things well done 













Down the centuries, the art of the 
gold and silversmith has ranked 
among the finest in the world and 
today it provides a valuable source of 
revenue from Overseas markets, where demand for this fine craftsmanship 
is heavy. Karachi, situated in the Sind Province, is famed for this kind 
of traditional work and, like so many centres of Eastern commerce, its 
industrial and domestic banking needs are served by the National Bank of 
India. For almost a century the National Bank of India has continued 
to further the interests of those concerned with Eastern trading and is, 
in consequence, well equipped to advise on any such matters. Your 
enquiries will be welcomed at the Head Office of the. Bank, or at any 
of its branches, 


NATIONAL BANK OF INDIA LIMITED 


Branches in: INDIA, PAKISTAN, CEYLON, BURMA, KENYA, TANGANYIKA, 
‘ ZANZIBAR, UGANDA, ADEN AND SOMALILAND PROTECTORATE. 


Bankers to the Government in ADEN, KENYA COLONY, ZANZIBAR AND UGANDA, 
Head Office: 26, BISHOPSGATE, LONDON, E.C.2, 


FAMILY INCOME 
RETIREMENT INCOME 
CHILD’S EDUCATION 
PARTNERSHIP SECURITY, ETC. 






















Why not ask us to help you with your Life 
Assurance Problem ! You incur no obligation 













M. MACAULAY (General Manager for the British Isles) 


lit, SUN QF CANADA HOUSE, 


COCKSPUR STREET, LONDON, S.W.1 
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Finance and 
Eastern Trade 


“Mercantile” service extends not only 
throughout India but also to every important 
trading centre in the East. 

For sixty years the “Mercantile” has closely 
stadied financial conditions in all Eastern 
markets. Its accumulated knowledge 


= is at the disposal of British business houses 
ETHIOPIA 


interested in developing Eastern trade. 
THE DHOWS: Into the 
northern arm of the harbour 
at Mombasa, Kenya, come 
dhows of every shape and 


THE MERCANTILE BANK 
OF INDIA LIMITED 


Head- Office: 15, Gracechurch Street, London, EC. 
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size ranging from the tall 


Sambuk, with its square galleon stern, . 
INDIA—PAKISTAN—BURMA—CEYLON—MALAYA— 
SINGAPORE—HONG KONG—CHINA—MAURITIUS— 
Boom. Manned by Swahili, Somali, FF THAILAND—JAPAN. 


(illustrated above) to the utilitarian 
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sailed the waters of the Near East. 
Teday they carry dates from Basra, 
salt for Mombasa and a vast variety of 
miscellaneous carge and as leng as 
there are commodities which can be 
transperted more cheaply by sail than 
by steam, the dhows will have a part to 


play in modern East African commerce. : AA “What is the import duty on petrol-driven ploughs in Chile” 


Our branches in British East Africa | was a question recently fired at us by one of our clients 
a A who had been asked to tender for an important contract. 
are particularly well placed to answer © ik # At our finger tips was an extract from a Chilean decree 
= ; mailed to us from one of our branches and stating that 
is agricultural machinery could now be accepted in Chile free 
or lecal commercial undertakings. 77°@ of duty. We were also able to quote the exchange rate that 
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Please address your initial enquiries to if iat would apply, This prompt information helped our client 
to submit a quotation weeks ahead of his compet(0rs. 
2 oy einai aman The advantages of being here and there 
yy, ” mite Aan, BCE. ra As the only British Bank with branches throughout Latin 
BARCLAYS BANK ¥ America, we can offer you special services—ceither direct of 
; through your own bank. These services are set out clearly 
and concisely in our leaflet “The advantages of being here 


and there”, We shall be glad to send you a copy 
application to:—~ 


The Research Department (SECTION 3 
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BANK OF LONDON & SOUTH AMERICA LIMITED 


— pe wis Head Office: 6, 7 & 8 Tokenhouse Yard, London, F.C. 
: ' Bradford: 19 Sunbridge Road = Manchester: 36 Charlotte Street 
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to be forced to be grudging to their credit-worthy customers, 
only to see their efforts nullified by the not in all cases 
hrifty expenditure of Government departments.” He 
remarks that, if it had mot been for the big increase in 
Government borrowings, the banks would have had only a 
«mall surplus of liquid assets, despite the sharp contr”_tion 
of their commercial lendings. As it was, even the second 
special funding operation (which largely explains the £183 
million rise in clearing bank investment portfolios during 
the year) left nearly all thé banks with higher liquidity 
ratios at the end of 19§2 than they had at end-1951, in 
spite of the fall im holdings of commercial bills. The 
average Talio WaS 36.0 per cent, compared with the low 
point} { 31.6 per cent reached in the spring and 33.2 per 
cent twelve months ago. 

Like his brother chairmen, Lord Aldenham pleads for a 


TH 


reduction in Government expenditure—especially for the 
purpose of making room for some easing of the burden of 
taxation on industry, and for the relief, too, of taxation that 
pressed upon private savings. One distinctive feature of 
his argument is that the consumer—if he but sees where his 
best interests lie—can play an important part in this pro- 
cess. For too long, Lord Aldenham reminds us, the con- 
sumer has been “odd man out ”’—because employers and 


employees, in the nationalised industries equally with private 
industry, have not been able “to resist the temptation to 
get together at his expense.” He therefore applauds the 
“consumers’ strike” that forced manufacturers in the 
clothing trades to reduce their prices—thereby enabling 
them later, to expand even the value of their sales. Con- 
sumers, he thinks, should use their powers more fully— 
not only in this way, but also by bringing continuous 
pressure upon. the Government to promote reductions in 
production costs by so lightening the burden of industrial 
taxation 
that enough fesources are left in industry to make 
modernisation possible, and to give sufficient prospect of 
earning a profit after taxation to make the risks of 
modernisation worth while. 
This is indeed the most promising line. A “ consumers’ 
strike” cannot be secured by exhortation ; it will happen 
automatically if and when the Government’s effort at dis- 
inflation is strong enough to enforce an increase in private 
savings—and to persuade people that their money may be 
worth more in the future than it is now. 


* 


Rubber Buffer? 


A’ [FR some months of exchanging memoranda and 
three weeks of detailed talks in London, the inter- 
governmental working party of the International Rubber 
Study Group has reached a measure of agreement on what 
sort of scheme should be introduced “to prevent burden- 
some surpluses or serious shortages ” of natural rubber. Its 
draft plan which will be submitted to the full study group 
for consideration at its meeting in May, apparently calls 
for 4 straightforward. “ buffer stock” scheme; more 
ambitious proposals for fastening on top of a buffer 
stock some multilateral agreement for fixing prices (or 
limiting price movements) have been abandoned. The 
Compilation of the draft plan does not, of course, in any way 


commit the United States and other governments that were 
represented on the working committee. And even if the 
draft sails through the full meeting of the study group in 
May on a fair wind—which is by no means certain—an 
international commodity conference will ‘then have to be 
summoned to consider its final adoption. 

Pending its submission to the study group, the details of 
the draft plan are being shrouded in secrecy. If any such 
scheme is to succeed it will have to meet three knotty 
problems. First, it is obvious that consumers as well as pro- 
ducers will have to be represented on the governing council ; 
but remote control by innumerable governments would be 
unworkable, and a management board with considerable 
freedom in day to day operations will be required as well. 
Secondly, success will depend on sound financing from the 
start ; but finance and control are interrelated, and proposals 
will no doubt have been made for the initial capital to be 
put'up by consumer as well as producer countries. Finaliy 
and most important, even if the structure of a scheme can 
be agreed upon, the vexed question of when the buffer stock 
authorities should intervene (as buyers or sellers) will 
remain ; with the working party’s tentative proposals as a 
guide, it will be for the study group to decide upon a 
formula that will even out violent price movements, with- 
Out attempting to go against long-term price trends. If 
all these problems can be solved, the scheme will earn 
a wide welcome, steady prices would assist replanting 
programmes and so ultimately increase raw rubber produc- 
tion, while still leaving freedom to planters. But if these 
problems cannot be solved—and particularly if the United 
States cannot be induced into the party—a buffer stock 
might either become ineffectual or else add to a burden- 
some pile-up of supplies. 

= 


* 


Aircraft for Dollars 


EGOTIATIONS for the purchase of British-built aircraft 
N by the American authorities have dragged on for so 
long, and have given rise to so many conflicting reports, 
that British aircraft manufacturers are not to be blamed for 
their cautious attitude towards them. The American 
authorities have the necessary funds to purchase aircraft 
and other armaments for use by Nato forces, but American 
law requires them to procure delivery by mid-1955 at 
the latest.. For some types of equipment, British factories 
can give immediate delivery ; for example, Centurion tanks 
were handed over to the Americans very soon after the 
order was signed. But the question of delivery for the 
two aircraft involved in present negotiations—the Vickers 
Swift and the Hawker Hunter—would not be so straight- 
forward. To meet any extra orders, increased production 
facilities must be laid down—unless the RAF is. to be 
expected to waive its claim on machines already ordered for 
the Air Ministry. If either company is to meet such extra 
orders by June, 1955, plant expansion would have to be 
put in hand fairly quickly. 

It hds been suggested that the RAF should agree that 
aircraft which it has ordered should be diverted to Nato 
countries ; but to do that would leave this country’s home 
defences in a lamentably weak condition ; the two new 
fighters have not been ordered in such large quantities as, 
for example, earlier aircraft-like the Canberra. If, however, 
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Congress approves a bill shortly to be introduced to extend 
the final date, this troublesome difficulty would be removed. 
Even apart from this possible change in American law, 
however, it would seem that the Americans are anxious to 
bring negotiations, particularly with Vickers, to an early 
conclusion. The reputed sum of $225 million is available 
for the purchase of aircraft in Europe and the many months 
of political uncertainty that made the task of American 
negotiators in Europe so ambiguous is over. Whether the 
sum of $70 million which last October was reported to 
have been earmarked for the purchase of Swifts will in 
fact be divided between Vickers and Hawker, and how the 
total sum .is to be divided between British and European 
manufacturers are questions still unresolved. 


* 
Atomic Policy Re-stated 


HE Minister of Supply’s brief statement in the House 
T of Commons on atomic energy research suggests that 
the original programme has undergone a change of emphasis. 
A broad policy of experimentation with different types. of 
nuclear reactor has apparently given way to the concentra- 
tion of all resources on the development of the breeder 
reactor. This is the most ambitious design at which to aim ; 
the decision presumably marks the opinion of scientists that 
enough is known about the probable behaviour of nuclear 
piles to cut out the development of intermediate designs. 
A breeder reactor generates heat by atomic fission, and at 
the same time uses some of the atomic particles so released 
to turn other materials present in the pile into a fissile form. 
Non-fissile uranium 235 can be turned*into atomic fuel in 
this way and the breeder reactor is to some extent self- 
fuelling. 

The new programme appears to involve the immediate 
construction of a small experimental breeder reactor, to be 
completed in a few months, and a start on the design of a 
full scale reactor. Parallel with this, a simple uranium 
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COMMODITY PRICE INDICATOR 
STERLING BASIS: July 1949—June 1950 — 100 
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reactor is to be built and used for the experimental gener. | 
tion of power. This should provide experience on the I 
thorny engineering problems associated with the Beneratiog 
of power from nuclear energy—in particular, the transfer e 
heat from the pile to the generators without rendering 
the whole plant impossibly radio-active. 

This change of plan involves the postponement, if yy 
the abandonment, of several projects already jp hand | 
Among them are design studies for nuclear-powered syp. 
marines, using a more elementary type of reactor than thoy 
on which work will in future be concentrated. The decisiog 
suggests confidence that British scientists can build breede 
reactors on the basis of. the. knowledge that they hay 
acquired in running the small piles at Harwell and the bigger 
plutonium plant in Cumberland. All matters of atomic 
energy remain the closely guarded preserve of the Ministry 
of Supply. The “considerable co-operation from privat 
industry ” that the Minister mentioned is limited to research 
on such harmless topics as the properties of varioys 
materials. But the prospect of power from nuclear energy 
brings nearer the day when the part that industry ough 
to play in the peaceful uses of atomic energy will have tp 
be re-defined. 


* is 
Swings in Stocks 


T first glance, it would seem that the. combined infiv- 
A ence of a drop in total production, falling 
commodity prices and a greater willingness by manula- 
turers to work with a lower level of stocks (as supplies 
became easier—and bank accommodation harder—to obtain) 
ought to have led to a fall in the total of stocks and work 
in progress in British industry last year. Yet the analysis 
of profits and assets of companies reporting in the last 
quarter of 1952 (which was discussed in some detail in last 
week’s issue of The Economist) gives quite the contrary 
impression. Indeed, appreciable falls in the book value 
of stocks were reported only by the woollen and cotton 
manufacturers and by the shopkeepers—that is to say, only 
by those groups that had to bear the full force of the decline 
in material prices and the slackening of consumers’ demand. 
Elsewhere stocks have risen, in most industries by between 
20 and 30 per cent. 

A clear distinction has, however, to be drawn betweea 
those industries where stocks were piling up because sales 
were falling and those that were increasing the tempo o 
work in progress or building up inventories in advance of 
an expansion of sales. In the accompanying table, the 
industry that most obviously falls into the first category § 
the chemicals and paint group, where the fall in the 
orders has played an important part in bringing about 
the increase of nearly 73 per cent in stocks. Other 
industries that were unable to slow down production 
line with a fall in orders were the motor manufacturers 
and the clothing and footwear trades. Conversely, the 
increase in stocks held by the capital good industries must 
have reflected an expansion in production to meet future 
deliveries. The reasons for the increase in investment 0 
stocks have differed, but the result has been the same— 
continual strain upon the financial resources of industry: 
Fortunately, there is some reason to hope that this burden 
may now be lifting. If supplies remain easier to obtain 4 
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if consumers’ demands and commodity prices stay on an 


even keel, then British manufacturers may pluck up 
sufficient courage to accept a lower level of stocks and to 
turn over more quickly those that they have. Willingness 
to hold fewer raw materials in stock would bring evident 
relief to Britain’s balance of payments, and unwillingness 








STOCKS 
\s held by companies reporting in Oct.-Dec., 1952) 
" 
Industry Latest hecatiaae 
Year Change 
° 

Building .....++++neeeevece +26-3 
Enginet ING .i<decw owe aeee +22-7 
Jron and steel .....seeee005 425-1 
Shipbuilding ...+s+ee+erees +28-4 
Chemicals and paint ....... +72-8 
Electrical ....0cecseseeeces +30-6 
Motors, aircraft, ete........% +29-1 
Newspapers, paper, etc...... +23-8 
Miscellaneous. ...secccesvet +23-1 
Cotton.....csvscoucutpeoes — &-6 
Silk and rayOn......seccecs +20-7 
Wool ......csuaeenhaamen ey —28-8 
Other textiles. i 0c8 skeeduee Nil 
Clothing and footwear ...... +12-7 
Breweries ....scs9s casceaes +19-2 
Foc d weer. e as) ss i.e +20-8 
Shops and stores... .s.eeee — 8-3 
Total (all industries) ............ | 20°56 


} 





to pile up large stocks of completed goods would lead to. 


less hoarding of manpower. Since the tighter screw on bank 
advances should help to bring both these benefits, a stern 
monetary policy clearly remains one of the most urgent 
requirements for Britain’s economic health. 


* 


Discount Houses’ Year 


HE published profit and loss accounts of the discount 

houses are never a sure guide to profitability in the 
market.. They are even more inscrutable than those of the 
banks, being subject not only to inner reserve policy but 
also to the vagaries of particularly complicated systems of 
tax assessment. Partly, no doubt, for these special reasons, 
the published profits of the “ Big Three ” companies rarely 
move in step. In 19§1, as the accompanying table shows, 
the Union Discount reported a slight increase in profits, 
the National Discount showed a fractional decline and 
Alexanders a perceptible one. For 1952 the Union shows a 
small decline and the National a still smaller one, while 
Alexanders shows an appreciable advance. There is little 
to be deduced from so variable a picture, but more general 
evidence suggests that each of these companies has had a 
Proitable year: During its early phase, of course, the 
discount market was facing the shock of the ending of the 
long period of stabilised rates and standardised dealing 
margins ; it faced within four months two increases in Bank 
fate, and therefore two sets of losses on its portfolios held 
at the moment of the rise. But since the average life of 
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bills held is not normally more thar about two months, the 
se of carrying bills at a running loss (on call money 
wed at higher rates) does not last long. And these 
three houses, which make up their accounts at the year-end, 
have had ample time to make up the losses sustained early 
in the year, for since the rise in rates the margins earned 
by the discount market on new business have substantially 
improved. Running losses on bonds, of course, are not so 
quickly worked off ; but this past year has provided astute 
dealers with good scope for jobbing profits. 

The discount market had prepared for the possibility of 
rising rates by reducing the size of its bond position and 
also shortening its life. During the past year, as the table 
shows, two houses have further reduced their portfolios ; 
but the substantial reduction shown by the Union Discount 
is rather misleading, since it is known that this house took 
up a substantial slice of very short bonds during the acute 
weakness of the market in December, 1951. There may 


DISCOUNT MARKET RESULTS 1950-52 
“ Bic THree” Discount Houses 
(£ million) 


—_—_—_— 
| } 








At Dec. 3i1st | Union National | Alexanders) Total 
Mie ees | g16-8 | 132-7 | 83-5 
ME. ocassccvie. | 150-7 102-9 88-7 
WOOK: socket csaces 203-7 115-1 80-0 

Investments:- 

MHS sc turicacs 87-2 | 63-9 60-0 
SOA 5 ices scx 99-0 85-9 89-3 
Sa Seer 65-4 | 67-8 52-4 

Loans and Deposits:- | 
BONO Wai e es oes 300-1 | 194-0 | 40-7 
ORR oa cick, 247-9 | 155-3 144-9 
WES a5 oases 266-9 | 180-4 129-4 
Capital & Reserves*:- 
a. 8-6 *| 5-4 4-1 
MB is 0c teks 8-6 5-5 4-1 
MOOR. 5 cscs cree; &7 5-6 4-1 
Net Profits:- £000's | £000's £000's 
SOR ti | $27-0 | 301-5 65-1 
MEE, ss vee. 331-5 | 300-3 | 446° 
Sea PS 322-0 | 297-1 | 276-6 





* Including carry forward. 





conceivably be a similar special explanation for the divergent 
movements shown by the bill portfolios of the three houses: 
Alexanders shows a small decline, but it will be noted that 
in the previous year this house showed ah increase, against 
the general trend. There seems little doubt that the market's 
aggregate holding of Treasury bills is now substantially 
above the end-1951 level, though its portfolio of commercial 
paper has been steeply reduced. This reduction is apparent 
in the re-discounts figures of the “ Big Three ” houses ; the 
aggregate has dropped from £65 million to only £33 million. 


* 


Shipbuilding Goes Abroad 


T the end of 1952, according to statistics compiled by 

Lloyd’s Register of Shipping, there were 6,118,585 
- gross tons of merchant shipping under construction in the 
free world, compared with 5,494,065 gross tons at the end 
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of 1951. This increase was more than accounted for 
another upsurge in tanker tonnage, from a world total o 
206 vessels of 2,335,398 tons at the end of 1951 to 274 
vessels of 3,227,115 tons at the end of 1952. The principal 
increases in activity last year occurred in Japan (from 
294,775 to 567,095 tons), Germany (from 429,545 to 
514,729 tons) and Italy (from 275,516 to 367,653 tons). 
The British total declined only slightly in absolute terms, 
but as a proportion of the world total the drop was very 
sharp—from 40.21 to 35.08 per cent. 

The consequences of steel shortages for British shipyards 
during the past year are reflected in the following table: 


British SHIPBUILDING ACTIVITY 


(Tons gross) 
Commenced Launched Completed 


1951 ... ... 1,484,220 1,331,431 1,340,437 
1952 ... .«. 1,187,920 1,300,612 1,263,804 


Output all along the line has been reduced, but the sharpest 
fall has been in the tonnage on which work was begun, since 
the greatest consumption of steel in a ship takes place 
before the launching stage. The contention that it was lack 
of steel, rather than lack of demand, that cast a shadow over 
British shipyards last year is supported by the fact that 
tonnage for which plans have been approved or material 
ordered, but for which materials are not yet being worked, 
increased during the year from 2,225,404 to 2,606,478 tons 
gross. Some inroad was made into this pile-up of waiting 
orders in the last quarter of 1952, partly because of the 
recent easing of the steel shortage, but partly because 
new shipbuilding orders are going abroad in reaction to 
long British delivery dates. 


* 


The Pattern of Incomes 


ARD on the heels of the Customs and Excise Commis- 
H sioners, whose latest annual report was discussed in 
The Economist a fortnight ago, the Inland Revenue Com- 
missioners have published (as Cmd 8726) their statistical 
stock-taking for the fiscal year 1951-52. During that year 
the net receipt of all inland revenue duties rose by nearly 
£327 million to over £2,375 million; thanks partly to the 
6d. increase in income-tax rates in the 1951 budget, receipts 
from income tax alone rose by £268 million to £1,682 
million. In all, 20,350,000 incomes were assessed by the 
Commissioners last fiscal year, and all but 4,500,000 of 
them had to pay some income tax. Just over half of all 
gross incomes reported in 1950-51 fell within the range of 
£250 to {500 a year and another 3,365,000 (or 17 per cent) 
fell between {500 and £1,000. Some 5,845,000 people had 
gross incomes below {250 a year in 1950-51, but 4,150,000 
of them were single or widowed persons without dependants 
and another 563,000 were childless couples. Higher up 
the scale, only 60 people in the whole country had after tax 
incomes of over £6,000 ; their average disposable income 
was apparently about £8,000 cach. If all net incomes above 
£4,000 a year were confiscated and re-distributed to wage 
and salary earners, the latter would therefore gain by about 
54d. a week. This central story of the erosion of the former 
pattern of society has become a familiar feature of these 
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annual inland revenue reports ; but it—and the implica 
for future taxation that arise from it—desery.; COnstagg 
reiteration nevertheless. gt 

The new report also contains two enterprisin: novation 
One of these is a classification of incomes. }, types ad 
Ol the Uniteg 7 






ranges, in 9§ separate counties or districts 
Kingdom. These tables provide scope fo: major ands) 
detailed research on the regional pattern o! irnings anfad 
property incomes—and on regional variations i» the standagg | 
of living. It appears, for example, that averase wage agg | 
salary earnings were £428 a year in the City oi London jg | 
1949-50, £335 a year im Lancashire, (280 a yey all 
Orkney and £252 a year in Fermanagh. The secog 
innovation in the report is an analysis which show 
that 12.2 million of the 20 million people who repong | 
incomes in 1949-50 claimed some life insurance relief ; these 
included about 44 per cent of those with net incomes belog | 
£250 a year, and over 70 per cent of those with incomy | 
above that level. 


* 


Silver’s Rise 


lise price-at which silver is made available in the London 
market to authorised commercial users by the Bank ] 
of England has risen this month from 723d. to 74d. per fing” 
ounce. This increase must not be interpreted in terms” 
of supply and demand in the London market. The retum_ 
to conditions in which the London bullion market agaig 

moves under its own steam has yet to come, though ther 3 
are omens of its approach. For the time being, however, 
London still follows faithfully behind the New York market, 











Binding Cases 


Binding cases for THe Economist and 


Recorps & Sratistics can now be supplied. 
These cases, made by Messrs. EASIBIND | [D., 
are in stiff, dark blue cloth covers, and ar: gilt- 
lettered on the spine; they provide an exiremely 
effective and firm binding. The case for \8 
Economist will hold 13 issues and the quarterly 


Index; that for Recornps & Statistics will 
hold 26 issues. The year can be stamped on the 
spine. The cost per case, post free through the 
world, is «1 |-. 


Orders, stating requirements clearly and en:!0sing 
a remittance, should be sent, not to [HE 
ECONOMIST, but to— 


EASIBIND Ltd. 
(Dept. E), 84 Newman St., London, W.1 


A binding case can be sent on approval i! re juired, 
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These figures speak 


for themselves... 
1951 1952 


Total Assets Total Assets 


£1 36,630,000 £153,974,000 


dvances on Mortgage Advances on Mortgage 


£29,304 ,000 £30,039 ,000 


New Share Subscriptions | New Share Subscriptions 


£21,403,000 £28 ,014,000 


stee Investments and | Trustee Investments and 


at 3ist December Cash at 31st December 


£17,247,000 £19,410,000 


ABBEY NATIONAL 


BUILDING SOCIETY 


Head Office: 


ABLEY HOUSE, BAKER STREET, LONDON, N.W.1- 


THE UNION: DISCOUNT COMPANY 
OF LONDON, LIMITED 


The Rt. Hom, LORD KENNET OF THE DENE, P.C., G.B.E., D.S.O. 
(Chairman) ; 
DAVID JOHN ROBARTS ( Chairman). 

ERIC O, FAULKNER, M.B.E. The Hon. GEO EY C, GIBBS, C.M.G, 
Sir ARCHIBALD JAMIESON, K.B.E. J. IVAN SPENS, O.B.E. 
STATEMENT OF ACCOUNTS AT 3ist DECEMBER, 1952. 
Liabilities. 

Caprrar (in £1 Units of Stock): Z 
Authorised ... ‘ =i et ss nals 
Issued... isp eee 

SHARE Paemrum ACCOUNT 


RESERVE 


Prorrr AND Loss ACCOUNT ... 


LOANS (Secured on Assets of the Company) bons 
Deposits, Orner LiAsiiiTms AND RESERVE POR 

CONTINGENCIES sad ike wh ian sii 15,291,188 
Deposits BY SUBSIDIARIES ide aie one 100,107 


275,629,854 
PROPOSED Finat Drvipenp, less Income Tax . 134,758 


£275, 764,608 
CURRENT ASSETS : 
CASH AT BANKERS AND IN HAND ‘ ok --. 4,779,911 
Bu.ts Discounrep (less Rebate) ois aah se «ae 203,726,138 
Securities Quotrep:—British Government, British Corporation, 
Public Board, Dominion and Colonial Government and 
Corporation sii oe ae ie oni daa ' 
Unquoted :—British Corporation, Public Board 
Mortgages and Public Board ae ce as * 523,095 
LOANS on Securities, and amounts receivable ‘ad ona «» 1,688,173 


64,847,188 


275,564,497 
FIXED ASSETS : 
SHARES IN SupsiptaRies—At Cost én sai Pe ee 106,107 
The net assets of Subsidiaries at 31st December, 1952 are 
represented by Deposits with the Company (per contra). 
FREEHOLD Premises, including Furniture and Fittings, at Cost, 
less amounts written off aid ‘at enh od see 106,000 


£275,764,604 


39, CORNHILL, LONDON, E.C.3 


ALEXANDERS DISCOUNT COMPANY 


LIMITED. 


Statement of Accounts, 31st December, 1952 


LIABILITIES £ 
Authorised Capital, 1,300,000 Shares of 
£2 each ... hae Hj wee de 
Issued Capital :-— 

100,000 £2 6% Cumulative Preference 

Shares, fully paid ... co ce 
1,200,000 £2 Ordinary Shares, {1 paid 1,200,000 
(Reserve Liability, £1,200,000) — 
1,400,000 
Share Premium Account ,.. Fie ww. 1,733,750 
General Reserve ... Pe iis i 566,250 
——— 2,300,000 
Profit and Loss Account ... ie aa 442,000 


4,142,000 
Loans, Deposits, Sundry Creditors and 
Contingency Reserve (including lia- 
bilities of £126,464,421 secured on 
certain assets per contra) ... bi 129,399,923 
Final Dividends (less Tax) recommended 66,150 
Norés : 
1. There is a Contingent liability in 
respect of Bills Re-discounted, 
excluding Treasury Bills, of 
5,045,456 (1951— 12,058,127). 
2. Taxation recoverable to date has 
been included in these accounts. 


£133;608,073 

ASSETS - 
Balances at Bankers and Cash in Hand ... dia 475,776 
Bills Discounted (/ess Provision for Rebate) ..- 80,004,109 
British Government Securities (Quoted) ... ‘og 51,669,450 
Corporation Securities (Quoted) ...  —... Soa 748,027 
Leans on Security and Amounts Receivable as 710,711 


£133,608,073 
24, LOMBARD STREET, LONDON, E.C.3. 
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H its About 


Japen-—--—- 


SANNA BANK 


(Authorized Foreign de Bank) 

















Chairman of the Board 

& President: TADAO WATANABE 
Capital: ¥1,000,000,000 
Head Office: IMABASHI, OSAKA 
Tokyo Office: GOFUKUBASHI, TOKYO 








A complete network of 185 nationwide 
branches and werldwide correspondents 


BAYERISCHE VEREINSBANK 


ESTABLISHED 1869 


Every description of Domestic and 
Foreign Banking Business transacted 


Munich Office: 


Cable Address: “* 


14 Kardinal-Faulhaber-Strasse 


Vereinsbank” Phone: 28401. Telex No.063/603 


Nuremberg Office: 


Cable Address: 


21 Lorenzerplatz 


“Bayverein” Phone: 27741. Teiex No.06/2217 


Augsburg Office: 


Cabie Address: * Vereinsbank 


37 Maximilianstrasse 


Phone: 4681. Telex No. 067/20 


Offices and Branches all over Bavaria 
Correspondents throughout the world 


sexsi ate tataaiatinatssen tte TLL DLO ODL 
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THE 


UNITED COMMERCIAL 
BANK LIMITED 


(Incorporated in India. Liability of Member 


Head Office : 
2 ROYAL EXCHANGE PLACE, 
CALCUTTA 


G. D. BIRLA, Esq., Chairman. 


& | 
AUTHORISED CAPITAL Rs.80,000,000 | 
SUBSCRIBED CAPITAL ~ Rs.40,000,000 
PAID-UP CAPITAL Rs.20,000,000 
RESERVE FUND . . Rs. 7,590,000 


With over 90 Branches at the leading centres of | 
Industry and Commerce in India, Pakistan, Malaya | 
and Burma, The United Commercial Bank is well | 
equipped to serve Banks, Commercial Institutions | 
and individuals carrying on business with India or | 
intending to open connections with that country, 


B. T. THAKUR, General Manager. 
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Why this badge 
meanseven — 
more today 


DID YOU KNOW...? 


I The TA was in the past the second line of our 
Army. It is now a vital part of the first line. 
2 The TA includes some of the oldest, most 


famous regiments of the British Army. It uses the 


most modern equipment, as issued to the Regular 
Army. 
3 The British Army could not mobilise today 
without the TA. 


Already thousands of men and 
women are giving up a slice of their 
spare time to the TA—because they 
know that, as able-bodied citizens, 
they couldn’t offer their country a 
more useful service. They find com- 
panionship, skill in working with 
first-class men and equipment, a 


true sense of responsibility for thet 
families and countryside. But they 
tell you themselves that they need 
more willing help —and quictit 
Their enthusiasm /or the Territoril 
Army is matched by pride in thet 
unit and in the job they are doit 
for their country. 


Spare time for Britain in the 
TERRITORIAL ARMY 
Call at your Local Unit for further information 


lity for thet 
>, But theyl 
at they netd 
nd quicklf 
e Territorial 
ride in thet 
ey are doit 
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1 it is in the rise in New York that the sole explanation 

f the change in the London quotation is to be found. 
| The recent imerease in the New York price after more 
bhan five months of rigid stability is said to have been due to 
she exhaustion of substantial Mexican stocks that had been 
verhanging the market for some months past. There is 
‘ill some potential offering of demonetised Spanish and 
~yban coin silver in New York, but this is not being pressed 
0 sale while demand is as active as it has been in the last 
It is unusual to witness keen jewellery demand 
: this time of the year and it is probable that the 
e in demand has been of a more direct industrial 
The development of atomic power is reported 
ed a substantial expansion in industrial demand 
tal. Meanwhile there is still no news of whether 
nited States Government will enforce its right 
repayment of the silver that America exported to 
tries under lend-lease arrangements during the 
ll, it could claim repayment of no less than 410 
nces between now and 19§7, including 88 million 
n Britain and 226 million ounces from India and 
inder British guarantee. If it should decide to 
claim, the silver market would indeed be turned 


j wT) 
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Trail of the Comet 


HEN the de Havilland Aircraft Company announced 
\W that Pan American World Airways’ Brazilian com- 
pany, Panair do Brasil, had signed an order for four 
Comet II airliners for delivery next year, it disclosed that 
other orders were “ under active discussion, many of them 
in an advanced stage of contract negotiation” for at least 
one hundred more Comets. Since that announeement, 
British Commonwealth Pacific Airlines has signed an order 
for three Comet Hs and is discussing the possibility of 
ordering more. The economics of jet airliners in general 
and of the Comet in particular are still far from established, 
but the accompanying map shows why so many operators 


O-——— ROUTES IN SERVICE 
@-— —— PROPOSED ROUTES 
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have lately decided to come off the fence and open negotia- 
tions with de Havilland. 

Orders have so far been signed for forty-nine Comets. 
Some of these have been delivered, and Comet Is are 
already flying on BOAC services to South Africa and 
Singapore. During the next two years, more Comet air- 
liners will come into service with BOAC, Canadian Pacific 
Airlines and the two French lines, Air France and Union 
Aéromaritime de Transport, on routes to Tokio, to South 
America, West Africa and in the South Pacific. During 
1955 and 1956 these same companies, and others such as 
Japan Air Lines, British Commionwealth Pacific Airlines, 
Panair do Brasil and Linea Aeropostal Venezolana will be 
operating Comets from the Far East to Europe, from South 
America to New York and to all parts of Europe, and from 
the South Pacific and perhaps the Far East to the western 
seaboard of North America. 

BOAC should be operating North Atlantic services with 
Comet IIIs by 1956—flight testing on the route will start 
with Comet IIs this year to see whether the journey can 
be made non-stop from London to New York—and it can be 
assumed that Pan American would open a North Atlantic 
service very soon afterwards. Such developments cannot 
be ignored by international operators bent on keep- 
ing their share cf first-class air traffic. Pan American has 
already stated publicly that it could no longer afford to 
wait to see what other aircraft manufacturers might produce 
to compete with the Comet, and this attitude is evidently 
shared by other airlines. 


* 
Flurry in Coffee 


7 NOFFEE prices at the auctions in Kenya this week 
C continued the downward movement which soon 
followed the upsurge of three weeks ago when prices rose 
by 80s. a cwt on false hopes of increased German buying. At 
the beginning of the year it was thought that the German 
ceiling price on imports would be lifted and in anticipation 
of bids at higher prices from German buyers, Kenya coffee 
prices rocketed. But there has been no relaxation on German 
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imports and increased demand from Germany has not been 
forthcoming, in consequence prices have sagged. Three 
weeks ago prices in Kenya reached above the equivalent of 
600s. a cwt on London landed duty paid terms ; this week 
quotations at the Kenya auctions were down to the 
equivalent of 512s. a cwt. Nevertheless, Kenya prices are 
still above world levels, for Continental buyers are 
apparently willing to pay a premium for good quality sterling 
coffee. 

Although high prices are still keeping British buyers out 
of the Kenya market, the coffee trade in this country is 
gradually regaining its freedom. Three weeks ago coffee 
auctions were held in Mincing Lane for the first time since 
1941. Last August the Government ceased to be the sole im- 
porter of coffee. The Ministry’s allocations now cover about 
half the country’s requirements, and the balance is imported 
by private traders. Coffee dealers have long complained of 
the limited choice of grades offered in the allocations and 
they welcome the return of private imports. But the public 
is having to pay much higher prices for the better blends 
of coffee that are now being sold ; until last August coffee 
prices were controlled at 5s. 4d. a lb, but some coffee is 
now selling at 7s. 6d. a lb. And the rise in prices is not 
attributable to better. quality alone: whereas the Ministry 
had the advantage of selling coffee below the world price 
because of favourable contracts with Empire producers, 
private traders have to pay the full price. So far, however, 
the higher prices have not dissuaded the public from 
drinking coffee. 

World coffee prices were not affected by the sharp falls 
in other commodity prices last year, although there was a 


slight recession in the last few weeks as buyers held off the - 


market in an attempt to force prices down. The outlook 
seems distinctly firm. The world’s exportable surplus is 
expected to reach about 32 million bags in 1952-53 or 
1 million bags more than the preceding year. Brazil, which 
produces about half the world’s coffee exports, may have a 
rather smaller crop than last year and will have to dip into 
stocks in order to maintain its recent level of exports. 


* 


Efficiency in Heavy Chemicals 


Te competitive efficiency of the British chemical 
industry has never been in question, and a team from 
the industry that recently visited chemical plants in the 
United States has not thought it necessary to preface its 
report* with the usual recommendations about elementary 
streamlining of administration. British prices ex-works are 
lower than American, while the British industry gives a 
slightly higher return on capital—27.7 per cent compared 
with 26.3 per cent for the American. But the British 
industry faces two shortages that do not trouble 
its American counterpart—of capital investment and of 
technicians. The American industry expanded rapidly 
during and after the war ; in consequence, it is equipped 
almost throughout with modern plant. To have kept pace 
with it, British manufacturers would have had to cram 
in since the war not only normal capital investment but 
considerable arrears from war and even prewar years. This 
might have required some £600 million instead of the £200 


tg Heavy Chemicals. Anglo-American Council on Productivity, 
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million capital programme put in hand in 1948 and noe 
nearing completion. The ratio of capital invested au 
employee in the chemical industries of the United gu. 
and of Britain is of the order of 2} to 1; the differ, 
in the value of output per employee is much the ‘ame 

The team also suggests that the Americans are ee 
rather more output than the British for the money iny "7 
probably because they tend to invest in large single upj 
with one system of instrumentation and control, oanl 
British factory would put in several smaller ones, With 
separate installations for each, to obtain the same Output, 
Moreover, where the Americans employ one technically 
qualified man to every six workers, the British employ oa 
one to every sixteen. This shortage of skilled technician 
is common in British industry, and the chemical team 
poses, as others have done, that Britain should foll 
American practice and replace its present  stringey 
apprenticeship rules by a trade test that could be taken by 
any worker at any age. The simplification of apprentic. 
ship and upgrading is being discussed between mang. 
ments and unions in a variety of industries ; as yet, the 
chemical industry’s unions have not commented on this 
proposal of the team. 

The team also stressed the need for more information 
about the chemical industry in Britain, comparing the lag 
of generally published statistics in this country, fy 
example, with the mass of information available in Americ, 
Here, in the opinion of some authorities, it may do th 
British industry less than justice. It may be much ease 
to get simple statistics in the United States; but th 
taciturnity of the Americans on matters of technicd 
importance is reputed to surpass anything to be found is 
this country. 


* 


Brazil Auctions its Cotton 


pre is at last making a bold endeavour to sell the stock 
of raw cotton that it has left over from the crops d 
1951-52. Hitherto Brazilian cotton has been offered for sak 
only at prices some 50 per cent above the prices of tk 
American types with which it is broadly comparable. Las 
Monday, however, the Bank of Brazil advertised in tk 
British press that it was willing to receive, on any day up © 
February roth, offers to purchase quantities of not less than 
3,000 tons and to make delivery on accepted offers withia 
four months. Moreover, the bank’s advertisement specifically 
stated that exchange obtained from these cotton sales would 
be applied preferentially to settlement of commercial arreas 
or for payment of new imports into Brazil. Since Britain 
now has some £50 million owing to it from Brazil on com 
mercial arrears and other debts the bank’s announcemetl 
has been greeted with warm approval in the City. Ut 
fortunately, however, it seems unlikely to sou 
commensurate interest in Lancashire. | 

At present, Lancashire is well stocked with this type of 
cotton ; moreover, it is getting a little late in the season for 
purchases of thisekind, and 3,000 tons may be 100 large 
an amount for many private importers to contemplate. 
Moreover, importers are well aware that there are larg 
unsold stocks of similar type cotton in other parts of the 
world (notably in Turkey and Pakistan) that are still being 
held back for high prices. Tenders for the Brazilian cotton 
are therefore likely, if made at all, to be at very low pris 
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It remains to be seen what the Brazilians—or, for that 
matter, the Turks and Pakistanis—will do then. Another 
uncertain factor is the effect on the new Brazilian offer of 


F the much discussed—but still unsettled—proposal for the 


barter ol Brazilian cotton against British jet planes. The 
barter deal would skim off the cream of the better qualities 
of Brazilian cotton available. If the Brazilians still expect 
the barter transaction to go through, they may therefore 
hold back most of the better qualities from their new offer 
of sale, and most of the bids they accept may be for the 
lower grades of cotton. 


* 


The Definition of Borrowing 


ncE again, the Courts appear to have curbed an 
QO attempt by Whitehall administrators to stretch the 
words of an Act of Parliament beyond their ordinary mean- 
ing. Last week in a decision in favour of London and 
Country Commercial Property Investments Ltd., Mr Justice 
Upjohn ruled that a transfer of property involving the issue 
of shares and debentures as part of a purchase considera- 
tion does not necessarily constitute a “ borrowing of 
money” of the kind covered by the provisions of the 
Borrowing (Control and Guarantees) Act, 1946, and the 
Control of Borrowing Order, 1947. 

The circumstances of this case were that,-at the end of 
1951, London and Country Commercial Property Invest- 
ments agreed to take over a number of properties from 
Littlewood’s Mail Order Stores Ltd, and to issue in 
exchange 400,000 {1 ordinary shares and debentures to 
the value of £750,000. The Treasury claimed that the 


} issuing of these debentures was a “ borrowing ” within the 


meaning of the 1946 Act and 1947 Order and therefore 
required its prior consent. The grounds for this claim 
were that, since the debentures committed the company 
issuing them to pay a sum of money at a future date, this 
transaction was covered by the clause of the Act that 
referred to “ the making of any arrangement by which a 
sum which would otherwise be payable at any date is pay- 
able at a later date.” Refuting this argument, Mr Justice 
Upjohn held that the transaction involved no cash con- 
sideration at all and was therefore outside the provisions 
of the Act. He pointed out that the Act drew a plain dis- 
tinction between the issuing of securities and the borrowing 
of money ; and that the Treasury had failed to make an 
appropriate order, although it could have easily have done so, 


to deal with this type of transaction. The issue of debentares* 


concerned can therefore be interpreted as an exchange 
of securities in which the cash values assigned were merely 
descriptive. 

In delivering his judgment, Mr Justice Upjohn also made 
some trenchant comments about encroachments on the 


p liberty of the subject under the rule of administrative 


law. He supposed that the statute in question “ repre- 
sented the high-water mark of parliamentary invasion of 
the traditional rights of the subjects of this Realm.” One 
Paragraph in the Act, he pointed out, provides that if a 
Corporate body is found to be an offender, then its directors 
and other officers are deemed to be guilty unless they 
Prove that the offence was committed without their consent 
or connivance. A clause such as this. may be convenient 
for the administration, but it clearly reverses the traditional 


= maxim that a man is innocent until he is proved 
ilty, 
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Successes at Monte Carlo 


¥ winning this year’s Monte Carlo rally the Ford Zephyr 

has done more than simply repeat Mr Sidney Allard’s 
victory last year. The Allard is a specialist’s car, precisely 
made and highly tuned, while the Zephyr is an unpre- 
tentious mass-produced car of moderate size. It is, in 
fact, the cheapest car that has ever won the rally and the 
smallest, in terms of engine capacity, to have won it for 
23 years. This is a considerable achievement for a car 
designed for production in large quantities by methods that 
cannot possibly give the same results as the hard-finish 
lavished on the specialist models and sports cars that have 
done so well in previous rallies. It says a great deal for 
British factory methods that the second and fifth places 
were taken this year by Jaguars, which are produced in 
quantity and offer their considerable power at a price not 
greatly beyond that of the average family car. 

Even if the weather was kinder than usual this year, the 
rally remains one of the fairest, as well as one of the stiffest, 
tests of a car’s response to its driver—and this, after all, 
is one of the important qualities at which car designers 
should aim. The value to the British industry and to the 
individual companies of taking the early places in such 
a test (British cars took four out of the first six, the sixth 
car being a Sunbeam-Talbot which came second last year) 
is important at a time when the industry faces severe tests 
in foreign markets. 


* 
Penicillin on the Farm 


BILL was introduced by the Government into the 

House of Lords this week to permit the use of drugs 
such as penicillin for purposes other than the treatment of 
disease. Several months of experiment have shown that a 
small addition of penicillin to animal feeding-stuffs has had 
a remarkable effect on the condition of certain types of 
stock. Pigs are ready for market two weeks earlier, and in 
glowing condition. There are, however, some limitations 
to the effectiveness of penicillin. Only animals with one 
stomach appear to benefit, which rules out the ruminants. 
And only pigs, chickens and turkeys have so far reacted 
favourably ; penicillin seems to have reduced the usual high 
mortality rate among young turkeys. 

Some years ago, a number of successful experiments 
were made in feeding animals with the spent penicillin 
mould from which'the drug itself had been extracted. But 
these experiments never came to much because of the high 
capital cost of the plant needed to prepare the-mould—an 
American installation is believed to have cost £250,000. 
Although the quantities likely to be used for stock raising 
would be sthall, penicillin manufacturers would welcome 
any extension of their potential market, for in recent years, 
penicillin plants occasionally run below capacity. During 
last summer, British production fell below the 1951 weekly 
average of 1,216,000 mega units, but recovered in the 
autumn and had risen by November to 1,739,000 mega 
units a week. The plants are at present running to capacity. 
In the United States, other antibiotics besides penicillin are 
used for animal feeding, but their production in this country 
is not yet big enough for anything but medical use. 
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Marketing Abroad 


Ir you are seeking new markets abroad or want to know more 
about your present ones, the quarterly reports by The 
Economist Intelligence Unit will help you. These reports 
give concise and up-to-date analyses of economic and business 






conditions and prospects in other countries, and they contain 
a wealth of information of value to the exporter and investor. 
Each report is prefaced by a summary of the main facts and 
conclusions, and contains a comprehensive statistical appendix 







supplemented by maps and diagrams. 





This service of reports was started by the Unit a year ago. 
From the outset the demand for them was large and came 
from many parts of the world. Now in response to requests 
from subscribers the list of countries included in the service is 
being extended. From February Ist, 1953, 50 reports will be 
published every quarter on a total of 70 territories. A full 
list of these countries is given here. 















1 ARGENTINA oo S EGYPT 
2 AUSTRALIA SUDAN 
3 AUSTRIA 21 EIRE 

‘sen 22 FINLAND 
aaa 23 FRANCE 





6*BRITISH CARIBBEAN 
Including all British West 24 GREECE 
Indian Islands, British 95 INDIA 
— and British Hon- 26 INDONESIA 
uras 
T*BRITISH CENTRAL £7 ISRAEL 
AFRICA 28 ITALY 
Including Northern Rho- 99 yapan 
desia, Nyasaland and MALAYA 
Southern Rhodesia 30*. BRITISH BORNEO 
8*BRITISH EAST AFRICA L TERRITORIES 
Including Kenya, Tangan- 31 MEXICO 
yika, Uganda and Zanzibar 32 NETHERLANDS 


S*BRITISH WEST AFRICA 
Including Gambia, Gold 33 NEW ZEALAND 


Coast, Nigeria and Sierra 34 NORWAY 

Leone 35 PAKISTAN 
10*CONTINENTAL 8.E. ASIA PERU 

Including Burma, Indo- 36*< BOLIVIA 

China and Thailand (Siam) | ECUADOR 
11 CANADA 37*PERSIAN GULF STATES 
12 CEYLON Including Persia, Bahrein, 
13*CENTRAL AMERICA Iraq, Kuwait, Saudi Arabia 


Including Costa Rica, Guate- and Trucial Coast 


























mala, Honduras, Nicaragua, 38 PHILIPPINES 
Panama and Salvador 39 PORTUGAL 
14 CHILE 40 SPAIN 
+ {CHINA 
15 HONGKONG 41 SWEDEN 
1¢* J COLOMBIA 42 SWITZERLAND 
VENEZUELA 43 TURKEY 
ie a ‘isis 44 UNION OF SOUTH AFRICA 
$AN DOMINGO 45 UNITED KINGDOM 
18 DENMARK 46 URUGUAY 
19*EASTERN EUROPE 47 UNITED STATES OF 





AMERICA 





Ineluding Albania, Bulgaria, 
Czechoslovakia, Eastern % U.8.8.R. 
Germany, Hungary, Poland 49 WESTERN GERMANY 
and Rumania 50 YUGOSLAVIA 










Nore: A subscription to reports marked * includes all countries 
mentioned in the group. 








THE ANNUAL SUBSCRIPTION to these reports is £10 per country 
or group of countries ; single copies may be obtained for £3. 
Discounts up to 30 per cent. are available on subscriptions to 
reports on more than five countries. 











Descriptive leaflets and a specimen copy of the reports may 
be obtained from : 


THE ECONOMIST INTELLIGENCE UNIT 
22 Ryder Street, St. James’s, London, S.W.1 





J. SEARS & CO. (TRUE-FORY 
BOOT -CO.), LIMITED 


THE FOLLOWING IS A COPY OF A CIR: 
ADDRESSED BY THE ABOVE COMPANY TO 11 
SHAREHOLDERS :— , 


LETTER 
RDI ARY 


TRUE-FORM BOO) 


{ OR , 

NORTHAMPTO\. 

Zith Ja ry, 1953 

Dear Sir (or Madam), ; 
You. will have received at about the same time ¥ previo, 
Cireular Letter dated 2ist January, a formal offer { Investaneal 
Registry Limited setting out the terms and conditi 1pOn Which 
they are inviting you to sell to them all or part . present 
holding of Ordinary Shares in the Company, with the (tention that 
in the event of their securing acceptances in respect 1 sufficient 
percentage of Ordinary Shares, they would, on completion of thetr 
purchase, assume control of the Company's management and affairs 
In my Cireular of 2st January, T informed you tht it was the 
unanimous opinion of the Board that it would not be in the best 
interest of the Ordinary Shareholders if they were to « t the offer 
which Investment Registry Limited propose. Your Board's aig 


reasons for expressing this opinion can be indicat 
following headings :— 


1. The amount of Ordinary dividend which the Company 
should now be able to pay and maintain. 


2, The strength of the Group’s accumulated capital ang 
revenue reserves. 


3. The further reserves inherent in the vaive of th 
Group's properties. 


under the 












































1. DIVIDENDS. 


For the five years ended the 3ist December, 1951, the Croup’s earn. 
ings before taxation averaged some £1,200,000 per annum. These profits 
were earned in the abnormal conditions of inflation and a ‘seller's market’: 
for that reason, and in view of the Government policy as to dividend 
limitation, the Board felt it proper to restrict Ordinary dividends to the 
conservative rate of 224 per cent. During 1952 very different and mom 
difficult trading conditions prevailed. Despite that, the Group’s trading 
for 1952 has been remarkably successful, the earnings before :a\ation having 
amounted to more than £1,000,000. In face of this proof of the Group's 
ability to meet and surmount less favourable trading conditions it ts 
evident, that a change in dividend icy is now justified. Accordingly, 
the Board have decided to recommend to the next Annual General Meeting 
payment of a final dividend of 47) per cent. making with the interim divi- 
dend already paid a total dividend for the year 1952 of 62) per cent. (less 
tax) on the existing Ordinary Shares. This represents in amount a distri- 
bution which, in the absence of any serious deterioration in trading con- 
ditions, the Board expect to be able to maintain. Upon a price of 
per share a dividend at the rate of 624 per cent. om the existing Ordinary 
Share capital would give a yield of more than 72 per cent 


2. RESERVES, 
The Board’s conservative dividend policy during the pos'-war period 
resulted in substantial accretions ‘to the Group's reserves. At the end ol 


1946 these amounted to no more than £640,000; they now amount to over 
£2,450,000. Of this amount over £1,900,000 represents (axed revenus 
reserves which are available for any purposes of the Company, including 
bonus issues and equalisation of dividends. Application has been made for 


Treasury Consent to a bonus issue of Ordinary Shares on the basis of 
three new Ordinary Shares for every two existing Ordinary Shares held. 
Even if this proposed bonus issue were satisfied wholly out of revenue 
reserves these would still remain in excess of £1,000,000. By comparison, 
on the basis of existing taxation, the net amount (including additional 
Profits Tax) required to pay a dividend of 624 per cent. (less Income Taw) 


on the existing Ordinary Shares is £252.050 
3. PROPERTIES. 


A further and considerable source of financial strenc!h lies in the 
properties of the Group. A valuation of the freehold and principal lease- 
hold properties by Messrs. Hillier, Parker, May & Rowden now in = 
cess, and so far, indications are that the total amount of ‘nance which 
could, in case of need, be raised by means of these asse's is at least 
£ 6,000,000, a figure which does not take into account over 350 ee 
branches held on occupational tenancies. This figure exceeds ‘he presen 
book value of the whole of the Group’s fixed assets (including goodwill) 
and compares with a book value of the properties alone of 00 more thal 
£ 2,586,000. 

There are Debenture Stocks at present outstanding amoonting in al 
to £1,937.324; it is not the present intention of the Board to draw further 


upon the property resources since, in their view, the Group already has 
ample working capital and liquid funds. 


* * * 


In the light of the foregoing considerations alone it is «lear to me 
Board that an offer price amounting to 40s. per share is inaiequate t 
regard is paid to the substantial under-yaluation im the Groups books of 
its properties, plant, machinery, fixtures and fittings. the ¥°!ue ea 
tangible assets attributable to the present Ordinary Share capa! e% 


40s. per share, without any allowance for goodwill. 


Investment try Limited seeks, therefore, to take over your Colle 
pany by purchase the whole of the Ordinary Shares (or 4 Sesser Pro 
portion at its election) at a which is be their real value whee 
related to that of ta assets alone, and without “sking soy 
payment at all in t of the Company's goodwill, which mus! by 's* 


constitute an asset of substantial value. 


It is significant that the potential does not criticise the present 
management of your Company. or suggest it can be improved. 


The Beard its unanimous opinion that It would not be 
the best inaprogie af Orden Shareheiders to accent the offer wh 
Investment Registry Limited propese. ie 

By retusing offer Snarenetters are retaining 2 value 
remunerative investment in a sound pregrenmes undertaking. 

Yours faithfully, 


D. BR. CHURCH, Chairman 


january 31, 1953 
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» another tobacco concern. 


the circular sent out 
bh Carreras’ full report, the directors 
plain that “in order to provide for 
sure it is proposed to 
crease tn re 
510,000,000, but they then add that “no 
is for cash or further bonus is, however, 
batemplated.” As the present authorised 
‘al ie 48,795,300, of which £8,740,600 
sued, this may be nothing more 
ne proposal to give the company 
fom to manoeuvre. But the timing and the 
ording of the circular have inevitably 
ided fuel to the recent flames of rumour 
b.: Carreras hope to take a financial interest 
The company 
s: already made a bid for the shares in 
othmans, and it has been suggested in the 
arket that the recent marketing by Carreras 
Dunhill cigarettes could lead to a closer 
nancial link with Alfred Dunhill Limited. 
ese suggestions must remain in the realm 
speculation until the annual general meet- 
> in the middle of February, when the 
mmpany’s intentions will presumably be 
hade more Clear. 
The circular does, however, suggest that 
arreras will continue to be content to 


ARRERAS. In 


; 
pliiil 


ib Ao 
s been 


an a rout 


Years to Oct. 31, 
1951 1952 
msolidaléd éarr gS .- i £ 

3,290,121 3,614,503 
3,474,591 3,815,669 
209,471 225,026 
1,907,920 2,045,967 
1,165,066 1,237,537 
683,605 685,605 
35 17} 
254,024 275,836 
190,470 310,147 


Trading profit 
Total meome 


Depres TATION ..cccccecsiess 
Taxation 
Nat profit 


Ordinary div 


idends ; ‘ 
dends (per cent)... 
Fixed assets reserves +a 
Added to group carry forward. . 


Ordinary di\ 


s. balance sheet analysis :— 
ess depreciation .. 


current ass 


2,314,731 
10,217,669 
13,220,523 

404,696 

6,758,913 
7,859,884 5,078,873 
3,720,300 7,440,600 


2s. 6d. ‘B’ ordinary share at 6s. yields 47 6s. per cent 


2,177,148 
anthesaite celts 9,250,696 
. 13,408,838 

100,061 
6,792,671 


Fixed assets 
Net 
Stocks 


UME bce toss cceeesteeene” 


Bank overdraft 
Reserves 


Ordinary capite 


pance the major part of its necessarily heavy 
vestment in tobacco stocks by borrowing 
om the banks. Its bank loans and 
erdrafts remained practically unchanged at 
6,758,913 last year, despite a _ slight 
ll in the book value of stocks held 

the group (from £13,408,838 to 
13,220,323), and in those held by the parent 
bmpany (from £9,618,086 to £8,722,929). 


* 


s have been set a problem worthy of Ely 
lbertson in trying to assess whether the 
assive increase in dividend payments by 
Sears (True-Form Boot Company) should 
regarded as a sign that the directors are 
last calling the full strength of their hand, 
as a sacrificial forcing take-out, or as an 
bright psychic bid. Last week the directors 
} this company advised shareholders to turn 
Dn the offer made by Investment Registry 
r the company’s ordinary shares at an effec- 
€ rate of 40s. each. At that time the com- 
ys £1 shares stood at 34s., so that the 
fectops clearly had to do something to 
sh them up by some 6s. if the bid was 
resisted. Their answer has been to 

“€ @ total distribution of 624 per cent for 
on _ September 30th and to propose 
die Or-(wo serip isstie from reserves. 
>; “stribution compares with a rate of 
* Per cent that has been paid in the last 


company’s nominal share capital . 


five years, but the directors leave it to be 
implied in their circular to shareholders that 
this decision was made independently of the 
offer by Investment Registry. Coincidence 
can sometimes have a very long arm. 

In their circular the directors point out 
that since the profits of about £1,200,000 in 
1951 were earned in an abnormal sellers’ 
market, they did not feel at that time that a 
break with their conservative dividend policy 
would be justified. But in 1952 the com- 
pany earned only slightly lower profits (of 
about £1 million) in a far less favourable 
market, and the directors are now satisfied 
that a dividend of 62} per cent is one that, 
“in the absence of any serious deterioration 
in trading conditions, the board expect to be 
able to maintain.” If this confidence is not 
misplaced, shareholders would certainly seem 
to be wise to reject the offer from Investment 
Registry ; at a price of 40s. the £1 ordinary 
shares, on the basis of the new dividend, 
would offer the generous yield of 7} per 
cent. Shareholders will note, however, that 
group profits after tax have fallen from 
£539,378 to £410,263 and that earnings give 
only a slender cover to the new dividend. 

The directors of the company have also 
drawn attention to the value of the company’s 
assets, including a “hidden reserve” of 
more than {6 million arising from an up-to- 
date valuation of its properties. But through- 
out all this shareholders have two problems to 
ponder. The first is whether the low value 
of the shares prior to this week was mainly 
due to the ultra-conservatism of the directors’ 
previous dividend policy ; if so, comfort can 
be drawn from the fact that this conservatism 
has now been abandoned.’ The second is 
whether the company’s undoubtedly valuable 
assets can be profitable enough in their 
present use to ensure maintenance of the new 
dividend ; the refiection of the market's 
judgment on this score must. be sought in 
the price of the £1 urdinary shares, which by 
Wednesday’s close stood at 36s. 9d. 


* 


ASSOCIATED COMMERCIAL 
VEHICLES. On a conventional reckon- 
ing the Associated Commercial Vehicles 
group did well in the year to September 30th 
last ; trading profits rose from £1,521,012 to 
£1,842,857, and by recommending an ordi- 
nary dividend after tax of 22} per cent the 
directors have effectively maintained the 
previous year’s payment. But once profits 
are related to the capital employed in the 
business, it becomes clear that the group 
was earning a smaller margin of profit upon 
its capital resources. Like many other manu- 
facturers in the motor industry, the company 
had to draw up its balance sheet at a time 
when the cold winds of a recession were 
beginning to blow some of their customers 
away. Some of the commercial vehicle 
manufacturers have not felt these chill 
gusts, but the ACV group, which is 
especially concerned with the manufacture 
of public-service vehicles, almost certainly 
has. The continued increase in stock values 
entered in its balance sheet, from £6,412,232 
to £8,264,096, may therefore reflect some 
piling up of unsold vehicles. It remains to be 
seen whether defence orders will take up 
any. such slack in production, Further 
investment in stocks has inevitably led to a 
decline in liquidity. Net liquid balances have 
been halved, to about £728,000. At the 
current price of 60s. the yield of 74 per cent 
on its £1 ordinary shares cannot therefore 
be regarded as too high. 


British Funds 
and 
Guaranteed Stecks 


J 
td 


War Bonds 24% 51-53 
War Bonds 2§°;, °52-54 
Exchequer 24%, 1955, 
Ser. Funding 13% °53. 
Ser. Funding 13% '54 
Ser. Funding 3°% ‘55. 


War Bonds 24%, "54-56 
Funding 23°, °52- 
Nat. Def. 3% ’ 
Savings 3% "55-65... 
Funding 23° ‘56-61. .| 
Funding 3°, '59-69.. .! 
Funding 3% °66-68.. .| 
Funding 4% "60-90. . | 
| 


Savings 3% ‘60-70.../ 
Savings 2}°, 64-67... 
Victory 4°% °20-76... 
Savings 3%, 65-75. 

Consols 4% (aft, 1957) 
Convs. 34% (aft. 1961) 
Treas. 24% (aft. 1975 


Treas. 3%, {aft. 1966). 
Treas. 34% "77-80... 

Redemption 3° '86-96 
WarLoan 3}% aft. 1952 
Consols 2$°, ..... 
Br. 
Br. 


Br. 


Br, 
Br. 
Br. 


Br. 


Br. 
Br. 
Br 


(e) To eartiest date. 


Elec. 3° "68-73... 
Elec. 3%, 74-77... 
Elec, 43% °74-79.. 
Elec. 34% °76-79. 

Trans. 3% "78-88 

Trans. 3% "68-73 
Trans. 4% °72-77. 
Gas 3% "90-95... 


I. & S. 34% 79-81 8 


Last Two 
Dividends 


(a) (b) (ec) 
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40 b| 20a Anglo-Am. 
25 b 
1246 
20 b, 
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20 ¢ 
84d 
4a 


33 6. Bass {1 .. 
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Whe] 15 ¢ Ford {1.. 
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Gas 34% 69-71... 924 
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5 a\Anglo-Iran {1. .| 
Tha\Assoc. Elec. £1.) 76/10}; 78/9 
7$@' Assoc. P.Cem. £1;103/9 


§ a Boots 5*..... 
3 a\Brad. Dyers {1.) 
6}6 Br. Celanese 10 i 
ie 174 Br. Motor Cp. 5/-| 


6 a Br. Oxvgen {1..| 


5 a Courtaulds £1. .| 
2¢a\Cunard {1 } 
15 b| ‘%a'Distillers 4/- ...} 


5 a Guest Keen {1.! 


5$6| Hawker Sid. £1. | 
5 ajimp. Chem. /1. 
134$a'lmp. Tobacco {1 
$2.6c\Int. Nick. n.p... 
lige Jburg Con. £1.) 


10 biLanes. Cotton {1 
Tha Lon. Brick £1. .| 
15 a Marks &Sp.A 5/-! 
6§a Monsanto 5/-.. .} 
6 a P. & O. Def. £1.) 
Tha‘ P. Johnson 10/-.} 
#85 100 c Prudentl. ‘A’ £1) 


50 a 175 6|Rhokana/{l.... 
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(a) Int. (6) Fin. (c) Div. whole yr. (d) Yield basis 14%. 


(f) Yield basis 22-9 gross. 
(h) Yield basis 15%. 
(o) Yield basis 20%. 


Yield basis Lote. 
64%: 


basis 113% * Ex div. 


(n) Yield hasis 40%. 


¢ Free of tax. 





(g) Div. declared for 4 months, 
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OP | CHANGES 
Statistical Summary | 22> pauses 
| Nat. Savings Certs... 2,700 
| 3$% Def. Bonds. ... 1915 
ae and Means 16.480 
Advances ...00e+% \ 
EXCHEQUER RETURNS | biter 
For the week ended January 24, 1955, | 
total ordinary revenue was £202,164,000 against | on — 
ordinary expenditure of £73,099,000 and issues | lee lee 
to sinking funds /840,000. Thus, including | : 


sinking fund allocations of {26,682,000 the deficit 
April 1, 1952, £129,175,000 


accrued since was 


‘ Treasury 
compared with a surplus of {128,197,000 for the a Bills 
ate 
corresponding period of the previous year. 
| Tender Tap 





Esti- | April 1, } April 1, |] Week | Week 
mate, 1951 1952 jended | ended 
| 1952-53 to to Jan. | Jan. 
Jan. 26./ Jan. 24 § 26, 24, 
| 1952 1953 1952 | 1953 

£000 


Receipts into the Exchequer 
























REVENUE (¢ thousand) 
ORD, REVENUE 
Income Tax ...... /1,804,225077,650 1107,749 1119595 154969 | 
Sit COR 2s oe ee ks 123,000 84.800 83,500} 5,800 6,500} B : 
Death Duties... 175,000} 151,200/ 119,650] 3,300, 3200} » 25 | 4.6m 
Stamps ... 57,500F 51,100: 40,550] 1,200 600: » 21 | 4715-2" 
Profits Tax & EPT) 452,000] 263,300 325,600] 3,700 7, ee Jo53 
Excess Profits Levy 5,000 poke as 4501... Wh aa ; 
Special Contribu-}) - ; Jan. _ soi0-04 Tah é 
tion and other 2,000 3,700 1,620 80 100 ” of 2980-0 | I5RS-9 
inland Revenue. | } 


° In 


Total Inland Rey. 2618,7252630,750 1678, 919 133585 152719 | connection with cash gabseriptic 
| Funding Stock, it # 

Customs ......<.. 1043,500] $21,044 849, 864 il, 091 20 915 | between tap and tender” 

wes 5 io oe oe 772,000} 599 9,626 567,211}19,531 7,050 | b have passed their orignal axl 


i 
: 


1815,500 420,670 1417,075]| 50,622 28,005 


Total Customs and 
BRR 5x5 kone 


Motor Duties 64,150 9] 16,273. 18,428 | | Amount « ‘usfiton) 
Surplusfrom Tradg.' 12,000 1,000)... Date of | sas 
PO (Net receipts). . a Tender | ; } 


Broadcast Licences. 15,000 





CONSE G HENCE of official 


TREASURY ad de 





IN DEBT (£ THOUSAND) 


PAYMENTS 

Treasury Bills ..... : 

24% Def. Bonds. . 685 
3% Det. Bonds..... 1677 
i 3%, Terminable An- 

muting. oc hk 1,878 | 
Tax Reserve Certs... 51,626 

Other Debt :— 
| Intermal......... és 522 
139,921 













Ways & Means | Treas. 
Advances De- | Total 
posits lf loat- 
Bk of by j ing 
Public |“, y | 
Depts. Eng- | Banks | Debt 





land 





i 
ven ; 
Sundry Loans....., 26,000 SAS»... | 
Miscell. (imel. Sur- ; 
plus War Stores). 110,000 111,462 138} 3,012) 70-0 
Total Ord. Revenue 4661, 375 3526 310 net, 10 pe263 202164 Oct. 24 230-0 +3} 230- 
ces ERE a Phi dere | oe 220-0 | 8 | 220- 
SELF-BALANCING { | 
Post Office .......| 209,235] 155,800; 165,000) 4,800 4,600; nop 7! 240-0 | 335-4 } 240- 
Income Tax on EPT Cares 14 240-0 i 342-5 246- 
Refunds ....... 4,900 105 5; " 911 240-0 | 33Re 1 Ba0- 
tinipiabiacala - ——{| ” oo | aca. . 
Fetal .. crents 4875,510}3486,509 3450,735)187065 206769| ” “© | 7? * af _ 
| Dec. 6 | 260-0 | SSM 1 260-< 
Issties ont of the Exchequer ; m» 12} 260-0 326° 250-¢ 
EXPENDITURE | cc mect payments (i thocend) | » 19| 260-0 | Sige t meo-0 
i» 24) 230-0 29110 | 250-0 
ORD. EXPENDITURE j 1953 | i igh ag 
Int. & Man. of Nat. | Jan. 2) 180-0 | 24907) 180-0 
Debt ..........| 575,000} 597.061 | 464,362] 3,134 ...../° , 9 | 180-0 | 2668 1 280-0 
ie to N. obtain ton | » 36} 700-0 293-6 | 390-0 
reland ... \ 31,273 | 247] 2,266) 3,104 » 235} 190-0 | 28 E S 
Other Cons. Funds 16,000) 10 005 | DSSIE ass 305 j | _ S = 
Total vn bees ay ee 625,000 438, 339 508, 262 5,400 3,409 | On january 25rd a for 
Supply Services... 3554,367/2740,651 2876,0421 57,640 69,690 | from January 26 to Jamiary 31, 19 
scene | Monday to Saturday as % about 49 


Total Ord. E oe 4179, 367 


178,990 3384,304165,040 73,099 | 
Sinking Funds. . 


19.123 26,682 460, «840, 


ame vememtconee | 5} 







January Mth. 
Total (excl. Self- 


Balancing Expd.) 4279, 367 $3,500 5, 999 | 


and applications at higher 
Treasury Bills to a maxima of 
For the week 
| banks were not asked for Treasury try, 





tale 







SELF-BALANCING ‘NATH N 8 
Post Office .... 209,235 4,800 4,6) = sine (f eS 
Income Tax on EPT i a3 : 
Refunds .....,. 4,900 103} 5 2 Total 42 weeks ended 
Tek Sc 4395,502}5358,312 3579,911|68,403 78,544 | 19, | Jan. 17, 
' 1952 | 1953 
After decreasing Exchequer balances by 
£100,445 to £3,811,550, the other operations | s4vics certiFicares :— 
for the week decreased the National Debt by | Renake cat Soe 
£118,885,423 to £26,189 million. ie Nee ee OR = : 
' Net Savings.......... j 200 
NET RECEIPTS (f rHoUsanpd) S ; 
Interest.on the National Debt............. Kad vdes 4,293 Sear a 47,184 55.184 1.985 
he . x CER eee i ee a i Repayments wees s ose ek 58, 728 63.357 2.210 
NET ISSUES c THOUSAND) | a ee earoats 
Net Sav yd 
a. on eee (Money) Acts, 1950 and 1952..... 1,250 | ee ees eas Dr hae od 8,173 
iPS Melee oss cg es ee a akc ye, 5 | P.0. AN "s 
os ome. Accons.} a 1944 and 1947...... 70 a wee nile 
cal Anthorities Loams Act, 1945, s. X12) .......... 5,600 Receipts 561.667 } 58 
New Towns Acts, 1946 and 1962 .................. 700 | payments. ......4.. F oat 
rae wee Acts, on Oh Pe iis es yh ve ee 803 | Rem: ee 698.355 
ottoa (Centralised Buying) Act, 1947, s. 21(1)..._.. 2,000! Net Savi =an \ieti2 ae gs 
Miscell. Financial Provisions Act, 1946 ' | Net Savings...<...... Dr 83.700 700 \Dr113.478 | 64a 
S. 21) War Damage: War Damage Comunission . . 5,900 | Total Net. Savings .... a ‘BO 116 Bs Te 
Finance Acts, 1946 and 1947: Postwar Credits...... 302 | Interest on certs. repaid mee amg te 
——-—-—- | Interest accrued ........ 101,888 104,026 2,469 
15,155 | Change in total invested. | ~ 6,220 | — 491071 4+ 2.036 
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s3753| (SSVUE DEPARTMENT 


JANUARY ty 
| NOTRS FSSURD:~ Debt n 
In Circulation 1448,904,284 " 
In Banking Vities al 
Department 51,452,559 © Secunia 
ther thaa 
af Fid 
SP iy 
i VOI and 
ion fat 
j “3 per %z 
SS aa 
1500356 825 


2 BE 





Cereals and meat.......... 18 195-9 '* 
oe a pee 19 191-4 | 
MEE So aa os bad OS a 256° 5 214-0 | 
IN uit ps ade veo e 374-5 oT j 
Miscelianoous.............. 195-9 | 189 Jt 
| Compete tadon oe + 22s | me 
| 1913=100...........4. és 3143 | mer 
® Provisien.! a 
/GOLD AND SILVER 
| The Bank of *s official buving price Ines 
; Taised from 172s. 3d. to 248s. 9d per line oe 
114, 1949, and the selling price to «th il 
| 175s. Od. to 252s. Od. per ie ounce Spot cast FENG 
— week were as fol 
. SILVER oD 
London ister York Bombay ; 
er outice per ounce pe! 100 totas " 
: | ¢. a ; 
Jam. 23.2... ee | 2s th 
we ecieaes 74-00 | 85-25 Ma ; 
a SAE Markets Closed 1 ae 
” %. ste 74:00 85°25 156 10 at 
ie 74-00 | 85:25 (1% 8) 
” q4- $5-25 158 
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maveirepeated the method adopted in 

jowins ¢ book value, with the current 
Walue only in a note on the balance 
The depreciation may, of course, 
t, and it has therefore been deemed wise 
show a little more of the bank’s strength 





195:9 | 
191-4? | 
40 | ee 
3657 | 
139-6 | 
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220-0 | 
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BALANCE SHEET FIGURES 

U balance sheet as at December 31, 1952, 
"San increase of about £124 million in 
total of current, deposit and other 

ounts, a comparatively small change. A 
nce at the other side of the balance sheet, 






























pre tow 7 
nce 8 























nee ever, shows that there have been impor- 
cash paid “nes in the sizes of two or three 
mS 0 assets, 









- will notice a substantial fall in 



































of our advances, a movement which 

Place mainly in the second half of the 

0 te This development not only accords 
m the Chancellor's request to the banks 

farket (W I; ae a ere : see 
4 Mierest, but also s reductions 
tel i c's stocks, and the slower conditions of 








rm Petienced in certain lines of busines 
~ item, bills discounted, showed - 











a moderate addition to our published 


general meeting of the West- increase of about £40 million over the com- 
Limited, will be held at the bined total of bills discounted and Treasury 
Lothbury, London, E.C., on . deposit receipts .a..year 


. seat ; eat aE 


earlier. It will be 
f Treasury deposit 
{ im the early part 
ills discounted con- 
this large rise is 
wmment short-term 


nge in the balance 
itt £25 million in 
etc. The fall in 
d to the decrease 
\e, particularly our 
ire Of | restrictive 
¢ and in other 


ik has been able 
that is little less 
€ more difficult 


he Ulster Bank, 
re a satisfactory 
somewhat lower 


MIC EVENT 


> event of 1952 
first half of the 
mm of a credit 
* ¢lrrent trans- 
rid, even before 
aid from the 
ery remarkable 
df year, when 


lance of pay- 
‘the gold and 
greater imme- 
ves the whole 
| reserve now 
it ig the last 
sterling area 
*? Tecession in 
‘ean markets 
‘ed also that 
¢ reserve is 
«@ world as a 
neonate worthiness Of the 


sterling area. 


A GREAT ACHIEVEMENT 


The trend of the reserve was still steeply 
downwards during the first quarter of 1952, 
and it was a very great achievement by all 
the sterling area countries to have stopped 
the loss of gold and dollars by the middle of 
the year. 


In the fourth quarter there was actually 
a net inflow, and at the end of December. 
after the service of our debts to the United 
States and Canada had been met, the reserve 
was still substantially above the dangerously 
low level to which it fell in the early months 
of the year. This is very satisfactory, and 
could hardly have been thought possible 
twelve months ago; but it has of necessity 
been brought about by a most severe restric- 
tion of imports. It was at first feared that 
a balance had been achieved by running 
down the stocks of imported food and raw 
materials in the country ; but we have official 
assurance that this was not the case. It 
does however seem likely that stocks of 
semi-finished and finished goods did fall ; 
many businesses were overstocked at the 
beginning of 1952. If those stocks are now 
lower, it means that during 1952 we con- 


Sit 


WESTMINSTER BANK LIMITED 


IMPROVED BALANCE OF PAYMENTS POSITION 
LORD ALDENHAM ON SAVING AND STERLING STABILITY 


sumed or exported some of the wealth of 
the country without replacing it. The restric- 
tion of imports has already endangered the 
balance of trade of some of the best custo- 
mers for our own exports. Im short we 
have balanced our accounts at a low level 
of ‘trade, and it is ata high level that 
all countries, and most of all this country, 
need the balance to be reached. 


“ TOUGHER ” OUTLOOK FOR 1953 


We have now to face 1953, and the official 
prediction that the coming year is going to 
be tougher than the last seems to be justified 
by the increasing competition we are meeting 
in our overseas trade. But if that prediction 
proves to be well founded, how are we to 
make sure that it will not have to be repeated 
year by year-in the future ? The only answer, 
I believe, lies in the more effective use of our 
existing productive capacity and in the build- 
ing up of new capital resources out of our 
annual savings. ‘By strengthening ourselves 
and our allies we can diminish the risk of 
war, but that decision does not depend on 
ourselves alone. What does depend on our- 
selves alone is whether we are, or are not, to 
have industrial ce and a full effort by all 
engaged in sreduction, 


A method of achieving this, which has not 
been tried for many years, would be to recog- 
nise the importance of a stable price level to 
the consumer—that is, to all of us. We 
should thus be serving the interests of the 
nation as a whole, as against those of any one 
section. If we all, as consumers, stood fast 
against any sectional gains at our expense, 
we should see the stability of wages, measured 
in terms of production, which we all know is 
needed ; and stability of wages would go far 
to provide stability in the cost of living. 


THE CONSUMER 


For too long now we have all, as consumers, 
been “odd man out”; employer and em- 
ployed have been able to postpone industrial 
strife by the simple expedient of agreeing new 
wage levels, and thus adding to the selling 
price at the expense of the consumer. In the 
nationalised industries employers and em- 
ployed certainly do not seem to have been 
any better able to resist the temptation to get 
together at the expense of the consumer than 
in private industry. 

In contrast to this, manufacturers of many 
different articles in the clothing trade wisely 
met what almost amounted to a consumers’ 
sirike at home and abroad during the latter 
part of 1951 and the early part of 1952, by 
a reduction in their prices; and they have 
earned the reward of their wisdom by seeing 
their sales increase in value, and still more in 
volume, in recent months. 

I believe, too, that if all we consumers 
used our powers we should be able to sce 
that rises in profits, as well as in wages, were 
linked to increased and improved production. 
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| CHANGES 


} 


1 : Receirrs 
Nat. Savings Certs... 2,700 
| 33% Def. Bonds.... 1915 
| Ways and Means _ 
EXCH EQUER RETURNS | Advances «4.556 ~ 16,420 
For the week ended January 24, 1955, | 
total ordinary revenue was {202,164,000 edd rs 


ordinary expenditure of £73,099,000 and issues | ‘ 
£840,000. Thus, 
ocations of £26, 682,000 the defici 


to sinking funds including | © 


sinking fund al 


accrued since April 1, 1952, was £129,175, 000| Treasuty 
compared with a surplus of £128,197,000 for the | hei _ 
: i ® 
rresponding period of the previous year. 
re P eh I E fender Tap 


CCC CLL LLL 






































Esti- | April 1, | April 1, |] Week | Week | 
mate, 1951 | 1952 - fended | ended | Jan 4,.601- 
| 1952-53 to: 4 =e jan. | Jan. | 5 : 
Jan. 26.) Jan. 244 26, 4 (Det. 3 444-3" 
1952 1955 1952 | 1953 | } 
£°000 |Nov. 1 | 4,345-2° 
: , a |. 8] ee 
Receipts into the Exchequer ve 5 4.456-1° 
REVENUE i£ thousand) | cs aie 4,481-1* 
. _ we ae 4,508 -7* 
ORD LE Vi UE j 
Income Tax ...... 1,804, 2201077,.650 1107,749 1119595, 154969 | : 
Si ca he ta cs 125,000] 84,800 83,500} 5,800 6,500 } Dec, = a 
Death Duties ..... 175,000} 151,200; 119,650] 5,300; 3,200 ” 4669- 3° 
Stamps 57,500} 51,100, 40,350] 1,200 800 21 a715-2° 
Profits Tax & EPT $52, 000] 263,300 325,600} 3,700, 7,000 fon; . 
Excess Profits Lev 5,000 ‘ass 450 150 } ed 
Special Contribt |) | Jae TT | 3010-0 | 1569-6 
tion and other \ 2,000 3,706 1,620 80 100 | ” 24 | 2980 0 | 1815-9 


Inland Revenue. ' } 


} 


16.30,750 1678, 919 133585 152719 | x 


aetee In consequence of offx 
2618,725 














Total Inland Rey nection with cash subscriptions to the new issues of Serial 1952 
=| Ft winding Stock, it is impossible to calculate the division | 
Customs ......%.. 1643.500]} 821,044 049,864 11.091 20,975 | between tap and tender bills until all the bills purchased | | 
RACE ccs desu TIA 599,626 567,211319,531' 7,030 have passed their original maturity date. . fan. 50} } 
‘tal Customs and j ~ 
bacon 1815,500]1420,670 1417,075] 30,622 28,005; TREASURY BILLS Issve DEPT. -— 
eae oti pasion Notes in citetilation, | 1,555.8 
Motor Duties . 64,150] 56,322: 59, 129 16 273 18,428 Amount ({ million) Average Notes in banking de- 
Surplus from Tradg 12,000 75,455 eh 1,000 - | Date of} Rate at partment ........ 46-5 
PO (Net receipts). . ; | Tender | of Min Government debt and 
Broadeast Licences’ 15,000 9,200 9,600] .. j | Offered Applied | Allotted}| Allotment te securities*®”....... 1,396 -8 
Sundry Loans 26,000 2,451 21,461 543 j For Other securities .... 0-7 
Misceli. finel. Sur i Gold and coin...... 2-9 
plus War Stores}; 110,000] 111,462, 95,627 138; 3,012) 1709 2 0 1 a Valued at s. per fine oz. 2458/0 
a — —— ———— | } | BANKING DEPT, :-— 
Total Ord. Revenue 4661,37515326,510 3281,810 182162 202164 | ocr 24) 230-0 321-3 230-0 48 «4-06 62 Deposits :— 
— aes ——————| 3. | 220-0 | 334-8 | 220-0 | 48 3-63 | 50 Public Accounts... . 15-5 
SELF-BALANCING | i i Treas, Special Acct.. 0-5 
Post Office . 209,235} 155,800 165,000] 4,800 4,600| Noy 7! 240-0 | 335-4 | 240-0 47 8-19 | 67 SNR Saas 277-8 ) 
Income Taxon EPT } 14} 240-0 342-5 | 240-0 47 7-94 i 60 COIS. tae co Sek 87-5 , 
Refunds .... 4,900 4.399 3,925 103 5 | . 21 240-6 | 333-9 240-0 47 822 | 64 AOE gap tence kee. 381 
y Aiitiicial cntbicias dedication 40 ti S6n. : an. “ mm | Securities :—~ 
Total .......... 0» 4875,510 [5486,509 3450,735|187065206769| ” ~ _ - 5) ee) See e Government. ...,... 309-3 
iDec. 5 | 260-0 | 332-8 | 260-0 | 47 838 | Discounts, ete. ..... | 1:9 3 
Issues out of the Exchequer | » 12 | 260-0 | 326-6 | 260-0] 48 3-62 ; 2 Other... 6.2... eee 44 
EXPENDITURE to meet payments (/ thousand) | » 49} 260-0 | 318-8 | 260-0) 48 -4-48 | 1% Total ........:. 553-6 
a 24 | 230-0 | 291-0 | 250-0] 48 4-36 | 69 | Bamking dept. reserve. | 48-1) 2 
ORD. EXPENDITURE jo53 i i ; éi ; “s i o, 
Int. & Man. of Nat jan. 2| 180-0 | 249-7 180-0 | 47 8-20 63 Proportion.” ....... 12-6 
Debt 575,000] 397.061 |» 9, 180-0 | 264-2 180-0] 47 7-91 57 
Payments. to N. i> y» 26} 700-0 | 293-6 190-0 47 114 48 * G bt is £11,615,100, 
Ireland ........| 40,000] 31,273: 34,247] 2,266, 3,104| | 23 | 190-0 | 285-3 | 190-0] 47 12 47 40 | Fiduciary tevue Sean ietineed: from £1,525 milli 
Other Cons. Funds 10,000] 10.005 9,653 ; 305 | i | on january 14, 1955. 
Total .. 625,000] 438,359 508, 262 5,400 3,409 | 









Supply Services... 3554,367)2740.651 2876.042157 640 69,690 | from january 26 to 











178,990 3384,304| 63,040, 73,099 
19123) 26.682 840 


Niel aietiinndibvithiesa pion lisence January 


198,113 ie, oes $5, ww %, 939 | 


Total Ord. Expend. 4179, 367 
Sinking Funds. . ‘ 
eeeinee th. 
Total fexecl. Self- 
Balancing Expd.} “179, 361 


SELF-BALANCING 


Post Office . 209,235] 155,800 165,000} 4,800 4,6 
Income Tax on EPT 
Refunds ....... ; 4, 5 | 


After 
£100,445 to £3,811,550, 
for the week decreased the National Debt by | 
£118,885,423 to £26,189 million. 


decreasing Exchequer 


balances by 
the 


other operations | SAVINGS CERTIFICATES — 
Receipts 


Repayments 


Net Savings... ........ 
NET RECEIPTS (f tuHousanp) 


| DEFENCE BONDS —~ 


Interest on the National Debt.................0.5. 4,293! ‘Receipts ............. 
eee nemo. | ROR IIONE 6 ee cee 
NET ISSUES “ THOUSAND) be 
Met Savings. .......88 
PO and Telegraph (Money) Acts, 1950 and 1952..... 1,250 | 
RE FCN 5 oo 5 855+ sock ak bk ded how odes 5 | P.O. AND TRUS / GS 
Housing (Temp. Accom.) Acts, 1944 and 1947...... 70 wasn ‘ ae Soe 
Local Authorities Loans Act, 1945, s. Mi) .......... 5,600 aCe 6 Fe 8 ak 
New Towns Acts, 1946 and 1952 :................. 700 Repayments... .2... 6 
Coal Industry Acts, 1946 to 1951 ................... 808 | : : 
Cottoa (Centralised Buying) Act, 1947, s. 21(1}...... 2,000; Net Savings.......... 
Miscell. Financial Provisions Act, 1946 ! 
'S. 20 War Damage: War Damage Commission. . 5,900 | Total Net Savings ...... 
Finance Acts, 1946 and 1947; Postwar Credits...... 5302 | Interest on certs. repaid, 


Interest atcrued ........ 
13,735 | Change in total invested. 


© 80,944 


IN DEBT (£ THOUSAND) 


PAYMENTS 
Treasury Bills wie ar ISSUE a va 
| 24% Def. Bonds.... ANUA 
| 3% "Def. Bonds..... 1,677 , RY ty 
| 3% Terminable An- | NOTES. ISsuRD:~ ‘ 
: eulties. PhS A ghene | in Civealation 1448,904,234 Debt ; 
‘ serve ve ‘ “Ov 
Other Debt — Sortie 61 452.539 | rities 
|” $ntemnal...:.s5. i 322 92,559 | DEC uritieg 
i ——— the thaa 
159,921 
bee nae Fi 
wn and 
{ MILLION) he 
i } 735. per og 
Ways & Means } Treas. a | 
Advances De- | Total 1500356 825 
posi ts i F loat- EEE oa 
Bk. off by | ing 
Public Mg . 
Depts. | Eng- | Banks | Debt 


land 









370-7 | sue | 79-5 
} 
265-0 | 
957-3] ... 
249-6 i. wn 
238-9} 1-5 
266-0} ... 
273-8 | 4:0 
249-1 | 3-8 
241-0} 2:5 
246-5] a. 
252:1| 6-8 
| 


249- 
251 
26% 


nae 


ial purchases of tender bills in 















‘NATIONAL SAVINGS ({ THOUSAND) 


Total 42 weeks ended 


Jan. 19, | Jan 11, 
1952 | 


123,500 | 118,900 

109,200 | | 115,900 

14,300} 5,000 

lien ates d > cisshagh ise 
} 

47,184 | 55,184 


58,728) 63,357 
Dr Dr 115A ad Dr 8.178 


561,667 | 585,875 
645,567 | 699,555 


” y Sone ais 48 


il 6.651 

27,164 31,482 
101,888 | 104,026 
~ 6,220) — 44,107 














4951 5 ig Capital ....... 14,553,000 

Mae ER 3,747,247 “$s 
| 4,627- "3 | Public Depts... 43,631,702 | 

Public Accts.* — 11,464,935 | 

4902-4] fM. Treas, sd 
4,574-6 Special Acct. 32,166,767 | 
| 4,896°5 | Other Depts 540,676,961 | 
:4,747-1 | Bankers... 74,533,544 | 
, 4.7865 | Other Accts 66,143,417 | 
| 4,820-3 Salvajieobie | 
es 402,608,910 | 
4915-8 | * Inchading Exchequer, Savin, uk 
{ ; | National Debt and Dividend 
janes: | 
4,83 
4154: 1 ten mrt lk ANALYSIS (f wuu99 





On January 25rd applications for 91 day bills to be paid 

Teeseee 51, 1953, were accepted dated 
| Monday to Saturday as to about 49 per cent at £99 $s. Od. 
and applications at higher prices were accepted im fill. 
ies Bills to a maximum of {190 million were offered 
For the week ended January 3lst the 
rel a were not asked for Treasury deposits. 
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COMPANY MEETINGS 


WESTMINSTER BANK LIMITED 


IMPROVED BALANCE OF PAYMENTS POSITION 


LORD ALDENHAM ON SAVING AND STERLING STABILITY 


general meeting of the- West- 
Limited, will be held at the 
Lothbury, London, E.C., on 


o are extracts from the state- 
chairman, The Rt. Hon. Lord 
ch has: been circulated with 
i accounts for the year 1952: 


over 900 members of the 
courses, at the bank’s two 
ning establishments, which 
sions not only on. technical 
.o on that wide range of duties 
make up good management. 


inch extension policy has been 
led by licensing restrictions, 
» 1952 opened 16 new branches, 
er of our banking offices being 
i we are still growing. 


INCREASE IN PROFITS 


Our accounts disclose an imerease in profits 
£41,093 over the 1951 figure. Employment 
our funds has on the whole been more 
pfitable, the improvement has to a large 
ent been offset by a very substantial 
rease - amounts paid out in deposit 
rest, and to our staff. It has again proved 
ksible to maintain our 18 per cent dividend 
. and at the same time to place £600,000 
reserves for contingencies. 


fou will notice that the board has decided 
increase the published reserve by trans- 
ing {1 milhon from reserves for contin- 
ncies. Shareholders will have been aware 
m our statements published at the half- 
ar that we had decided not to write down to 
w market value, either from current 
pfits or reserves, our holdings of Govern- 
m securities, which all have definite 
femption dates. We considered it prudent 
build up our reserves for contingencies to 
with other losses which will no doubt 
ur from time to time, and which may 
far more real tham a temporary depre- 
tien of our Government securities. It 
happens that at the balamce-sheet date 
t temporary depreciation had been 
jovered, and that the book value was below 
et value ; but had it been otherwise we 
Id have repeated the method adopted in 
, of showing book value, with the current 
rket value only in a note on the balance 
The depreciation may, of course, 

t, and it has therefore been deemed wise 
show a litle more of the bank’s strength 
@ moderate addition to our published 


res. 


BALANCE SHEET FIGURES 


Mur balance sheet as at December 31, 1952, 
PWS an increase of about £124 million in 
total of current, deposit and other 
Punts, a2 comparatively small change. A 
nce at the other side of the balance sheet, 
tver, shows that there have been impor- 


changes in the sizes of two or three 
ms of assets. 


Hou will notice a substantial fall in the 


al of our advances, a movement which 
Place mainly in the second half of the 
r. This development not only accords 
h the Chancellor's requést to the banks 
adopt a tighter lending policy in the 
ors intere: ', but also refleots reductions 
Ts stocks, and the slower conditions of 

: €xperienced in certain lines of business. 
~ Hem, bills discounted, showed an 


increase of about £40 million over the com- 
bined total of bills discounted and Treasury 
deposit receipts a year earlier. It will be 
recalled that the issue of Treasury deposit 
receipts was discontinued in the early part 
of 1952. As the bulk of bills discounted con- 
sists of Treasury bills, this large rise is 
evidence of increased Government short-term 
borrowing. 


The third important change in the balance 
sheet is the fall of about £25 million in 
acceptgnces, endorsements, etc. The fall in 
this figure is closely related to the decrease 
in the country’s foreign trade, particularly our 
imports, under the pressure of restrictive 
measures taken both here and in other 
countries. 


Westminster Foreign Bank has been able 
to declare a profit for 1952 that is little less 
than that for 1951 despite more difficult 
trading conditions. 


Our affiliate in Ireland, the Ulster Bank, 
has also been able to declare a satisfactory 
profit for the year, though somewhat lower 
than that for 1951. 


OUTSTANDING ECONOMIC EVENT 


The outstanding economic event of 1952 
was the achievement in the first half of the 
year by the United Kingdom of a credit 
balance of £24 million in her current trans- 
actions with the rest of the world, even before 
taking account of defence aid from the 
United States. That was a very remarkable 
change from the previous half year, when 
there was a deficit of £394 million. 


Important as the general balance of pay- 
ments is, however, the state of the gold and 
dollar reserve is a matter for greater imme- 
diate anxiety. That reserve serves the whole 
sterling area; it is a very.small reserve now 
when it is remembered that it is the last 
line of defence of the whole sterling area 
against the difficulties which any recession in 
the United States and European markets 
would cause us, and remembered also that 
the increase or decrease of the reserve is 
often regarded by the rest of the world as a 
measure of the credit-worthiness of the 
sterling area. 


A GREAT ACHIEVEMENT 


The trend of the reserve was still steeply 
downwards during the first quarter of 1952, 
and it was a very great achievement by all 
the sterling area countries to have stopped 
the loss of gold and dollars by the middle of 
the year. 


In the fourth quarter there was actually 
a net inflow, and at the end of December, 
after the service of our debts to the United 
States and Canada had been met, the reserve 
was still substantially above the dangerously 
low level to which it fell in the early months 
of the year. This is very satisfactory, and 
could hardly have been thought possible 
twelve months ago; but it has of necessity 
been brought about by a most severe restric- 
tion of imports. It was at first feared that 
a balance had been achieved by running 
down the stocks of imported food and raw 
materials in the country ; but we have official 
assurance that this was not the case. It 
does however seem likely that stocks of 
semi-finished and finished goods did fall ; 
many businesses were overstocked at the 
beginning of 1952. If those stocks are now 
lower, it means that during 1952 we con- 


sumed or exported some of the wealth of 
the country without replacing it. The restric- 
tion of imports has already endangered the 
balance of trade of some of the best custo- 
mers for our own exports. In short we 
have balanced our accounts at a low level 
of ‘trade, and it is at a high level that 
all countries, and most of all this country, 
need the balance to be reached. 


“ TOUGHER ” OUTLOOK FOR 1953 


We have now to face 1953, and the official 
prediction that the coming year is going to 
be tougher than the last seems to be justified 
by the increasing competition we are meeting 
in our overseas trade. But if that prediction 
proves to be well founded, how are we to 
make sure that it will not have to be repeated 
year by yearin the future ? The only answer, 
I believe, lies in the more effective use of our 
existing productive capacity and in the build- 
ing up of new capital resources out of our 
annual savings. By strengthening ourselves 
and our allies we can diminish the risk of 
war, but that decision does not depend on 
ourselves alone. What does depend on our- 
selves alone is whether we are, or are not, to 
have industrial peace and a full effort by all 
engaged in production. 


A method of achieving this, which has not 
been tried for many years, would be to recog- 
nise the importance of a stable price level to 
the consumer—that is, to all of us. We 
should thus be serving the interests of the 
nation as a whole, as against those of any one 
section. If we all, as consumers, stood fast 
against any sectional gains at our expense, 
we should see the stability of wages, measured 
in terms of production, which we all know is 
needed ; and stability of wages would go far 
to provide stability in the cost of living. 


THE CONSUMER 


For too long now we have all, as consumers, 
been “odd man out”; employer and em- 
ployed have been able to postpone industrial 
strife by the simple expedient of agreeing new 
wage levels, and thus adding to the selling 
price at the empense of the consumer. In the 
nationalised industries employers and em- 
ployed certainly do not seem to have been 
any better able to resist the temptation to get 
together at the expense of the consumer than 
in private industry. 


In contrast to this, manufacturers of many 
different articles in the clothing trade wisely 
met what almost amounted to a consumers’ 
strike at home and abroad during the latter 
part of 1951 and the early part of 1952, by 
a reduction in their prices; and they have 
earned the reward of their wisdom by seeing 
their sales increase in value, and still more in 
volume, in recent months. 


I believe, too, that if all we consumers 
used our powers we should be able to see 
that rises in profits, as well as in wages, were 
linked to increased and improved production. 
We should urge manufacturers to install new 
methods and new machines, and encourage 
them to make more profit by those means, 
knowing that soon other manufacturers would 
copy them, and that we should all benefit by 
cheaper costs of production. By the word 
“urge” I do not mean verbal exhortation 
to the manufacturers; I mean continuous 
pressure on the Government so to lighten the 
burden of taxation on industry that eno 
resources are left in industry to ma 
modernisation possible, and to give sufficient 
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prospect of earning a net profit after taxation 
to make the risks of modernisation worth 
while. 


AMERICANS’ PART 


Consumers in the United States can also 
play a part in finding a solution for the loss 
which the dollar gap causes to them and to 
us. A sentence in a pamphlet issued by the 
American Chamber of Commerce in London 
struck me as being very wise. It was written 
by Americans for Americans, and said, “ We 
can repeal the ‘ Buy American Act’ ; we can 
go further than this repeal, and make it man- 
datory on United States Government 
agencies, in the interest of the American tax- 
payer, to satisfy their buying requirements 
in the cheapest markets—whether in or out- 
side the United States.” 


Those words “in the interest of the 
American taxpayer” seem to me to sum up 
the whole creed of those who believe that 
we should all put the national above the 
sectional interest in these matters, by letting 
the whole nation, whether as taxpayers, or 
ratepayers, or individuals, buy to the best 
advantage. Much of the pamphlet is devoted 
to emphasising the importance to America 
herself of the policy of trade—not aid. It 
is undoubtedly a sound policy, but one which 
I believe can only be usefully preached to 
Americans by Americans, if it is to carry its 
due weight in the United States. It was 
good to see how strongly Mr Winthrop 
Aldrich, the newly appointed Ambassador to 
London, emphasised trade—not aid—in a 
recent speech. I often think that our case 
for asking for a lowering of American tariffs 
is damaged by too great a readiness on our 
part, as debtors, to lecture the United States 
on her duty, as a creditor, to increase her 
imports. Should we not stress that what 
we want is, first, to pay our debts to 
the United States and, secondly, to buy the 
things we badly need from her; and that 
our only method of doing either is to sell 
our products to her; and that if we are 
able to buy each other’s goods, the con- 
sumers on both sides the Atlantic will greatly 
benefit. Certainly both of us know only too 
well that the restriction of imports, by which 
the situation in this country was saved in 
1952, is at best a necessary evil. 

It is gratifying to us all that again on 
December 31, 1952, we were able to meet 
the service of our debt to the United States 
and Canada ; but if we are agreed that this 
is our first duty, I would like to see the 
British Government make a pledge publicly 
to them both that, while our reserves are so 
low, we will never again ask to be allowed 
to buy one ounce of tobacco, one foot of 
cinema film, one dollar’s worth of non- 
essential goods in any year in which such 
purchases would endanger our ability to 
keep up our debt payments out of our 
current dollar earnings. 


EXCHANGE CONTROL 


If the trade of the whole of the sterling 
area with the rest of the world can be 
brought to and kept in balance, and if we 
determine to maintain the internal purchas- 
ing power of the pound, we shall be able to 
take the next step—the freeing of the pound 
from the shackles of exchange control. It 
has been well said that the present situation 
—restriction of imports and a tight control 
of foreign exchange—is like trying to cure 
the patient by pegging the thermometer. A 
pound freed from exchange contro! and yet 
remaining stable would strengthen the posi- 
tion of London as a financial centre, and 
would enable us to increase our earnings 
from banking and other financial services ; 
and by remaining stable would stabilise our 
costs and thus free manufacturers from the 
necessity of quoting prices ruling at delivery 
date, a practice which will mo longer be 


possible under the conditions of keener com- 
petition which are now developing. Until 
we can stabilise, or slightly increase, the 
value of the pound inside the courftry, I do 
not believe that we shall ever succeed in 
maintaining for long a free and stable pound 
in the markets of the world. 


The General Council of the Trades Union 
Congress has shown that it is well aware 
of the dangers of the inflationary spiral of 
wages and prices, and it should therefore 
not be impossible for the Government and 
the employers and the Council to agree on 
both the danger and the remedy. The remedy 
is surely to make the whole nation under- 
stand that continuous advances in paper 
money wages give an illusion of prosperity, 
yet are, and must be, worse than ineffective, 
except in so far as they encourage and 
develop a more than corresponding increase 
in our national productivity. 


INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTION 


At the beginning of 1952 we all hoped, 
with many reservations, that the total of in- 
dustrial production in this country in 1952 
might slightly exceed the corresponding 
figure for 1951. In fact, to judge by the 
figures for the first ten months, it would 
seem likely that there has been a decrease 
in production of something like 3 per cent. 
It is not, I think, yet possible to apportion 
the responsibility for this decrease; there 
have been many causes—a shortage of steel 
in the early part of the year, a shortage of 
markets, which was only partially caused by 
our having priced ourselves out of some 
markets, a lack of incentive caused partly by 
heavy taxation on both companies and indi- 
viduals—all these have contributed to the 
fall in output. But whatever the causes, the 
cake which we have to divide among our- 
selves looks like being smaller than that of 
1951. A short-sighted view sees that more 
motor cars, for instance, have suddenly be- 
come available in the home market; but that 
only means that we have failed to sell them 
abroad, and that we shall have earned that 
much less foreign currency to buy the wheat 
and meat that we so sadly need. 


PRICE TO THE FOREIGNER 


On the subject of pricing ourselves out of 
the market, I was greatly struck by an 
Economic League pamphlet reporting a ques- 
tioner at a factory gate meeting as asking, 
“ Do you mean that the foreigner can put me 
on the dole?” There can, of course, be 
only one answer—that he certainly can put 
us all on the dole ; we live by foreign trade 
and we die if we cannot produce and sell to 
the foreigner at the right price the things he 
wants, in exchange for the things that we 
want from him. What we must also get to 
understand is that, if we cannot sell him 
what he wants neither salary nor wage nor 
dole, whatever they may be in paper pounds, 
will buy us enough to live upon at our 
present standards. 


One potential source of inflation and, 
therefore, of weakness of the pound, has 
been removed by the decision of the Govern- 
ment to repeal the provisions in the Town 
and Country Planning Act of 1947 for the 
distribution of £300 million for the purchase 
of development rights in June, 1953. Apart 
from the great imflationary influence of such 
a large payment, there was a still further 
underlying threat to the credit of the British 
Government and, therefore, of the pound 
sterling, in that both leading parties in the 
State seemed to view with complacency the 
prospect of the British Government com- 
pouading with its creditors in this matter at 
16s, in the £. 


PROBLEM OF SAVINGS 


Linked very closely with this question of 
the stability of sterling is the problem of 
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Hy 
savings. Taking the net tota! § 
are known as small savings—iia: 5 o ™ 


‘ h i : 
in the Post Office and Trem ea 
Banks, National Savings ( -tificates, ey 
Government securities on the Pog ang 
register—the trend during the year hay 
been downwards ; and it is | fear tan 
incidence that this is happening at ie 
time as the purchasing power of each 
saved is falling. Nevertheless, jt js unrea 
able to criticise the Government for i 
in the index of retail prices during is, 


This was a direct result of reducing the fog 
subsidies, a policy which should be Continual 
until food subsidies are abolished. 

We should thus get a truc understang 
of what our food is really costing us, ay 
perhaps also free for more productive wos 
some of those who collect our taxes, ay 
some of those who have been spending their 
time in giving us a little of those taxes had 
in subsidies. 


CAPITAL EQUIPMENT 


It is greatly to be hoped that more atten. 
tion will be focused in this country on te 
need of every working man for more aj 
more capital equipment at his service ip the 
way of improved machinery. Since saving 
provides the means for re-equipment, it wil 
come to be recognised that the savings ead 
individual can make, and the capital 
refrains from spending, are contributing 
the welfare of all. At a time when the neg 
for saving is so important, it would sem 
wise of the Government to give special cm 
sideration to the taxes on both company aud 
private savings when any relief of taxation 
becomes possible. 


One of the tangible benefits which accrual 
from the recent Comonwealth Conferene 
was the decision to launch a new Comma. 
wealth finance corporation ; but its wot 
depends largely on the volume of savings 
Most of the sort of projects which tha 
corporation is expected to foster will be lonp 
term projects, which will not immediately 
bring im imports in exchange for om 
exports; amd it is only while we havea 
current favourable balance of payments, @ 
other words, savings; that this corporation 
can function to the fuil 


During. 1952 two further important step 
were taken: to restrict credit: in Mad, 
bank rate was steeply raised to 4 per com 
from 24 per cént, and in the autumn tie 
surplus liquid assets of the trading banks 
were again reduced by a big funding oper 
tion. Both these steps had the expected and 
desired effect of restricting private borrow 
ing. But there would have been only a sm 
surplus of liquid assets in the hands of the 
trading banks (after providing for the normal 
withdrawals caused by taxation payments) f 
there had not been, simultancously with tt 
curtailment of private borrowing, a 
than counter-balancing increase in Govett 
ment borrowing and expenditure. It ts 
been galling indeed for all the banks o& 
forced to be grudging to their creditworthy 
customers, only to see their efforts nulliied 
by the not in all cases thrifty expenditure 
Government departments. 


MANPOWER AND CONIROLS 


During the year some sm:!! sdvance I 
been made in the redistribuion = 
power. There was a welcome pre 7 

ths a5 


number of coal miners, thoug’ 5 ald 
yet, alas, been matched by the inc 
coal production figures. 


Some advance, too, was made in the dure 


tion of freedom from wartime contro: 
trades in lead, zinc, coffee, cotton, oom 
linseed, for example, have in cach a’ 
a certain measure of freedo:n rest 
them, while tea was taken off the rato 
the control on its price removed. 
important cases where since tic ¢ 
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mportation has again been per- 
ead, zinc, and some types of 
have fallen, showing at any 
. particular controls had out- 


war private i 
mitted—tea 
cotton —Pr*" 
er eit usefulness. 

; If we can view the achievements of 1952 
with great s2! faction when we contrast our 
cua * that of twelve months ago, 
me must realise that we are only now 
a n and faltering steps upwards 


i velievably low and dangerous 
— and that the urgency of our drive to- 
igh ency must be in no way halted. 
oe wait not allow ourselves for one minute 
io forget that though our gold and dollar 
reserves made a heartening recovery during 
the closing months of 1952, yet they stood 
. £834 million in December, 1951, and in 
December, 1952, were only £660 million. I 
trust, therefore, that we shall not yet think, 
or speak, of a ~ breathing space. 





KOLOK 
MANUFACTURING 


(Manufacturers of Carbon Papers and 
Ty pewriter Ribbons) 


MR E. S. DUMONT’S REVIEW 


The forty-fourth annual general meeting of 
of the Kolok Manufacturing Company, 
Limited, was held on January 23 at Rochester 
Works, Tariff Road, Tottenham, London. 
Mr E. S. Dumont (chairman and managing 
director) presided. 


The following is an extract from his state- 
ment : 


The net profit of the company for the year 
under review is £116,684 and the net profit 
of the group is £141,716. While you will 
agree that this result is very gratifying, it 
must still be considered exceptional, since 
during the latter part of the year there has 
been a considerable drop im the orders 
received, particularly from overseas markets. 
This reduction has not affected the accounts 
for this year as much as might have been 
expected owing to the heavy accumulation of 
1 we held at the commencement 
of the period. The recession in trade which 
resulted largely from over-buying in recent 
years and from restrictions on imports 
imposed by certain countries will, I feel sure, 
adjust itself, and already there are signs of 
improvement in some markets. 


_ Briefly, | may say I expect a fall in profit 
in the coming year, but I do not think it 
wil be sufficient to affect a distribution to 
shareholders at the same rate as is recom- 
mended for the present year. 

In view of the. excellent results for this 
and the preceding year we are recommending 
an increase in the ordinary dividend. 

‘The final dividend, if approved, will be 

’ Per cent, making 30 per cent for the year. 

As you will have noted, the financial 
sirength of the group has been well main- 
mined, the surplus current assets over current 
liabilities: nounting to £287,543, as com- 
pared with £279,994 for the preceding year. 





The group value of the stock in. trade 
Sands at {229,525 and has been conserva- 
tvely valued 

oa the year Mr L. J. Riordean was 
ms ee \ director of your company and you 
in ha cc to confirm his. appointment later 





cae Proceedings. Mr A. E. Petts was 
weet in executive director. Both these 
, emen have been chief executives of the 
coos " for many years, having considerable 
' “ge ol the business and have contri- 
ited valuable services. 

In conclusion, I take the 
Press my cordial thanks 























opportunity to 
and appreciation 


tx 





to all our executives and employees who at all 
times render loyal and efficient service to the 
company, and I do so equally to the members 
of the board for their support. 


The report and accounts were adopted. 





ALEXANDERS DISCOUNT 
COMPANY 


ANOTHER EVENTFUL YEAR 


SIR ERIC GORE BROWNE’S STATEMENT 


The eighty-fifth annual general meeting of 
Alexanders Discount Company Limited will 
be held on February 18 at the registered 
Offices of the company, 24, Lombard Street, 
London, E.C.3. 


The following is an extract from the state- 
ment by the chairman, Sir Eric Gore 
Browne, DSO, OBE, TD, which has been 
circulated with the report and accounts for 
the year ended December 31, 1952: 


Once more our company has had an 
eventful but not unsuccessful year. You will 
remember that at our last general meeting 
I told you that we welcomed the resumption 
by the Bank of England of its traditional 
function of exercising greater control over 
the volume of credit in our fight for national 
solvency. The rise in the Bank Rate from 
2 per cent to 24 per cent on November 7, 
1951, was followed by a further rise to 4 per 
cent on March I1, 1952, the year for which 
we now account. 


You will, I am sure, appreciate the effect 
on the London Discount Market of two 
rises in the Bank Rate within four months, 
fotewing a period of no less than twelve 
years when the rate had been maintained 
at a constant level of 2 per cent. 


The result of the second rise was that, 
during 1952, money rates rose to a minimum 
of 2 per cent, while the Treasury Bill rate 
rose to 2% per cent, and the Bank Bill rate 
to 3 per cent. And the price of the short- 
dated bonds in which we deal fell on the 
average about half a point. To meet these 
changes has called not only for ingenuity but 
also for courage on the part of those who 
are concerned in the day to day management 
of the London Discount Market. And it 
will, I hope, be a matter of satisfaction to 
you, as it is to us, who are charged with 
your fortunes in a changing world, that, in 
spite of these events, our company has 
emerged with increased strength from this 
difficult period of its history. 


BALANCE SHEET FEATURES 


If you will now turn to the balance sheet 
you will note that the deposits are £129 
million compared with £145 million in- the 
previous year, while bills discounted are 
£80 million compared with £89 million, and 
British Government securities £52 million 
compared with £59 million. Our balance 
sheet total is £134 million as against £149 
million in 1951. 


It will interest you to know that during 
last year our turnover in Treasury Bills was 
approximately £2,000 million while our 
turnover in commercial bills was less than 
£100 million. These figures serve to 
emphasise the very important part which 
Her Majesty's Government plays as a 
borrower in the London Money Market. 
The profit and loss account shows a balance 
of profit of £176,550, an increase of £30,000. 
We propose to pay the same dividend as 
last year, to transfer £100,000 to the general 
reserve, and to carry forward £442,000. You 
will note that, in the result, our published 
reserve will now stand at £2,300,000, while 
our carry forward is reduced by £40,000. 
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THE UNION DISCOUNT 
COMPANY OF LONDON 


AN ACTIVE YEAR 


The annual general meeting of The Union 
Discount Company of London, Limited, will 
be held on February 19th at 39, Cornhill, 
London, E.C. 


The following is the statement by the 
chairman, the Rt. Hon. Lord Kennet of the 
Dene, PC, GBE, DSO, which has been 
circulated with the report and accounts for 
the year ended December 31, 1952: 


_The year 1952 made some history for the 
discount market. It was the market’s first 
complete year since the war with some 
measure of relaxation of control and of return 
to flexibility. 

On March 1lth Bank Rate was raised from 
24 per cent to 4 per cent. The change 
caused immediate and sharp losses on our 
bill holdings and severe falls in short-dated 
British Government securities. In the 
second half of the year the market settled 
down and conditions improved for our 
market, so that the business of bill discount- 
ing showed again a reasonable profit. The 
year was the first for many years in which 
a principal part of our income came from our 
traditional business of bill discounting. 

In October an operation for funding short- 
term Government bonds resulted in the con- 
version of £345 million Serial 13 per cent 
1952, and £374 million National Wat Bonds 
23 per cent 1951-53, and in the fresh issue 
of £316 million Serial 12 per cent 1953, 14 
per cent 1954, and 3 per cent 1955. The 
net result was a reduction in the floating debt 
of £211 million. 


EFFECT OF INCREASED GOVERNMENT 
EXPENDITURE 


The large spending -of Government 
Departments and Local Authorities has con- 
tinued and increased. One effect of it can 
be seen in our balance sheet total, which, 
at £275,764,604, is £19,115,210 larger than 
it was last year. The increase in this total 
is caused by the large increase of £53,006,116 
in the total of bills discounted, in spite of 
a considerable reduction in the turnover of 
commercial bills which’ was caused by falls 
in prices of commodities and by a limitation 
in the use of bills for certain purposes. 


Our total holding of securities, mainly 
British Government and all short dated, is 
£65,370,283, which is £33,652,074 less than 
last year. They are valued in the balance 
sheet at market prices. 


The profit for the year after the customary 
provisions is £321,957, which is £9,576 less 
than that for the previous year. We carry 
forward £987,378 into 1953, in comparison 
with £934,921 last year. 


In the discount market we are well placed 
to measure the flow of the stream of capital 
which turns. the wheels of productive indus- 
try. _Our evidence, to be the whole truth, 
must be that the stream is now inadequate 
t maintam our national economy in pros- 
perity ; and that there are but two. sources 
from which it can be directly increased. One 
is inflation, which is a fleeting concealment 
of the failure of the stream, and ultimately 
ensures its total failure. The other, and only 
effective source, is the reduction of public 
expenditure, and of taxation. Nobody should 
be under any misapprehension about our 
present state. The stream is still falling, and 
there is still infidtion concealing its fall, 


Once more our thanks are due to the banks 
and institutions with whom we trade, for 
their continued goodwill and support, and 
“to our staff for their unflagging efforts in an 
active year. 
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NATIONAL DISCOUNT 
COMPANY 


The Annual General Meeting of the 
National Discount Company Limited, will be 
held on February 18th at 33 Cornhill, 
London, E.C, 


The following is an extract from the state- 
ment by the chairman, Commander the Hon. 
Lovel W. Coke, RN: 


The outstanding eyent for the discount 
market during the year was the sudden and 
sharp rise in Bank rate from 2} per cent to 
4 per cent on March llth. This increase 
had serious repercussions on the profit margin 
of the discount houses. 


The dearer money policy and the restric- 
tions on imports into this country and 
Commonwealth countries, together with the 
fall in the price of raw commodities, have 
caused a considerable reduction in the 
amount of bank and commercial bills for dis- 
coumt during the year. With the relaxation 
of import restrictions of certain Common- 
wealth countries it may be hoped that the 
amount of bills coming forward for discount 
has ceased to decline. 


Our total purchases of bank and commer- 
cial bills fell by 34 per cent of the 1951 
figure. Our deposits have increased by £25 
million to £180 million. Our turnover in 
short-dated bonds has been considerable, and 
there has been a larger movement in prices 
than usual, enabling us to operate on a profit- 
able basis since the change in the Bank rate. 


The profit and loss account shows a profit 
of £297,132. 


It will be proposed at the forthcoming 
meeting to pay dividends of 5 per cent, less 
tax, on the “A” and “B” stock, making 
10 per cent for the year on both classes. 


TANGANYIKA 
CONCESSIONS 


The annual general meeting of Tanganyika 
Concessions Limited was held on January 
22nd in Salisbury, Southern Rhodesia, The 
Rt. Hon. Sic J. U. F. C. Alexander, PC, 
GCB, GCVO, CMG, OBE (the chairman), 
presiding. 

Addressing the meeting, the chairman said 
that the Union Miniere du Haut-Katanga had 
announced an increased interim dividend in 
respect of the year 1952, of 600 francs per 
share, as compared with 500 francs last year, 


The preliminary returns from the Benguela 
Railway Company for the full year 1952 had 
not yet been received, but it was understood 
that the net operating receipts, before pro- 
viding for Lisbon and London expenditure 
and renewals, were likely to amount to 
approximately 170 million escudos. Lisbon 
and London expenditure and provision for 
renewals were. likely to total 34 million 
escudos, and there would thus be a net profit 
of approximately 136 million escudos, as 
compared with 97,031,154 for 1951. 


In his review he had stated that the 
Benguela Railway Company hoped to provide 
for current redemption of the existing four 
per cent debentures and the payment of one 
year’s interest on these debentures each year. 
While the payments in respect of the redemp- 
tion ef Benguela Railway Company deben- 
tures were up to date, they probably knew 
that the interest on these debentures was in 
arrears since. 1948. Each year the current 
year’s interest was added.to the arrears, but 
the Railway Company endeavoured to pay 
the earliest of the annual amounts of interest 
outstanding. Thus during the year under 
review we received the interest in respect of 
the year ended December 31, 1948. 


The report was adopted. 


* 


RAMBUTAN, LTD 


The forty-seventh ordinary general meet- 
ing of Rambutan, Limited, was held on 
January 21, 1953, at the Registered Office, 
Redruth. 


Mr Donald W. Thomas (chairman) pre- 
sided. 


The reports and accounts for the year 
ended June 30, 1952, having been circulated 
for the prescribed time, were taken as read, 
as was also the chairman’s statement, circu- 
lated with the report and accounts, which 
was as follows: 


The accounts for the financial year sub- 
mitted herewith show a gross profit of £7,855, 
after payment of Government royalty of 
£8,577 to the Malayan Government in respect 
of tin ore sold during the year, and the pro- 
vision of £5,834 for United Kingdom and 
Malayan taxation. 


Shareholders received three dividends total- 
ling 10 per cent (equivalent to 2s. per share), 
and this absorbed a net amount of £5,250. 


The sum of £1,107 has been written off 
capital expenditure, and after making this 
provision and accounting for a small profit 
on the sale of fixed assets the balance stand- 
ing to the credit of profit and loss account 
has been increased from £10,123 to £11,669, 
which the directors propose to carry forward. 


The returns for the first quarter of the 
current year have been: 


July-September, 1952: output of tin ore, 
380 piculs = 22} tons. 


You will have noted from the general 
manager’s report that, owing to the concen- 
tration of working operations at depth, the 
volume of ground treated during the year 
under review was considerably smaller than 
that treated the previous yeaf. There was 
also abnormal expenditure on the regrouping 
of the labour force to comply with the Emer- 
gency regulations and on the deviation of the 
Government road and pipeline to which I 
referred last year. These factors, together 
with the general rise in the cost of materials 
and labour, combined to bring about a large 
increase in the working cost per cubic yard. 


The new road deviation was opened to 
traffic at the end of October, 1952, but we 
have not yet been advised that the pipeline 
deviation has been put into operation. 


I regret that I still have nothing further 
to report in regard to your company’s claim 
for war damage, but I understand that a 
letter has recently been received by the 
Malayan Chamber of Mines, London, indi- 
cating that all the outstanding assessments 
should be available before the end of 1952. 


The long-awaited report of the American 
Goodwill Mission to Malaya has now been 
published and it is satisfactory to note that 
its contents form a complete answer to the 
unfounded attacks on the industry made by 
certain interests in the United States. A 
better understanding between Malaya and 
the United States should therefore result, 
particularly as, early in the year, the Malayan 
tin industry opened the Malayan Tin Bureau 
in Washington, the object of which is to 
supply correct information regarding the 
industry to all interested in tin and its uses 
and to foster good relations between pro- 
ducers and consumers. 


Terrorist activity continued unabated 
during the period under review, but I am 
glad to say that the measures instituted by 
General Sir Gerald Templer are now begin- 
ning to have effect. There has recently been 
some reduction in Communist violence and 
a greater success in obtaining information 
which has led to the capture or destruction 
of terrorist leaders. 


The constant strain on the staff continues 
however, and I am sure that shareholders 
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will wish me to convey to the zene 

~ 5 Ta a 
gers and the staff at the min- thes ame 
appreciation of the courage in aoe 


duty which all have shown. Aevotion i 

In proposing the adoption of the ao. 
and reports Mr Donald Thon; ria 4 
the chairman’s statement to ‘| shareholde 
This statement had been pu) shed by Mp 
Stanley Wickett, who had been , director gf 
the company for forty-one years and chains’ 
man for the last ten years, and had te. ty 
intimated his wish to resign {rom the cat 
manship. This decision had been acce it 
by his colleagues with great re-ret, but wail 
understanding. Mr Wicket: had signifid 
his willingness to continue as 3 director, and. 
his colleagues were very pleased with thig 
decision. 

Mr Donald Thomas paid tribute to the 
many years of service. rendetcd to the com: 4 


pany by Mr Stanley Wicket. He fei; proud - 
to be elected to follow the many notable 
whose a thcne for so long guided the 
= zi th) group of companiq 4 
Mr Trea expressed himself .; being hal 
oured that he had been elected to succegs 
Mr Stanley Wickett as chairman: 


he w 
equally pleased that Mr Wickett had com | 
sented to remain a director of all the com 


panies of which he had hitherto been chair. 
man; and he felt sure that the amicable 
relations which had for so many years existed 
between shareholders, directorite, 


tw : and ad- 
ministration, would be maintained 

The statement of accounts and balance 
sheet, together with the directors’ report, 


were received and adopted. 


BAJOE KIDOEL RUBBER | 
AND PRODUCE 


SIR ERIC MILLER’S Ri MARKS 





The forty-first annual generi! meeting of 
The Bajoe Kidoel Rubber and Produce Com 
pany, Limited, was held on January 23rd ia 
London. 

Sir Eric Miller, the chairman, in the courg 
of his speech, said: 


Our proceedings today are sadly over 
shadowed by the fact that Mr F. A. Leyssius, ] 
the manager of our Celebes estates, and Mr 
van Heeren, his technical assistant, wer 
kidnapped by a band of guerillas in the small 
hours of December 31st and nothing reliable 
has since been heard of them. You aif 
imagine the harrowing anxicty with which 
their wives and families are awaiting better 
news, and I will convey your sympathet 
good wishes to them. ' 


East Java: Our were somewhat below 
estimate, particularly in the casc 0! coffee, due” 
in part to small-scale thieving and in part @ 
unfavourable weather. Buildings and fae | 
tories received normal upkeep, but an exten” 
sive new building programme hes had  & 
taken in hand to meet the housing needs af 
our staff and workers. The provision 
social benefits to our workers 1s a heay 
burden nowadays. 


Celebes: Our Celebes estates’ rubber crop” 


exceeded that of the previous year ie 
134,000 lb. Our production figs pet - 
0 


compare favo ly with those 
estates, issié crop working out @ 
783 Ib. dry rubber per acre and Balangrin 
1,020 Ib per acre. Our best garden of 
acres, planted in 1940, yielded 1,332 lb pet 
acre, 

We were not so fortunate with out ona 
for, during the blossoming perio’. ¢3¥% in 
da the flowers, and the fruit set. ef 
one of the main blossomings w. neslis S 

inder cult 3 

Acreage: We have 11,677 acre inder cul 

vation, against an issued capital ©! £24899 
‘ i the low capitalisation of just ov 
£21 per acre, 
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THE ACCOUNTS 


counts show a year of satisfactory 

ete spite of the fact that average costs 

¢ appreciably higher both in Java and 
Des. 

You will observe that almost exactly one- 
of our earnings has been creamed off by 
tax collectors, and the proportion is even 
ater if you take into account the very 

avy export duties on rubber and coffee 

sed by the Indonesian Government. 


The strength of our cash position in 
don is impressive even after allowing for 
'e dividend and UK taxation of £40,000 
hich we have had to pay before receipt of 
te remittance from Indonesia. 
Events in Indonesia have been disturbing 
late. In ‘arge part’ of Central and West 
va and in the island of Celebes, guerrillas, 
atics and malcontents operate quite 
ely, ferrorising, looting and killing. In 
hatever firm measures the Government of 
ndonesia may take against this challenge to 
cir authority, they will have a full backing 
the planting community, for without the 
pmplete restoration of law and order the 
ples of Indg@nesia cannot tread the path of 
aeful progress nor make their full 
patribution to world trade. 


The report and accounts were adopted. 


SITTTANG VALLEY 
RUBBER ESTATE 


DIVIDEND OF 25 PER CENT 


The eighteenth annual general meeting of 
be Sittang Valley Rubber, Estate, Limited, 
as held on January 28th in London, Mr 
G. Estall, the chairman, presiding. 


The following is an extract from his circu- 
ed review for the year ended June 30, 
2: The profit for the yéar is no less than 
44.288, as against £10,608 for 1951. The 


mop harvested was 800,211 lb, as compared 


ith 114,593 Ib for the last year. 


The board feel that the whole of the 
rent profits should be allocated and 
hing reserved for permanent rehabilitation 
hich might never be justified, and it is for 
his reason they ask you at the annual general 
ing to confirm the final dividend of 124 
t cent, making 25 per cent for the year. 


Conditions in Burma generally remain 
nchanged, although those parts of Burma in 
hich the company’s estates are situated 
how a slight improvement. 


I would remind you of the impossibility of 

iting surplus assets in Burma to the 
JK. All London office expenses plus any 
vidends declared can be remitted, but it is 
nderstood that the Burma Government will 
ot allow the transfer of any currency for the 
kyment of United Kingdom taxes ae 
hat part which is deducted from dividends. 
Addressing the meeting, the chairman said 
hat the crop to December was 590,112 Ib, 
against an estimate of 509,000 Ib. Esti- 
hates to June 30, 1953, based on a crop of 
460,000 Ib, showed an f.0.b. cost of roughly 
Id. per Ib, which, of course, was very good. 
The report was unanimously adopted. 


rders and copy for the insertion of 
ompany Meeting reports must 
leach this office not later than Wed- 
sday of each week and should be 
ldressed to: 

The Reporting Manager, 
The Economist, 

22 Ryder Street, S.W.1 


HECHT, LEVIS & KAHN 


(Merchants in Raw Rubber and other 
Commodities) 


VERY SATISFACTORY RESULTS 


_ The twenty-seventh annual general meet- 
ing of Hecht, Levis & Kahn, Limited, was 
held on January 23rd in London, Mr Charles 
E. Fletcher (joint managing director), presid- 
ing. 

The following is an extract from his cir- 
culated address: The figures which we are 
presenting to you this year are, we feel, on 
the whole very satisfactory. As was the case 
last year, all the members of the group con- 
tributed to the final result, although the New 
York and Antwerp companies had to contend 
with very difficult local conditions and were 
not able to make as large a contribution as 
the remaining members of the group. 


Once again results from rubber trading by 
the associated companies in Malaya and 
Indo-China, in spite of many local handicaps, 
were very satisfactory. Our French sub- 
sidiary has again contributed in no small 
measure to the successful results we are able 
to submit to you. At home we are pleased 
to say that our factory business has expanded 
satisfactorily and we take this opportunity of 
thanking the rubber manufacturers for their 
continued support. 


Non-rubber businesses in which—as was 
mentioned last year—we have taken an 
interest aS an insurance against possible 
diminution of the rubber business, did not 
on the whole do so well, and in one instance 
it was decided to discontinue operations. On 
the other hand in the current year the group 
has started two further enterprises, one in 
Amsterdam and the other in Morocco. 


THE YEAR’S RESULTS 


The profit of the group for the year is 
£416,896 after providing for United King- 
dom taxation of £172,171 and after provid- 
ing for foreign taxation (less relief for double 
taxation) of £128,569. The total gross earn- 
ings of the group is £717,636. Of this we 
are proposing to distribute to stockholders in 
gross dividends £126,862 against a total tax 
burden of £300,740. 


The profit of the parent company is 
£287,279. We propose a final dividend on 
the ordinary stock of 10 per cent, making 30 
per cent for the year. In addition, provision 
has been made for preference stock redemp- 
tion of £4,331. We propose to allocate to 
general reserve £125,000; to exchange 
reserve £30,000 and to profit and loss carry 
forward £61,345. a 


The amount of capital working in the 
group has increased by £283,463, of which 
the parent company’s portion is £244,257, 
and the outside shareholders’ portion 
£39,206. The foregoing is after payment of 
all dividends and allowing for the preference 
stock redemption. 


Trading results for the current year are so 
far well below those of the year under review. 
Our subsidiary company in France and that 
in Saigon have continued their successful 
career, likewise the Singapore subsidiary 
company has continued to do well. On the 
other hand the local adverse conditions which 
I have previously mentioned, in New York 
and Antwerp have continued, and so far have 
precluded the companies there from trading 
profitably. The trading results of the parent 
company have also so far been a good deal 
less favourable than those of last year. We 
feel, however, that the group with its far- 
flung interests and with its experienced per- 
sonnel and strong financial position, can face 
the future with confidence. 


The report was adopted. 
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LONDON AND 
RHODESIAN MINING 
AND LAND COMPANY 


SIR JOSEPH BALL’S REVIEW 


Sir Joseph Ball presided at the annual 
general meeting held on January 22nd, and 
im the course of his speech said that the gross 
profit was slightly in excess of £85,000, and 
the dividend had been maintained at 6 per 
cent. - 


The board had continued to concentrate on 
the construction of dams and the sinking of 
boreholes on the company’s two large ranches, 
and arable area# had now been established to 
provide food for the cattle. Ranching opera- 
tions for the year yielded a profit of approxi- 
mately £32,500, against a little over £26,000 
last year. 


The 75 acres put under tobacco yielded 
47,000 Ib and realised an average price of 
4s. 6d. per Ib, and a final profit of £3,213, 
of which £1,244 only was credited during 
the year under review. An additional 50 
acres had now been planted with this crop. 


‘With the exception of Tebekwe, all the 
mines managed by the company showed sub- 
stantially increased profits. 


Jointly with Coronation Syndicate Limited, 
a free option was acquired over a potentially 
important asbestos-bearing block of claims. 
Extensive exploratory work had already dis- 
closed good quality asbestos at depth. Insuffi- 
cient development work had, however, been 
carried out to date to determine whether or 
not the option should be exercised. 


The company continued to hold over one 
million acres of land, together with a number 
of valuable stands in Salisbury and Bulawayo. 


The report was adopted. 


MICHAEL NAIRN AND 
GREENWICH, LIMITED 


DIFFICULT CONDITIONS 


The thirty-first annual general meeting of 
this company was held on January 29th at 
Kirkcaldy, Sir Robert Spencer-Nairn, Bt 
(chairman of the company), presiding. 


The following are extracts from his state- 
ment circulated with the report and accounts 
for the year ended September 30, 1952: 


The net profit attributable to our group for 
the year amounts to £195,712, which com- 
pares with £448,440 for the previous year, 2 
decrease of £252,728. The board recom- 
mend +a final dividend of 10 per cent, less 
tax, which makes 124 per cent for the year. 
No less than £130,074 has been absorbed 
from earnings in making provision for 
United Kingdom taxation. In a year of 
difficult trading conditions your board con- 
sider the results attained by our operating 
companies a not unsatisfactory achievement. 


While we were facing adverse factors in 
manufacturing costs, difficulties were being 
experienced on the selling side. The lino- 
leum industry has not escaped @Me trade 
recession. While it is reassuring that the 
home trade of our companies in Great Britain 
was more than maintained, exports, unfortu- 
nately, have proved disappointing. Present- 
day taxation discourages enterprise and the 
wihiniamees to accept risk, and continues to 
have a deterrent effect on industry. 


Although there has been some improve- 
ment in trading conditions, it would be too 
much to expect that the political and 
economic problems now disturbing the world 
and adversely affecting trade would be 
resolved immediately. 


The report was adopted. 























Theres 
a future 
in 
STEEL 


‘] HEN FIRMS in the steel industry made their post-war development plans in 1946 they did 
W not think wholly in terms of new steel works and blast furnaces. They co-operated in setting 
up organisations throughout the country to improve vocational training. Everyone in steel, 
from the most recent apprentice to the most seasoned foreman, 


has been encouraged to make the most of his career in this 


‘ What about m my 
future ?’ 


Says 
JACK SCRAP 
The steel industry 
still needs all 
the scrap which 
engineering firms 
and other steel-users can send 
back. Search out every (on of 
scrap on your premises. Y out 
local scrap merchant wil! help 
with dismantling and collection. 


expanding industry. . 3 
By making films, filmstrips and pamphlets and by arranging 
lectures and visits, the companies have co-operated in helping 


young people at schools and in works to understand the 





techniques of iron and steel making, and the industry’s part in 
producing the nation’s wealth. An exchange scheme has been 
arranged to enable trainees to study European steel works. 

Britain’s future depends on the young men entering industry 
today. | 





@ Issued by the BRITISH IRON AND STEEL FEDERATION, Steel House, Tothill Street, London, S.W-! 
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STEEL WITHOUT 
POLITICS 








Towards Realism in 1963? a : 


A NUMBER of things about British steel, in 1952, were previous year. The industry used in all nearly 93 million 


not quite what they seemed. There was a lag in pro- _ tons of this ore (which indicated slight drawings upon its ee 
juction that somehow disappeared by the middle of the stocks) during the year ; more than 8} million tons went ae 


eat. There was a general shortage that hurt but for most into the blast furnaces together with more than 16 million 
f the year did not really exist. There was a distribution tons of home ore. As a result, pig iron output reached 
heme that maldistributed steel. There were prices that 10,728,000 tons, exceeding even the 1913 record. -During 
did id not relate entirely to the steel products being sold ; the §3-week year, 9,085,000 tons of scrap and 8,655,000 
bnd costs that were loaded on to steelworks that did not 


OUTPUT AND SUPPLIES IN 1952 (53 weeks) 
ting ncur them. 





increase in merchants’ 








First of all, there was much more steel than anybody, PIG IRON CEE 1 are eo ee 
feel, at the end of 1951, had dared to predict. Raw material £.855.000 tons | ———— eyeys ape 
respects, at that time, looked uncertain. Imports of @ maaan aid : oe 
ierman scrap had dwindled almost to nothing. Shipments imported = = ———— ae, 
i rich foreign iron ore, it seemed, might remain insufficient eo as see STEEL 2 het nadine oat 
pnd if pig iron output were to increase more would have into stock —————4 - ees == _ (ingot tons) at | 
0 be produced from the lean British ores that require more production See «tore (coon) eed 
oke ; but coke oven capacity was already under strain. SCRAP —— 16.418, 000 tons = aa 
Mr Churchjll’s advisers put British steel output for the year 9.085.000 tons = ae 
t 15-15; million ingot tons, and were ready to talk of “a & 0425000 toa = . a 
Shortage of 1} million tons of finished steel ” below the bare Meat Senate eS SS fe f Bs 
ieeds of defence, exports, and essential investment. So in imports =e = : 
Washington, a year ago, the Prime Minister obtained a ie yeti _ BD cisun # 
tomise of a million tons of American steel. into stock s 3 aes. 
In fact, the wind had already changed. Scrap imports, sage 
tom far and wide, did in fact increase—to 725,000 tons. ; Rh at 
he home scrap drive showed better results: apart from tons of pig iron were charged into the steel furnaces, to :: 
he scrap normally circulated in steelmaking, the steel make 16,418,000 ingot tons of steel (against 15,638,000 a “ 
reducers routed out about 270,000 tons of capital scrap tons in 1951); and the industry was able to add 330,000 fe 
fom their works and yards, and managed to buy 350,000 _ tong, of iron, 275,000 tons of scrap, and 200,000 tons of rh a 
ons More scrap from outside than in 1951. The industry's _ steel to the stocks it had to run down in 1951. a 
entral buying agency managed to ship about 9.6 million Most of the American imports promised to Mr Churchill : 
.W.I ns of iron ore from abroad, a million tons more than the _ arrived last year, and imports as a whole reached 1.8 million f 
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ingot tons. - The steelworks sent dut nearly 184 million tons, 
and since exports were down to 2.6 million tons, there were 
nearly 15.9 million tons for the home market, more than 
a million ingot tons above the home supplies of steel in 
1951. To be sure, that increase in crude steel represented 
only about half the “ 14 million tons more finished steel ”; 
but nobody today is quite prepared to remember how that 
remarkable over-estimate was arrived at fifteen months ago. 
Last year’s home supplies would have allowed British 
industry to consume about 114 million tons of finished steel, 
over half a million tons more than in 1951. An increase in 
steel supplies of about 400,000 tons during that year had 
enabled the steel-using industries to increase their total 
output by more than 6 per cent ; last year’s increment, 
presumably, might have been expected to. give the same 
result. 

Taken alone, therefore, the statistics of yearly output and 
deliveries might suggest that last year, for the engineering 
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industries, ought to have been one of continued progress, 
based on ample steel supplies. In fact, it was a year of 
lagging output, hampered largely by an irksome shortage of 
steel. Without any doubt, the main reason for this dismal 
paradox was the inefficiency of the steel distribution scheme. 
This scheme has provided an almost perfect example of 
how a physical planning measure can aggravate the shortage 
that it is adopted to correct. The early announcement that 
steel was to be rationed, followed by four months’ delay, 
encouraged a run on supplies and a reckless volume of over- 
ordering. When allocation was at last brought in, it mainly 
took the form of a cumbersome contro] via the end-uses of 
steel, in which the makers of products containing steel 
received authorisations that they passed back through sub- 
contractors and suppliers to the steelmakers. The allocation 
scheme in its first six months had generated about 50 per 
cent more green paper than there was steel to satisfy. As 
a result, many consumers have genuinely been short of 
steel this year ; but the total stocks held by merchants and 
consumers have increased—probably by 300,000 ingot tons 
or more over the whole year. The Government’s alloca- 
tion scheme took no real account of consumers’ stocks 
(which in some cases were high even when it began) ; last 
year it enabled some consumers to increase their accumula- 
tions of steel while others went short. ‘ 
Regrettably, this maldistribution scheme has not yet been 
abandoned ; but there is no reason why it should survive 
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the present quarter. Certainly steel Prospects for this ye 
do not suggest that allocation—even under some s 
realistic scheme—will remain necessary. ‘The indus . 
expecting to produce another million tons more pig ira i 
1953, using about 17} million tons of home ore (whi 
would imply about an extra million tons of imported ore af 
well) ; since it is under no pressure to build up jpg a 
material stocks, such an output of pig iron ought tg a 
matched by a prospective output of 174 million ingot tong. 
of steel. To the outside observer, it seems possible that 
imports of steel may be lower, though perhaps reaching d 
million tons—and that exports may be increascd somewhy. 
but taking credit for the increase in steel stocks that neeq ie 
be repeated, and for some drawings on consumers’ stocky 
home steel consumption this year could well rise by some 
750,000 ingot tons or more. That extra steel should be 
ample to support the increase of exports from the ste 
using industries that Mr Butler is hoping for. 


* 


If allocation goes, therefore, the engineering industrig 
can hope to get the steel they need this year (though genuing 
shortages remain in plates, the demand for which hy 
increased because of technical changes, and in a few othe 
products). For the present, import restrictions and tarify 
have been suspended ; hence shipbuilders really unable 
obtain authorised steel, for example, can buy abroad 
though at rather higher prices. But in general, consume 
may not have to pay much more for their steel in 193 
The rise in price granted last February was perhaps 2054 
ton less than the increase in total costs that the indusuy 
had estimated, and some costs have risen since. The induy 
try appears to have met the deficiency, so far as total profit 
are concerned, by earning high export premiums—no 
infrequently as much as 50 per cent over the home trai 
price. But ore imports in 1952 came in at very high landel 
prices ; this year they may be very slightly lower becau 
freights have fallen. Moreover, the current price of Britis 
steel still includes a charge made to cover the |oss on selling 
expensive foreign steel at the ower home prices ; this my 
be {1 a ton or more, since imported foreign steel at tims 
last year cost £20 a ton more than British. This year’ 
imports are hardly likely to cost, on the average, more than 
about £7 a ton over the British prices ; so the clement d 
“import surcharge ” in the home price will be lower. 

The outlook for steel prices depends on whether the 
saving on imported steel will outweigh the deteriorallot 
of export earnings and also the prospective increase in cost 
at home. Recent increases in wages and transport cos 
have not so far been reflected in higher home prics- 
presumably on the hope that @he import levy can soon bf 
reduced. But if there is another major increase in cos 
—such as a rise in coal prices—the policy of stabilisig 
home prices at a low level can hardly be unaffected. ff 
any event, some prices in the steel-schedule may have tb 
altered ; there seems to be a clear case, for example, fa 
a rise in the price of billets for re-rolling and forgitt 
which steelmakers do not now find it profitable to produ 

Costs within the industry, too, have at last been moved 
some way towards realism. Until last October, iron pr 
ducers using imported ore obtained it at the prices st ® 
1950 (less than £3 a ton, on the average); they njom 
this advantageous price during two years in which ore pot 
and freights-~had soared, with the result that the landed 
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times reached £7 a ton. The loss was made up 


cost some 


“py increases in the levies on output paid throughout steel- 


making to make up the ~ industry fund ”; since it was'only 
the works using home ores that paid these levies, they 


were in fact’ making geod the deficiency in the price 


of the imported ore that their competitors used. In October, 


the industry increased its home price of imported ore by 


almost 50 per cent (which meant concomitant rises in the 
price of pig irom) and reduced its levy on steel output, partly 
correcting the distorted pattern of cross-subsidy. This rise 


did not bring the price of imported ore up to the actual cost 
at which the industry is landing ore today ; the new price 
was based on an “ estimated long-term cost” of imported 
ore. and the difference is still partly borne by works that use 
home ore. This system can now, certainly, boast more 
respectability than before ; it resembles in sophistication the 
adjustment also made to correct the effects of the scrap 


price, which by agreement is held artificially low. But both 


A Future for 


INCE November, the Government has had in its posses- 
S sion an outline draft of the second postwar development 
plan of the steel industry. As yet, it has published nothing. 
But certain broad objectives of the second plan were defined 
by the British Iron and Steel Federation several months 
ago, and since then various other details have been disclosed 
within the industry. The output aimed at in the first devel- 


}opment plan has, broadly, been achieved, enabling the 


industry to draw a line across the end of 1952 and count 
that plan completed—six months early. Any such demar- 
cation, of course, is arbitrary and verbal: steel development 
is a continuing process: But a formal plan, every five years 
or so, enables the industry to decide where it intends to go ; 
and the main directions in which it is likely to move up 
to 1957-58 are now becoming discernible. 

The first development plan enabled crude steel output in 
Britain to be raised from 12.7 million ingot tons in 1946 
to more than 16 million tons last year (on a §2-week basis) 
and put the production of the basic and hematite iron used 
mainly in steel making up from 6.4 million tons to about 87 
million tons. Pig iron output as a whole rose from 7.8 
million tons to about 10.§ million tons (in the §2 weeks). 
The second plan, according to the federation, is intended to 
taise steel output. fo some 20-21 million ingot tons by 
1957-58, and pig iron output to 1§ million tons. 

The pig iron output now proposed will have to supply 
the ironfoundries as well as the steel melting shops ; some 


| &xpansion of output of cast iron must be expected also 


since it is to some extent complementary to steel. Today, 
foundry output is about 32 million tons a year ; an increase 
to say 4° mi'lion tons in five years’ time would require a 
total of about 23 million tons of pig iron for the foundries. 
Steel production, therefore, might be consuming about 12- 
12) million tons of pig iron, This, on the projected steel 
Cutput, would suggest a scrap ratio for the industry of 
under so per cent, which compares with about 55 per 
cent today, 60 per cent in r946 and with 58 per cent in 
1935-39. In 1950, when German scrap was abundant, the 
“rap ratio reached 63 per cent; but in the second plan 
the industry appears to be assuming no imports of scrap ot 
P§ iron. Naturally, it will consider such imports if they 
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these measures of central cost management may still do less 
good than they do harm. 

Market realism, indeed, may well become the keynote in 
steel in 1953, as it became in coal in 1952. Steel, this year, 
will surely become harder to sell. American output, barring 
strikes, may well be 20 million tons larger ; and the 
Continent as well as Britain will be increasing its output and 
offering more for export. For this year, at least, Britain 
seems comfortably placed. Defence demand has levelled off 
at roughly a million tons, but metal-using exports are 
intended to grow, and capital investment at home should 
grow too ; moreover, there are a million tons of imports 
that could-be reduced if demand should slacken. And even 
if export_premiums are being shaved, Britain’s home price, 
based on fairly realistic costs, is still well below the prices 
charged by foreign exporters ; by that. yardstick of steel 
competition, this country compares better than it has done 
for many years. 


British Steel 


are economically attractive, so that there is a margin of 
“flexibility upward ” in the projected steel output. And 
the development plan will natura‘ly involve the scrapping 
of some obsolete plant, of the kind that took place on a 
fairly large scale in 1951 and has again begun in South 
Wales. Variations in the rate of this scrapping, and in the 
pace of development, allow “ flexibility downward.” 
Clearly, the emphasis of the second plan will be on expan- 
sion in pig iron, from which almost all the extra steel is 
to be smelted. This was to be expected ; although iron 


STEEL IN THE LONG RUN 
(Yearly Output, 1920-57) 


million (ingot) tons 


CRUDE STEEL 


output is now up to the level proposed in the first 
plan, this has been achieved partly through the installation of 
ore sintering and preparation plant to obtain a higher 
output from existing furnaces. The first plan proposed the 
construction of blast furnaces with a capacity of 4} million 
tons and the scrapping of furnace capacity of nearly 
3 million tons, Some of these planned furnaces were in 
the two large integrated steel works that were the main 
casualties of the first plan, or in sections of other schemes 
that were abandoned. But pig iron output is actually 
above the planned rate, although the average output per 
furnace has naturally remained below the rate envisaged 
from the substitution of larger units (and is far below that 
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of new blast furnaces, such as the new one to be brought 
into blast by John Summers at Shotton in February). But 
various steel companies are left with blast furnace projects 
postponed or still only in early stages; and these, with 
others, will presumably be completed under the second 
plan. A net expansion of more than 4 million tons in pig 
iron output, on the capacity standards proposed in the 
industry’s productivity report last summer, would require 
at least another 12-15 blast furnaces (or their equivalent 
from rebuilding) with coke-oven and ore preparation 
capacity, quite apart from any replacement of old furnaces. 

Some of these iron-making projects are among the 
developments which individual companies have already 
disclosed. United Steel, which under the first plan pro- 
vided a new ore preparation plant and enlarged two blast 
furnaces, is to erect two extra blast furnaces ; Summers are 
beginning on a second one ; and Stewarts and Lloyds are 
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to erect another blast furnace at Corby. Other works likely 
to increase iron-making capacity would probably include 
Dorman Long, and further blast furnace construction in 
Scotland would be logical provided that enough coking coal 
could be assured. Steel-making and rolling developments 
include the enlargement of Margam to over 2 million ingot 
tons a year (which involves additional blast furnace 
development) with a concomitant increase of capacity at 
Trostre and a second continuous electrolytic tinplate mill 
at Velindre ; completion of the Lackenby melting shop and 
mill developments at Dorman Long ; continued expansion 
at Summers and Ebbw Vale, and presumably at Stewarts 
and Lloyds. The increase in steel-making output, again, 
would require some 25 new open-hearth furnaces or their 
equivalent without making any allowance for replacement 
of old plant. 
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One major indication of the balance of developmen, 
posed comes from the suggestion that consumption of the 
lean home ores may rise to 20 million tons during the olan, 
Though this increase is not an upper limit (there 
eventually be possibilities in a central ore preparation and 
processing plant with a larger output), the consumption g 
imported ores seems likely to rise even faster. Since hopes 
have been expressed that capital development durino this 

6 5 
plan should cost less per ton of additional output, this Seems 
inescapably to indicate one conclusion—that there can jy 
no completely new integrated steelworks on the “ greenfelg 
sites” of the Midlands ore-fields in the second plan, agj 
probably no new integrated works at all. | 

Today the costs of making iron still favour the use af 
home ores, and the decision to make imported ore prigg 
more (though not fully) realistic has shown this advantage 
rather more clearly. But this margin may only } 
temporary, and increases in the supply of home ore yij 
certainly cost more as the years go by ; the industry 
further assumption that imported ore prices, in the long 
run, will settle well below their present levels is less easy 
to judge. Some increase of output from Corby seems likely, 
but mainly to feed the finishing plant based upon it; ther 
is no suggestion that this plant may be enlarged enough 
to sell billets to the Midlands re-rollers. The second 
“ greenfields plant,” apparently, is no longer on the cards 
The costs of building a new fully integrated plant, now in 
the region of £80-£85 an ingot ton of annual output—guite 
apart from the labour and transport difficulties associated 
with development in an entirely new area—rule out ay 
such project for an industry anxious that its extra capacity 
should be inexpensive. Extension of existing capaciy 
may offer comparable output at a capital cost of less than 
£40 per annual ton. 


* 


Compared with the first plan, the expected cost d 
development during the five years of the second may wel 
seem cheap. The industry expects to spend about {50-{6 
million a year, at 1952 prices ; and, like other industries 
developing constantly, it is to-day slightly hopeful that the 
prices for capital equipment have been levelling off since the 
middle of 1952. The first plan, at 1952 prices, would have 
cost about £400 million to increase steel capacity by about 
two million tons net ; the second, as scheduled, may cost 
some £250-£300 million for an addition of another four 
million tons net. Both involve much more new construction, 
since the figures take account of scrapping ; both suis 
include large amounts that are really concerned less with 
expansion than with replacement, which was particularly 
in arrear during the early postwar years. In addition, 
development schemes undertaken under the first plan often 
included foundations or constructional work required fot 
the second—for example, Margam and Shotton. Even % 
the second plan implies a fairly low outlay for a fairly large 
return in output. It will have to be. The cost comparisons 
published in the first development plan, which suggested 
that it might be worth while to replace perhaps 40 per cet! 
of the plant producing sheet and tinplate, and 20 pet cell 
of plant producing pig iron, plates, and billets, have suffered 
somewhat from inflation (though tinplate from | rostr¢, for 
example, still comes out remarkably well given the "se" 
capital costs). Much of the plant to be put m¥ 
the second plan will only be justified where ¢xpansi? 
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output is required, not to displace older equipment. These 
are considerations of long-term cost. Even though the 
balance of steel prices and costs may permit the setting 
gside of some £30 million a year for replacement, that 
would still leave another hundred million pounds or more 
to find in the next five’years. 

The plan of which these sketchy outlines can now be 
distinguished must naturally be based primarily upon 
assumptions about the future course of demand for steel. 
An output of more than 20 million ingot tons, with second- 
hand steel and possibly certain small imports of semis, 
would suggest total supplies of at least 21 million tons 
by 1957. In its first postwar plan the industry considered 
that the trend of direct steel exports was unlikely to change 
much. The intensive steel development in new countries, 
and the ‘“‘ balancing ” of capacity in existing steel industries 
throughout the world, suggest the possibility of some 
shrinkage in the direct international trade in steel products. 
Direct steel exports at the postwar rate of 3 million tons 
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may be all that the industry can budget for; though 
obviously it must provide for a considerable increase— 
perhaps of 25 per cent—in the “ indirect exports ” of steel 
embodied in engineering goods (which amounted to some 


3% million ingot tons in 1951). Home deliveries of about 
18 million tons of steel a year would offer roughly 15-20 per 


cent more steel to the consuming industries in Britain 


compared with 1952. Such an increase in British steel 
supplies might well support an increase of perhaps 25-30 
per cent in the output of the country’s engineering industries 
—and perhaps of 40 per cent or more in their exports. 

Such increases are probably no more than the country 
needs during the next five years. It is obviously impossible 
to form considered judgments on this plan until full details 
are published ; but the broad totals seem to combine a 
sensible realism with the necessary ebullience about the 
future of British exports. Whether that ebullience will be 
justified depends mainly upon the efficiency of the British 
industries that use steel. 


World Plans for Expansion 


BY A CORRESPONDENT 


ORLD steel production has risen by over 70 million 

long tons in the last five years, from 134 million in 
1947 to nearly 208 million in 1952. If present plans come 
to fruition, it may well rise by over 60 million tons more in 
the five years that lie ahead. In a sense, however, these 
figures are misleading, for the strike in the American 
industry is estimated to have cost that country some 16 
million tons of steel last year. If the stoppage had not 
occurred, world production last year might thus have 
approached 225 million tons, and the planned increase to 
1957 would then have appeared as 45 million tons, or half 
as much as the expansion achieved since 1947. This is 
probably a better indication of the real rate of progress. 

The plans are not all as firm as those of the British 
industry ; nor, indeed, have all the major producers com- 
mitted themselves to definite production objectives. It is 
nevertheless possible to fit together the bits and pieces of 
information available into a fairly coherent picture of the 
probable world position five years hence. In attempting 
this task, it is also necessary to inquire whether the plans 
appear soundly based in relation to markets, production costs 
and raw material supplies. 

Nearly three-quarters of the world’s steel-making capa- 
city is concentrated in the USA and Western Europe—about 
45 per cent in the United States alone. The American 
industry is now coming to the end of a phase of rapid expan- 
sion, materially assisted by accelerated depreciation arrange- 
ments: production, which was barely 76 million tons in 
1947, would probably have been nearly 100 million last 
year if labour troubles had not intervened. A notable feature 
of recent years has been the expansion of capacity on the 
castern seaboard. The new coastwise plants will use the 
foreign ore that the companies are planning to import in 
growing quantities from their new concessions in Venezuela, 
Labrador and Liberia, and will also be well placed for 
export business should home demand slacken. The industry’s 
capacity will be about 110 million tons by the end of this 
year, but it is not expected to work at full stretch during the 








second half. There is, indeed, a growing conviction in the 
USA that steel-making facilities have begun to outpace 
demand and that after the rapid advance of the past two or 
three years the industry will need to pause for breath. In 
the table, an output of 107 million long tons is suggested 
as a likely objective for 1957, compared with a possible 
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production of 102 million tons this year—part of which will 
be needed to replenish depleted stocks. 

So far as Europe is concerned, Britain’s increase from 16 
to 20 million tons is likely to be accompanied by a similar 
rate of expansion in the Schuman countries. As the negotia- 
tions for the establishment of the coal and steel pool have 
progressed, there has been a tendency for the participants— 
notably France and Germany—to stake out ambitious claims 
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COMPANIES UP 


THE LARGEST STEEL PRODUCERS IN THE BRITISH COMMONWEALTH 


The United Steel Companies Limited is the largest 
steel producer in the British Commonwealth - of 


Nations, employing about 39,000 workers. The 


The products of the group serve the great cons:11ng 
industries in mechanical engineering, shipbuil ling, 
constructional and civil engineering, railwa the 
organisation operates iron ore mines, limestone automobile and aircraft industries, hardware (0's, 
quarries, blast furnaces, iron foundries, steelworks indeed every activity which absorbs iron ani >< 
forges, rolling mills and other ancillary plant. products in their many forms. 
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ture markets. France—whose Monnet Plan, including 
ee strip mills, is now largely complete—has been 
Hking of a seven-year programme to raise its Capacity to 
s million tons (or 21 million, including the Saar). In 
estern Germany, too, the lifting of Allied restrictions has 
ened the gates to a flood of development projects designed 
raise output to about 19 million tons by 1956—despite 
industry's considerable present dependence on American 
‘al, But ail these schemes, together with those of Belgium, 
yxemburg, Holland and high-cost Italy, will now have to 
, the gauntlet of the High Authority. Lack of capital 
py serve as a check to over-exuberant development plans. 
i Monnet, the president of the High Authority, is thinking 
, terms of an increase of 8 to 10 million tons Over the next 
ur or five years, This appears a realistic objective. It im- 
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ted. t Forecast. {¢ Including Southern Rhodesia- 


utput of $0 million long tons for the community in 

t 41 million last year. 

e countries of Europe outside the coal and steel 
mmunity. steel industries €xist in Sweden, Austria, Spain, 
ugoslavia, Denmark, Switzerland: and half a dozen others. 
ogether. however, they produced less than § million tons 

Ch year and -it seems reasonable to forecast the 
957 Production of this group at about 7 million tons. 


* 


Appreciably larger in the aggregate is the output expected 


rom the ‘cor Commonwealth producers—Canada, India, 
pie ond South Africa. The Canadians—the largest 
moducer 


ND ci the group—are developing their own ore 


us 
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resources and may be expected to expand their steel pro- 
duction from just over 3} million tons last year to around 
44 million in 1957. India, with good iron ore, manganese 
ore and coking coal, still has an extremely low steel con- 
sumption. An announcement made after the Common- 
wealth Conference implies an increase in Indian steel pro- 
duction from about 1.6 to 2.3 million tons, and in this 
connection there is talk of a new integrated plant. A similar 
announcement by the Australians, who have low production 
costs but suffer from shortage of ‘labour, foreshadows an 
expansion of 500,000 tons to 2 million tons by 1957 ; they 
are apparently hoping to complete the long-heralded wide 
strip mill during this. period. South Africa, with its 
postwar expansion plans largely completed, is expected to 
show only a modest expansion over the next five years. 
These four producers will remain importers of steel. 

In Latin America, which still imports about two-thirds 
of its steel requirements, infant industries are being nursed 
by anxious governments. Ambitious development plans 
were ventilated last autumn at a conference held at Bogota 
under the auspices of the UN Economic Commission for 
Latin America. Apart from the chronic shortage of capital, 
the main obstacle is lack of coking coal. Good quality iron 
ore is mined in Brazil (the-principal steel producer of the 
area), Mexico (second among the steel makers); Chile and 
Venezuela ; but only Mexico has good coking coal, while 
Argentina is deficient in both ore and coal: There are 


‘fairly definite plans to expand production from the present 


level of 2 million tons to about.3 million tons. These 
include the extension of the state-owned Volta Redonda 
works and other plants in Brazil and the construction of 4 
new integrated steelworks at Villa Constitucion in Argen- 
tina. Longer-term plans in Argentina provide for a new 
works’ at San Nicolas’; the Mexican Government is ¢on- 
sidering a new steelworks at Puerto Marques, while small 
plants are being planned in Peru, Colombia, and Uruguay. 


* 


The Russians and: their ‘satellites are making strenuous 
efforts to expand their steel production. Despite the sub- 
stantial progress already made, official statements leave 
roam for doubt whether the. expansion of capacity is keep- 
ing pace with the growth of requirements. In the USSR 
itseli—with a 1952 output of the order of 34 million tons, 
according to am ECE estimate—the immediate objective 
is a production of 44 million in 195§ and of 60 million in 
1960. Fifty million tons is perhaps an optimistic forecast 
for 1957. _ For Czechoslovakia, Poland, Eastern Germany, 
Hungary and Rumania, 14 million tons seems a likely 
figure for that year. Thus 64 million tons appears to be 
the maximum supply of steel that can be expected in the 
Soviet sphere five years hence. It compares with a probable 
output of about 107 million in the United States, 77 million 
in Western Europe and 10 million more in the British Com- 
monwealth outside the United Kingdom. 

This rapid survey suggests that the steel-makers of the 
world are taking an optimistic view of the growth of 
demand. The impression is strengthened by a glance at the 
accompanying graph. The curve of production, as at 
present projected, shows only a slight tendency to flatten 
out, even if allowance is made for the relatively low output 
of 1952. Will the demand be forthcoming to absorb the 
planned increase in supplies ? The optimist will point out 
that production in 1947 (134 million tons) was no higher 
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WARD’S ADVISORY SERVICES 
give at no cost whatsoever specialised 
technical advice on new and existing 
‘sidings including Construction and 
Operation, Site Surveys and Layout 
Drawings, Constructional and Opera 
tional Costs and free Periodic 
Inspections. 





nn we take a pride in our undertakings relative to their 
size and importance, there is a tendency for us to feature 


It is sound business to bear in mind 
that Wards are rail siding consultants, 
and that this service is freely available 
anywhere to owners or would-be 
owners of private sidings throughout 


the U.K. 


our bigger contracts whenever we choose a photograph to illustrate 





our work. Nobody would gainsay us this very human privilege. 

Nevertheless, there are always dozens of smaller jobs in progress 
all over the country in which we take pride also—jobs which, 
relatively small though they be, still carry the unmistakable stamp 
of planned construction which characterises every Ward-built 


siding, no matter what its size or complexity. 


Me Keibisay Siding Cvtullintt. andl Contractor 
THO: W. WARD LID 
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tinued <uccess Of full employment policies throughout 
L. We world, the continued export of American 
ital. probably also assistance by Britain in the 
wid of Commonwealth resources. 

‘re the plans soundly based from the standpoint of 
+? A good deal has been written about uneconomic 
oiects cored by governments with an eye to strategic 
bd sucl considerations ; anid some of the schemes at 
esent under discussion in Europe and Latin America are 
- easy to justify from am economic point of view. As the 
ble shows. however, an overwhelming proportion of the 
pected increase will come from the major steel producers 


where is excluded, 


DY far the most spectacular techno- 
D logical development in steel that is 


immediate prospect is continuous 
sting. This is the continuous produc- 
on of stee] bars in a mould from molten 


|, eliminating (1) the casting of steel 
0 ingots; (2) stripping the ingots 
em their moulds as. they cool; (3) 
heating the ingots in a “soaking pit” 
hd (4) rolling the ingot down in a 
assive cogging mill. As.a cogging 
ill and soaking pit installation prob- 
bly costs some £250,000 while a con- 
uous casting plant would cost some 
po000, and as yields of. finished 
fel may be Io per cent to 1§ per 
t detter on a continuous casting 
ant, the development offers obvious 


BTactions 


The drawing gives an impression of 

















Sort of plant that is emerging. 
pollen steel is poured from a ladle into 
mould of copper or brass, by way of 
tundish that acts a8 a reservoir and 
ae me tor. The mould is water 
ec, and, in one version, oscillates, 


Wine d 


ving cownwards with the casting for 
certain distance and then returning 
ickly, to kcep the metal from sticking 
pit. The steel, with a skin frozen 
ne it, cerges from the bottom of 
Mould, and pinch rolls draw it down. 
then passes through water sprays to 
eetate cooling before it is cut .to 















Be Sischarged Pieces are. then ready 
Yurther conditioning, if necessary, Of 
p.8 and rolling to small sizes. 

~Mous casting steel plants exist 





ewar peak; and that wartime destruction of 
sment and arrears of industrial maintenance and 


rive of 270 million tons for 1957 is certainly not an 
It must, however, be taken to imply the 


gether with the British Qommonwealth, account for more 
an nine-tenths of the projected 1957 output, if the Russian 


What effect is the fulfilment of these plans likely to have 
, world trade in steel products? In the first place, the 
tallation or extension of steel-making facilities in import- 
ig countries clearly implies a reduction in the tonnage of 
pel entering international trade—unless, of course, con- 
mption in those countries is rising more steeply. This 
fluence is not, however, likely to be very strong over the 


wa, and lowered to ground level. 


Next Step in Steel Technology ? 


in. Germany, Austria and the USA; 
some of them are said to be operating 
on a commercial scale, though probably 
not on an economic basis. The best 
known is probably that at Beaver Falls, 
USA, conducted by Republic Steel 
Corporation and Babcock & Wilcox 
Company as a development project 
since 1949. With the experience of 
some hundreds of tons continuously 
cast behind them, the operators say that 
“the first production plant will .. . 
probably be started by the end of 1953.” 
In casting carbon steel for tubes they 
estimate the yield to be about go per 
cent, compared with a normal yield of 
about 7o per cent. The gain if stainless 
or other highly alloyed steels were being 
produced would be greater, because of 
the greater discards necessary in normal 
practice for these steels. 

In Britain progress has been slower, 
but possibly longer-sighted. By the end 
of this year it is likely that at least one 
plant of British design will be in opera- 
tion, either on a commercial scale or so 
little short of it that expansion will be 
a relatively minor matter. Much of this 
fundamental work has been carried out 
by the British Iron and Steel Research 
Association, who have a plant at work 
in their laboratéries on” which the new 
plant is to be based. The existing 
arrangement is limited by the depth of 
the laboratory casting pit, but is success- 
fully producing bars of 3 in diameter 
and 6 ft long. r 

Another . continuous: casting plant, 
buikt under foreign patents, is already 


next few years. Secondly, there will probably be a shift 
! in the steel export pattern in favour of the higher-valued 
ment work have mot yet been made good. The products. When a consuming country decides to put in 
steel-making plant, it usually begins with the simpler 
products—heavy sections, rails, etc.—continuing to import 
such items as sheet, tinplate, tubes, wire and alloy steel. 

The final question is whether the extra raw materials— 
specifically, the iron ore and coke—will be available for the 
fulfilment of these development plans, The United States 
will cover all its additional imported ore requirements from 
its mining interests in Venezuela, Labrador and Liberia 
and from other Western Hemisphere sources ; and there 
is no reason to fear any particular difficulties in the supply 
of coke. The Russian sphere is largely self-sufficient in raw 
materials, save for certain tonnages of ricffore from Western 
Europe. The crucial question, therefore, is whether Western 
Europe’s expansion of 1§ million tons of steel—including 
the USA, Britain and the Schuman group. These, the UK—is likely to be hampered by shortage of materials. 
Such an expansion would require about 10 million tons of 
extra pig iron, allowing for the increase in circulating scrap 
from the steelworks and in process scrap from the consum- 
ing industries. This requirement, in turn, could be pro- 
vided by an extra 1§ million tons of lean ore, 10 million 
tons of rich ore and perhaps 10 million tons of hard coke. 
These extra tonnages are not yet “ in the bag. 
following article suggests, they appear to be well within 
the bounds of possibility, provided that certain necessary 
steps are taken in time. 
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in experimental operation in a British expected to be concerned with highly ‘ing machines will sup 
works, This is claimed to be capable alloyed tool and stainless steels where mills and soaking pits altogether Be. 
of producing 5 tons per hour of 2 in savings in the yield offer greater prospects of limited economic ” By 
sq carbon steel billets. For the most economies. The day is far distant, and tion of the process in PPlicg 
part, however, early development is may never arrive, when continuous cast- are bright and exciting. 


Wherewithal for Output 


N the words of a recent writer on the steel industry, 

“ Anyone who sees a blast-furnace plant as a whole in 
operation cannot fail to be impressed with the physical 
problems involved by the scale at which it operates.” The 
phrase, indeed, fits the whole steel industry—and no aspect 
of it more than the production, transp6rt, and assembly of 
the prodigious volumes of materials that the industry’s 
furnaces gulp. In order to produce 16,418,000 ingot tons of 
steel last year, about 55 million tons of materials—iron ore 
and scrap, limestone and coal, mill scale and flue dust, 
oxides and fluxes—had to be charged into British coke 
ovens, blast furnaces, and steel furnaces. Apart from the 
scrap arising in the steel works themselves these raw 
materials had to be transported over distances varying from 
a few to a few thousand miles. Such vast tonnages present 
commercial as well as physical problems: the industry’s 
raw materials have to be produced, and purchased, before 
they can be assembled. Today, the expansion of world 
capacity to consume certain of the key materials has out- 
stripped the expansion of the extractive industries that 
produce these minerals ; and in five years’ time, about 5 
million tons more lean ore, § million tons more rich ore, 
and 3 million tons more metallurgical coke may be 
required in Britain itself. Competition for steel making 
materials may remain keen for some years. 


* 


Given any desired level of British steel production, calcu- 
lations about the necessary materials usually begin with 
scrap steel. About 80 per cent of British steel is made by 
the basic openhearth process, which can economically use a 
high proportion of scrap; and providing that scrap is 
relatively cheap, there will always be an incentive to use as 
much as possible (though it presents its own technical 
problems). The decision to make about 20} million tons 
of steel in 1957-58 has set the steel industry’s planners such 
problems. “Circulating” scrap—material cut, stripped, 
chipped and ground off the steel before it leaves the works 
—varies diréctly with output ; it represents about 25 per 
cent of crude steel output and would thus give a continuing 
supply of some § million tons. The re-rollers who turn 
semis into “ finished ” steel, and the steel using industries 
that incorporate that steel into metal goods, return together 
about another 10-12 per cent of ingot output, in “ process 
scrap” which would indicate another 2-23 million tons. 

The remainder of the industry’s consumption of scrap 
comes from “capital scrap,” or worn-out steel goods. 
There is no formula by which the amount of such scrap 
likely to become available can be estimated. In the second 
steel development programme, as has been noted, there are 
plans for 15 million tons of pig iron, which after covering 
ironfoundry needs would leave about 12-124 million tons 
fer steelmaking. Since 108 tons of pig and scrap have to be 
charged into the steel furnace for every 100 ingot tons of 
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steel produced, pig iron output of this size would ing: 
a “ scrap ratio ” of 45-59 per cent, and a demand for 
93-10 million tons of scrap in steel making. This s 
the need for 2-2} million tons of “capital scrap” frog 
Britain a year by 1957, assuming that no scrap imports ae 
counted upon. In 1949-50 capital scrap Collections 
supported about 16 per cent of total ingot output (though 
capital scrap supplies, obviously, relate not to current 
but to steel production betweenefive and forty years 220}, 
Last year, the amount collected may have been about 3 
million tons, equivalent to about 10-15 per cent of output, 
If a similar percentage can be expected in 1957, it woul 
complete the necessary tonnage of steelmaking scrap, _ 


* 


> SASS ARE DIU AA ANE SENG Di BOM TET 


It has been disclosed that home ore consumption in blag 
furnaces may rise to 20 million tons under the seog) 
development plan, but it might well exceed that figug 
British ores are mainly low-grade, with an average ferop 
content of less than 30 per cent. Hence more coke is requitt 
to smelt them and blast furnace output is lower ; for tk 
most part they have a high silica and phosphorus contest 
Nevertheless, they are cheap and will remain so for som 
time, though the producers in Lincolnshire and Northans 
may eventually have to turn from opencast to underground 
working, which. will raise costs. Moreover, the postwat 
development of sintering—fusing the ore “ fines” into 
lumps of a usable size—has brought about some remarkable 
economies in the blast furnace ; at Appleby Frodingha 
recently, sintered home ore was being smelted with a cok 
consumption as good as the average smelting rate for foreign 
ore of much higher quality. 

It may be safer to count upon a range of home ore cot 
sumption in 1957 of about 20-22 million tons, in estimatig 
the country’s requirements of foreign ore. For the worl 
market for rich ores is at present tight ; there are som 
abnormal demands from the American stec! industry thi 
may not end for two or three years. Counting the int 
content of both ores and the total output of pig iron required 
this range of home ore usage would appear to require sul 
14-15 million tons a year of foreign ore of the present aver 
ferrous content (55 per cent) for British blast furnaces # 
1957 ; and the requirements of rich ore for oxidising 8 
open-hearth furnaces might reach nearly a million tons mot 


* 


Can British buying agencies obtain so much rich ore? At 
present, about 38 per cent of Britain’s ore-impor's come 
from Sweden, another 30 per cent from North Africa, and 
only about 15 per cent from Sierra Leone, Canada 
Newfoundland, and the remainder of the Commonwealth: 
Spain still supplies about 7 per cent, but its exports veel 
likely to decline. The ore exports of the countries with 
economic distances of Britain, at present, are of the 
of 20-25 million tons a year. But while Britain last yet 
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The ancient birthplace of 
modern steel—Here, 
centred round the rivers 
Don and Sheaf, generations 
of craftsmen have laboured 
to give the world her 
finest tools, silverware 
and special steels— 
Industry owes much to 
this part of Yorkshire—for 
today as before only the 
best is good enough. 
Hallamshire proudly lives 
up to those traditions 
from whence the name 
Hallamsteel has sprung. 
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took less than 10 million tons, the countries of the European 
Coal-Steel Community between them last year imported 
about 7 million tons, and about 5 million tons of ore went 
to importers outside Western Europe. The United States 
steel industry remains in this market for ore until its vast ore 
projects in Venezuela, Quebec-Labrador, and Liberia come 
into production, and both Britain and “ Schumania” plan 
to increase their iron and steel output. There will certainly 
be a tendency for other countries besides Britain to use 
more of their low-grade home ores ; the shortage of coking 
coal that drove some of them into the market for rich (and 
costly) ore has partly subsided, and the Community’s 
pricing rules may indeed offer strong incentives for its 
fellow-members to buy France’s minette from Lorraine. 


* 


Beyond this short run, the ore market may well become 
less tight. All the main ore producers are planning increases 
in output—Sweden from about 16} million tons to over 
20 million, with the whole net increase for export. But the 
opening since the war of new orefields will be more im- 
portant. Venezuela, Labrador and Liberia will take American 
steel out of the market in which European steel producers 
buy ; and Britain is hoping to get eventually half a million 
tons a year from Labrador and some quantity from Liberia. 
The British steel.industry is participating in certain orefield 
developments. It has a long term contract for supplies 
from Wabana, Newfoundland, that should rise from about 
700,000 tons to more than a million tons from 1953 
onwards. A joint Anglo-French company is now developing 
an orefield at Conakry in French West Africa ; production 
has begun, and Britain hopes to use about half a million 
tons or more of this ore ; it should be economical although 
there are technical difficulties in using it. There is a 
prospect of increased imports from Sierra Leone by the 
development of a new field at Tonkolili, 150 miles inland. 
And a decision will soon be taken whether to proceed 
with a second joint orefield development in Mauretania 
in French West Africa; extensive drilling has now 
been carried out to determine the quality and extent 
of the field. It appears to be large, and the ore rich ; but it 
will require a railway to the coast. No estimates have been 
published about production, which would probably need 
to be several million tons a year to be worth while. 

For a time, though, any easing of the market seems likely 
to be slow. And though it is now merging into the Euro- 
pean community, German demand for foreign ore will 
remain a potent factor. German interest in using French 
minette may indicate a wish to escape the higher prices for 
Swedish ore, and would probably cheapen Germany’s steel 
making costs. 

As more home ore is charged into a blast furnace, more 
coking coal has to be carbonised in the coke ovens to provide 
the fuel and stock column to smelt 
that ore. Iron and steel today use 
about 12 million tons of coke a year, 
which calls for about 20 million tons 
of coking coal. By 1957 it will need 
3 million toms more coke, or § 
million .tons more coking coal. 
There should be adequate new coke 
oven capacity (to be built by the 
steel industry) to produce this 
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increased output; the more important matter j 
make certain of the coal. The steel industry at pre é 
produces from its own batteries of ovens about twoshis 
of the coke it uses, buying about 4 million tons from jy 
National Coal Board and a few other hard coke Producen, | 
It has undertaken to provide from its own resources all the 
extra oven capacity that will be required for jts 1957 pig 
iron output. But it will continue to depend upon the NO 
and the other outside producers for supplies o/ metallurgicg 
coke at the same rate as they send it today. Whether th 
NCB is replacing its obsolete ovens at a sufficient ray i 
not yet clear; but the two industries are in consultatig 
upon the whole question of coke supplics. The guj 
industry today uses about 7} million tons a year as a ding 
fuel, with nearly a million tons of fuel oil ; its direct use gf 
coal may hardly rise at all, with the growing use of oil ag 
of blast-furnace and coke-oven gas. ’ 

At the present time, the problems of purchasing ray 
materials appear to be the most troublesome ones wif, 
which industry’s central buying agencies have to ded: 
but the physical tasks of transporting them remain massive. 
Two years ago a coal shortage in Britain and Europe dig 
organised the freight market for iron ore ships, forced g 


LABRADOR & 
NEWFOUNDLAND 


Figure aiong the orrows 
are in thoysand tons. 


fall in the steel industry’s stocks and raised freight matt 
against it. That episode may have precipitated a decisiaa 
that the industry had been considering for some time; # 
has now arranged to build specialised ore ships, and ha 
fifteen on order, in partnership: with certain  shippiij) 
interests. The development of this basic tonnage, and the 
improvement of ore-handling facilities at the unloading 
points at steelworks around the coast, will both strength 
Britain’s ability to import ore expeditiously. Inside Baus 
some improvements have been achieved in the desiga df 
ore wagons on the railways; though 
the structure of railway freight ra) 
is still a matter of comp!aint. The 
physical measures al! _ indirect 
strengthen the country’s position & 
the ore market. So do measures 
co-operation with foreign ore P® 
ducers to expand their output—the 
Treasury delayed the increase df 
exports from Wabana by matty 
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years ago. 





N engineer, it is said, is a man who 
do for £§ what any fool can 
for {10. The metallurgist helps him, 
sadoxically enough, by providing him 
+h more expensive materials to work 
‘th than he used before. Alloy steels, 
ich are the metallurgist’s special 
ritory, are defined as steels containing 
y of certain elements in at least these 
rcentages: 0.4 of nickel or chromium, 
1 of molybdenum, tungsten or vana- 
um, 10.0 of manganese or even smaller 
ounts of other elements such as 
balt, niobium and titanium. 

All of these are expensive metals ; 
arly all are imported ; none is plenti- 
| Indeed, since June last, the use of 
ickel] and molybdenum has been re- 
icted to certain kinds of alloy steel. 
he table shows consumption in the 
eel industry of the most important of 
hese alloys (except nickel and man- 
anese) from 1946 to 1950, the last year 
or which accurate statistics are available, 
pgether with postwar deliveries of alloy 
eels to British manufacturers (exclud- 
ng the steel industry itself). The 
ncreasing efficiency with which British 
dustry is using steel is at least partly 
counted for by the greater output, ton 
pf ton, attainable by the profitable use 
pi high-quality steels. About 50 per cent 
Mf total alloy steel deliveries (including 
frop forgings) probably go to general 
ngineering, about 40 per cent to the 
otor, cycle and aircraft group and the 
emainder to the electrical, building and 
ther industries. 

Metallurgical development in 
eld takes two forms. Part of the metal- 
rgis’s task is always directed to 
xamining accomplished werk to see if 
he method can be cheapened. The 
her, more spectacular, part is directed 
0 devising new alloy to meet new 
femands. 

One of the lines along which con- 


can do 
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has tvation research is developing and 
ing biaining results, that of surface harden- 
the ng, arises from a fundamental reason 
for using alloy steels at all. This is the 
ing heed to obtain by heat treatment a range 
hen ® mechanical properties in a compara- 
ae hively large mass of steel. For example, 
d A rotor forging for an electricity gener- 
pung station, say 3 ft. in diameter and 
ugh B20 fr. long may have to be subjected to 
us Beat treatment. To obtain the necessary 
ese Strength and toughness throughout, it 
ctly He’ Dave to be of a more highly alloyed 
is composition than would be required for 
f ; smal] engineering forging from which 
; ne same properties are demanded. 
0 Sometimes great hardness and 
the Hie"eSth, however, are only required at 
“Bo Dear the steel surface, and not 


throughout the mass. “ Case hardening ” 


an be applied by one of several methods 


& 


spths when it refused to grant dollars for capital assist- 

Coal exports are no longer quite the trump card in 
Rritish balance of payments that they seemed to be a 
But they remain a valuable counter in 


Getting the Most out of Steel 


that have been in use for many years, 
but these have the disadvantages that 
the low carbon steel must be heated to 
a bright redness in whatever carbon- 
aceous compound is used to provide the 
high carbon “ case,” and must be cooled, 
reheated and quenched afterwards, with 
the risk of distortion and the subsequent 
necessity of corrective grinding. Further, 
the metallurgist has often to specify the 
use of case hardening steel containing 
considerable quantities of alloy additions. 
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bargaining with ore producers such as Sweden. , Coal is not 
only a vital raw material for the production of steel ; it is 
still, in addition, a means of obtaining the other materials 
that Britain needs for steel. 


pyrometer control, the cheaper “ oxy- 
town gas” is giving good results. 

In the more immediately spectacular 
field of the development of new alloys, 
those for load at high temperatures, as 
in furnaces or gas turbine engines, are 
the most prominent. In these materials, 
which contain perhaps eight or nine 
different alloying elements, the distinc- 
tion between “alloys” and “alloy 
steels ” becomes blurred. Nimonic DS, 
for example, is a useful heat-resisting 
material to withstand oxidising condi- 
tions in furnaces up to 950 deg. C., and 
reducing conditions to even higher 


CONSUMPTION OF CERTAIN ALLOY METALS IN THE BRITISH IRON AND 


STEEL 


INDUSTRY, 


1946-50 





(000 tons of Metal Content) 





Element Form in Which Consumed 1946 1947 1948 1949 | 1950 
} 
Tungsten ..... Ferro-tungsten and tungsten | 
OIE ee receewés 1:8 2-1 20 1-6 1-7 
Molybdenum,.. | Ferro-molybdenum, calcium, 
molybdate, oxide, etc..... | 0-6 | 0-7 1-1 | 1-3 1-5 
Vanadium .... | Ferro-vanadium............ 0-2 | 0-2 0-2 | 0-2 0-2 
Chromium .... | Ferro-chrome and chrome-X | 11-2 3-8 | 14-6 | 14-8 | 15:3 





NET DELIVERIES OF ALLOY STEEL TO BRITISH INDUSTRY, 1947-52 (tons) 





1947 1948 1949 


1950 1951 1952 





341,000 432,000 504,000 


496,000 538,000- |  624,000* 





* Annual rate based on first ten months. 


Methods of hardening the surface of 
steel components by strictly local appli- 
cations of intense heat have been 
developed during the last few years to 
overcome these difficulties, so that 
unalloyed medium carbon steels may 
now be used to obtain great surface 
hardness and strength coupled with the 
toughness of the unaltered core. As a 
heat source, high frequency induction 
electric. current is often used; or, for 
larger parts, flames. Oxy-acetylene, for 
instance, has been used extensively ; 
recently, with machines incorporating 





temperatures, It contains about 37 per 
cent nickel, 18 per cent chromium, 2 per 
cemt silicon and the rest iron. For the 
gas turbine itself, the goal of metals 
that will stand up to stress at 1,000 deg. 
C. is gradually being approached. For 
example, the steel G42 has a minimum 
of strategic elements, but contains 2§ per 
cent cobalt. It is likely to be particu- 
larly useful in the temperature range 
850/950 deg. C. 

A development that seems to lie in the 
near future is that of sintered carbides— 
powdered metals. These are materials 
made from very finely powdered com- 
pounds such as oxides or carbides, 
mixed in the right proportions with 
finely divided bonding materials, usually 
metals. The mixture is then subjected 
to great pressure and heat to form a 
“ready made” alloy. Machine cutting 
tools of tungsten carbide have been 
established for about 25 years. Now, 
others are coming into the picture, for 
example titanium carbide, which is being 
used experimentally in gas turbine 
blading. Another possibility for this 
purpose is the development of ceramic- 
metal mixtures, the so-called “ ceremais.” 
Here seems to lie the most probable 
direction of any startling advance in the 
metallurgical field. 
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; Britain and the Common Market i 


N ten days’ time, all barriers to trade in coal, iron ore 
| and scrap. between the six countries of the European 
Coal and Steel Community—Germany, France, Belgium, 
the Netherlands, Luxembourg and Italy—will be abolished ; 
and the common market for steel and steel products will 
follow on April 1oth.- These are the first cOncrete steps 
towards the full. operation of the coal. and steel pool, and 
they will give effect to. the first practical attempt to- achieve 
greater unity in Europe by the development of common 
actions for the solution of common problems. The experi- 
ment is daring as well as. practical. 

In the meantime; the High Authority of the Community 
has published its first..report.. Although the authority 
inhé¢rited much useful data from the various committees that 
have dealt with coal and steel in Europe since the war, this 
is a remarkable production for a body that has been in 
existence only five months, The authority has managed to 


. gather first-class. advisers-in-every field that the community 


will cover. M. Monnet stressed, at an early stage, his 
determination to secure the best possible financial, technical 
and commercial advice, so that the High Authority should 
be able to evolye and carry out realistic policies. It is 
already clear from its action in consulting experts, employers 
and representatives of labour that thé authority is not to 
become the instrument for an autocratic, one-man control 
of Europe’s basic industries. 
* 


The principal studies in connection with the setting up of 
the common market were undertaken by a number of ad hoc 
working commissions, dealing with supplies and neéds for 
coal-and. steel in 1953; a co-ordinated investment: pro- 
gramme (including a workers’ housing programme) based 
upon a market analysis of future steel consumption trends ; 
and the harmonising of pricing methods, tariff procedures 
and transport rates within the six countries. It,has freely 
been admitted in Luxembourg that work on. these 
studies necessarily had to be superficial at this first stage. 
The authority has merely to draw the broad outline of 
possible future demand, and hopes to remove only the most 
glaring anomalies in commercial “ procedure,” before the 
opening of the common markets next month and in April. 
But the preliminary results of these studies, which appear 
in the initial report, are impressive. This forecasts an ex- 
pansion of steel output in the six countries from 41.6 million 
tonnes in 1952 to meet an estimated demand of between 464 


and 50 million tonnes in five years’ time. This seems realistic; ° 


the additional estimate of a further expansion to between 
524 and 56 million tonnes in ten years’ time seems less so, 
but may not mean exactly what it appears to say. Coal out- 
put in “ Schumania ” was 240 million tonnes in 1952, and 
demand is put at 280 million tonnes in five years and 295 
million tonnes in ten years’ time. The common market, 
therefore, will continue to have a steel output of more than 
twice the size of Britain’s, and a considerably larger coal 
output. i 

A: British delegation, with advisers from the coal and steel 
industries, was appointed to the Luxembourg headquarters 


a 
of the Community-in September last, and since Novenhe 
a joint committee of the delegation and th. -ommunity me 
been in existence. It was agreed to form joint wo; 
parties to study some of the specific problems tha 
Authority’s working commissions were already Consider ; 
Frém the beginning, M. Monnet and his colleagues iy: 
made it clear that they are anxious to do everything possi 
to further “ direct and organie association” with Bens 
But by “association,” M. Monnet has said, he does @ 
mean “ a commercial agreement or an allotment of overs 
markets, but a common action, responsibilities, rights g 
obligations shared on an equal footing.” He has repay 
on several occasions’ the-desire of the High Authorityi 
the “association” should be regularised and made ge 
formal by the completion of a treaty between the Unig 
Kingdom afid the Community. The proposals madeh 
the representatives of the authority at the first meeting fe 
the joint- committee indicate the way M. Monnet ® 


a eee 


thinking. These were: mm | 
to organise a mutual exchange of infotmation on the fom ; 
casts and objectives of each in respect to investmenl 
ptoduction, supplies and markets ; oe 


to establish permanent facilities for consultation on qi 
tions which either associated party wishes to raise wilh 
the other ; 4 

to apply in specific fields rules to be defined by comma 
agreement and by which both parties shall abide; 7 

to create an institution framework permanently assuigi 
concerted action between Great Britain and the Europeu bl 
Coal and Steel Community, which the High Authocy 
wishes to make as Comprehensive as possible. 


The Authority, it is clear, sees the development d 
“ association” as an alternative both to the “ pooling & e 
sovereignty ” that would be necessary if Britain were ® 


_ become a full member of the community, and’ to the prewit or 


cartel arrangements made to deal with somewhat sii 
problems. The British attitude has not yet been deiimol Meco 
clearly ; it is presumably in a formative stage 


* 


For the moment, the Community is preoccupied wilt 
its own task of finding ways to deal with the intcrmiiimres 
stresses that are appearing as the single mate 
approaches. These remain formidable. The ncegotiall0@gaggar: 
for the formation of the pool began at a moment of recess 
in coal and steel, but the outbreak of the Korean war a® 
early stage of the discussions meant that the major pa 
of the basic treaty was drafted during a period of high 
demand. Today, the application of the treaty is comely 
with another period when demand is below the peak. 
opening of the common market will impose rules that Of 
conflict fairly radically with the existing practices of 
members ; and industrialists in several countrics ™ 
already expressed fears about the immediate ‘cpc 
on sales, costs, supplies of materials, and the developmt 

It is hard to judge how much importance should *ig 
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blueprint is studied. Youth is guided by experience in | 
4 he preparation of engineering templates, as it is guided | : . 
¢ h every other field of activity at Newton Chambers. | 
rseven generations men have passed on their skill and | : 


i ecorded their knowledge, and in this way have helped 
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b make Newton Chambers the thriving industrial 
mmunity it is today. At Newton Chambers every 


esent-day development rest on the sure foundation of 
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Steel! Britain needs it — that’s 


Caterpillar dependability — a by-word 
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famous machines) are ripping 
off the earth’s crust; laying bare 
rich coal and ironstone seams to 
feed British Industry—and you. 


Lendon & South-East — Fred Myers 
Tractor & Equipment Co., 4 Tilney Street, 


~ London, W.!. 


Scotiand — Caledonian Tractor & Equip. 
Co. Led., | Rigby Street, Glasgow, E.1. 
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attached to these apprehensive statements, as general market 
conditions are changing rapidly. Within the six countries, 
adjustments have already been made or are about to be 
made in tariffs and prices. The German steel tariff has 
recently been abolished. Home prices have been fixed for 
German industrial coal, and in some countries for scrap and 
steel. The High Authority, in its report, notes that these 
fluid market conditions are rapidly closing the gap between 
home and export prices. This, it holds, together with the 
stabilisation of home prices—in particular of German coal 
—should give the common market a fair start. 

The French steel industry is less sanguine, being very 
worried about both ore and scrap. A French spokesman 
recently pointed out that supplies for the French industry 
have been maintained by the restriction or outright prohibi- 
tion of exports. To safeguard supplies the French have 
also used other discriminating methods such as “ double 
pricing ” and charging foreign consumers higher transport 
rates. This protection will disappear in ten days’ time. 
It will probably mean increased competition for Lorraine 
ores from Belgium, Luxembourg and Germany. This 
might at once lessen the Community’s dependence upon 
intported ore, particularly from Sweden, and in the long 
run may lower its general steelmaking costs; but 
France will suffer from having entered the common market 
on the basis of a falsely low internal price and from having 
to discard all the discriminations that made that apparently 
low price much higher in practice to its neighbours. In the 
same way, Italy is expected to compete with the French 
steelmakers for French scrap ; here it seems likely that the 
High Authority will have to concede some transitional 
arrangement to assist France. In the coal industry, the 
question of the Belgian Government’s assistance for coal 
produced by less efficient mines and the incidence of the 
levy to be imposed upon output of the more efficient mines 
in the whole Community are pressing problems. 


* 


Some of the member countries, in the last few months, 
have been pursuing policies dictated more by the needs of 
their national economies than by the need to place. them- 
selves in the best position for joining the pool. French 
steel prices have been kept too low, in an attempt to help 
the Pinay Government in its fight against inflation. German 
steel, which when the initial negotiations began was cheaper 
than French, has risen four times since the price was freed 
last year; rightly or wrongly, the French steelmakers feel 
that the last two increases have been less to cover costs than 
to accumulate funds for capital investment. By comparison, 
its Own investment resources are inadequate. The Germans, 
on the other hand, are today compelled to export their own 
coal to Europe, and are making this up by importing 
American coal at a high dollar cost ; they feel that the extra 
cost should be spread across the Community. Clearly, the 
Community is not without its initial problems; and the 
internal tensions may last longer. 

These problems have left little time for detailed study of 
“ association ” with Britain. On a broader plane, the common 
assembly of the “ Schuman countries” gave it much discus- 
sion some weeks ago, and the Council of Europe raised the 
matter again at Strasbourg. The idea that this association 
will have to be formalised by treaties, worked out 
independently in each case, is becoming more general. On 
the British side, the ultimate decisions are obviously political. 
But presumably the British steel and coal industries are 
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studying what would be involved in close links With the 
Community through a treaty. or 

Apart from questions of sovereignty, the practical pte 6) 
blems that arise in coal and steel are primarily commercial 
Adoption of the rules and codes of pricing useq by the. 
common market, for example, would present Britain with 
problems similar to those experienced already in some of the 
six countries ; but probably in a much sharper form. The 
High Authority, for example, in examining the clements that 
may enter into coal and steel prices, seems likely to delve ing 
the effects that arise because social security is paid for partly 
through general taxation as well as by the worker and em. 
ployer. It is even concerned to examine the “ cross-suh, 
sidies” that may arise from an industry employing almoy 
exclusively male labour, to others that employ their wives 
and daughters, because the father pays the whole of the 
health insurance ! 


* 








These are refinements indeed ; but it will not need M 
Monnet’s microscope to establish that Britain differs 
radically from “ Schumania” in many matters of coal and 
steel economics. “ Social security costs” are here bom 
to a much larger extent through the budget ; coal and steel 
in Britain pay no indirect taxes comparable to the “tum. 
over” and “ production taxes” imposed on certain Eun 
pean industries. The Authority holds that these points, and 
the “ facts ” that British coal is exempt from profits tax and 
sells at bare production costs, entirely explain the difference 
between British and European coal prices. It would pro 
bably be unable to make similar comments against British 
steel ; but there are one or two elements of “ distortion” in 
costs upon which it would obviously seize. By such metici- 
lous comparisons, the price margin by which British steel is 
cheaper than in Europe may be somewhat exaggerated ; but 
there is a genuine margin, and for the immediate future pro- 
bably a firm one. Steel prices in this country, for example, 
have left out the effects of export premiums and cover pr 
vision for depreciation partly at replacement costs ; so there 
are elements of realism in British prices that may mt 
uniformly be matched throughout the Community. Apart 
from prices, acceptance of common rules would imply the 
permanent removal of the British tariff (now suspended) and 
import licensing machinery ; this would require reconcilit- 
tion with Imperial Preference arrangements. 

These are some of the problems that would have to 
studied in working out the terms of a treaty by which the 
United Kingdom joins or becomes closely associated with 
the Community. There are many other points at which the 
interests of the two afeas impinge, in concert or in conflict 
Primarily, there is the question of iron ore imports, particle 
larly from Sweden. Others include trade in overseas 
markets ; the expansion of home and overseas markets @ 
parallel ; and the development of the coal and steel indus 
tries on a rational and competitive basis—which implies the 
wise use of investment funds raised at competitive market 
rates and may even lead to the question of 4 joint 
co-ordinated investment policy, the most crucial problem 
of all since it touches directly on the issue 0! national 
sovereignty. Association, at first glance, might preset 
rather fewer problems for British steel than for th< National 
Coal Board—and more problems for the politicians than 
for either. But realistic political decisions about ssocit 
tion—which are becoming urgent—must take fully ito 
account its economic implications. 
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The Bank of Adelaide 


invic: Gll who bave or would like 
io ‘ave relatonsbips— business or 
personal with’ Australia, 





to use its 


banking service throughout 


com, ié 
that country. 
Head Office: Adelaide, South Australia. 
LONDON OFFICE: 


11, LEADENHALL STREET, E.C.3 


isn 1865 m South Australia with umited jiobility 






UNIVERSITY OF ABERDEEN 

LECTURESHIP IN LAW, Applications are invited for the post 
Lecturer in Law. Salary £1,100 x £50 to £1,300 per annum, accord- 
to experience and qualifications, with F.S.S.U. and children’s 

Se and proportion of removal expenses. 

The Lecturer, who should be versed in the law of Scotland, will 
responsible primarily for the teaching of International Law 

Dyblic and Private) and (eventually) Comparative Law, 

Applications id reach the Secretary to the University (from 

hom forms of application and conditions of appointment may be 


sined) not later than March 9, 1953. 
The University, Aberdeen. _W. 8. ANGUS, Secretary, 


ENIOR SCIENTIFIC OFFICERS; SCIENTIFIC OFFICERS! 
) PATENT EXAMINER AND PATENT OFFICER CLASSES. The 
fvil Service Commissioners invite applications for permanent and 
ssionable appointments to be filled by competitive interview during 
3. Interviews wil] continue throughout the year, but a closing date 
r the receipt of applications eariier than December, 1953, may 
ntually be announced. The Scientific posts are in various Govern- 
nt Departments and cover a wide range of Scientific research and 
jopment in most of the major fields of fundamental and applied 
ence; in Biology the number of vacancies is small. The Patent 
wis are in the Patent Office (Board of Trade), Admiralty and 
Sinistry of Supply. 
Candidates must have obtained a university degree with first- or 
md-class honours in an appropriate scientific subject (including 
gineering) or in Mathematics, or an equivalent qualification: or 
pr Scientific posts, possess high professional attainments. Candi- 
tes for Senior Scientific Officer posts must in addition have had 
least three years’ post-graduate or other approved experience, 
pndidates for Scientific Officer and Patent posts taking their degrees 
1%53 may be admitted to compete before the result of their degree 
amination is known. 
Age Limits.—Senior Scientifie Officers, between 26 and 31: for 
entific Officers and Patent Classes, between 21 and 28 during 1953 





mp to 31 for permanent members of the Experimental Officer class 
mpeting as Scientific Officers). London Salary Scales: Senior 
ientific Officers, (men) £812-£1,022; (women) £681-£917: Scientific 


Miicers, (men) £440-£707; (women) £440-£576; Patent Examiner and 
tent Officer Classes, (men) £440-£655; (women) £440-£576. Some- 
hat lower rates in the provinces. 

particulars from the Civil Service Commission, Scientific 
nidad House, Old Burlington Street, London, W.1, quoting 
fe nior Scientific Officers and S.52/53—S.128/53 for the 





THE TRAINING OF TECHNICAL TEACHERS 
Applications invited from men and women of approximately 
ind over, for admission to a ONE-YEAR COURSE 
! is full-time TEACHERS OF GENERAL COMMER- 
“ROFESSIONAL SUBJECTS, AND/OR OFFICE ARTS 
TYPEWRITING AND OTHER SECRETARIAL 

il colleges and similar institutions. 

will be expected to show evidence of good business 
il experience. Those who wish to teach general 
vrofessional subjects should have a University 
ial qualification, or Higher National Certificate in 
e for Office Arts they should have higher certificates 
-d examining body in shorthand and typewriting, 

w evidence of a good general education. 
| begin in September, 1953. Recognised students 


0 ind will be eligible for maintenance grants. 

pfurther pi lars and application forms may be obtained from 
ri hs Colleges on receipt of a stamped addressed foolscap 
B ILTON- - 


Director ($/1/4), Boltom Training College, Man- 

master Road, Bolton, Lanes. 

HUDDERSFIELD—The Director ($/1/4), Huddersfield Training 

Lonncce’,.cueen Street South, Huddersfield, Yorks. ; 
ONDON—1 Principal ($/1/4), Training College for Technical 
Teacher New Kent Road. London, $.E.1. (1219.) 


/ANTED.— \ARKET RESEARCH OFFICER with experience in 
isiter ee juota and probability samples for consumer and 
Wrtetvey®. Age 25-35. Good academic qualifications in statistics, 


salary required, to M.A.A., Research Services Ltd., 
\venue, W.1, 


I Shaftest a1 ' 


















This London University degree, open to all, is a 
valuable qualification for statistical, research, educe 
tional and welfare’ work. It is necessary only to pass 
three examinations. Wolsey Hall (founded in 1894) 
can prepare you for these at home. Reasonable fees, 
instalments. 857 B.Sc. Econ, (Final) Successes, |925-52. 
Prospectus from C. D. Parker, M.A., LL.D., Director 
of Studies, Dept. P15. 


WOLSEY HALL, OXFORD 
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Den norske Creditbank 


0:3 4.0: 8 O 847 ke 


Cables Telex 
Creditbank Oslo 1175 





Telephone 
Oslo 421820 


Branches at 
Arendal - Brumunddal - Flisa - Grimstad - Kongsberg 
Kongsvinger - Larvik - Lillesand - Mandal - Porsgrunn 
Risér - Skarnes - Tvedestrand - Toénsberg 


HOUBLON—NORMAN FUND 

The Trustees of the Houblon-Norman Fund invite applications 
for Fellowships or Grants in aid of research into the working of 
financial and business institutions. in Great Britain and elsewhere 
and the economic conditions affecting them. 

Apart from exceptional cases, awards will be confined to British- 
born subjects normally resident in the United Kingdom and will take 
effect from October 1, 1953. Fellowships will be awarded for one 
year, renewable for a second year; and the amount of an award will 
depend upon the circumstances of the candidate and the likely 
expenses of his work. 

Applications should be made not later than March Bist, and formes 
of application may be obtained from the Secretary of the Fund, 
c/o the Bank of England, London, E.C.2. 

_ January 5, 1953. W. M. ALLEN, Secretary. — 
MAKERERE COLLEGE 
THE UNIVERSITY COLLEGE OF EAST AFRICA 

Applications are invited for the post of Lecturer or Assistant 
Lecturer in Political Science. Salary for Lecturer. on the scale 
£695 x £25—£770 x £30—£890 p.a.; Assistant Lecturer on the scale 
£620 x £25—£670 p.a. There is a temporary cost of living allowance 
of 30 per cent. of salary (maximum £300 p.a.), F.S.S.U. Child 
allowance £50 p.a. per child (maximum £150). Status and point of 
entry determined by qualifications and experience. 

Partly furnished quarters at not more than 10 per cent. of salary. 
Free passages — family) on appointment, termination and 
leave (3 months every years). 

Applications (six copies) giving names of three referees and full 

articulars of qualifications and experience, to the Secretary, Inter- 

Jniversity Council for Higher Education in the Colonies, 1 Gordon 
Square, London, -W.C.1, from whom further particulars may be 
obtaifed. Closing date February 23, 1953. 
zy CIVIL SERVICE COMMISSION 

Competitions by Method I will be held in 1953 for the ee 

odae NO, 

ADMINISTRATIVE CLASS of the Home Civil Service 11/53 
and Administrative Class of the Northern Ireland Civil 
Service. aa 

A few House of Commons Clerkships may be filled from 
Administrative Class candidates. a See ee 

SPECIAL DEPARTMENTAL CLASSES (Home Civil 17-20/53 
Servicé), i.e. H.M. Imspectors of Taxes; Cadet Grade, 
Ministry of Labour and National Service; Probationary 
Assistant Postal Controllers in the Post Office; and Grade 
III Officers, Ministry of Defence. is 

STATISTICIAN CLASS (Home Civil Service). Janie: .. pee ; 

eEXECUTIVE CLASS (Home Civil Servicg) and BRANCH 22/53 
B of the FOREIGN SERVICE for university graduates. — i 

Method I consists of.a written ee Aa = —— honours 

‘ee subjects plus a preliminary and a final interview. 
— mits. 204-24 aa” Asciean 1, 1953, with extension for service 
i forces : a at 
ne particulate (including prospects of promotion) and applic ation 
forms, write (preferably by postcard), te Ree Oe en 
Commission, 6 Burlington Gardens, London, W.1, quoting the code 
number(s) of the competition(s) in which you are interested. Com- 
pleted application form must be returned by February 28, 1 ro 
“| DVERTISLING of technical products calls for specialised knowledge 
Zi and experience—which is why so many famous industrial 
concerns have learned to value the services of Geoffrey Dadd Ltd.; 
Technical Advertising Practitioners, of 90 Epsom Road, Sutton, 


Surrey. Derwent 4444 (4 lines). 


A copy sent 
on request 
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BRITISH DRIVER-HARRIS 


MANCHESTER 15 


The greatest name in electrical resistance 


Britai Ciemawrs Press, Lrp., Portugal “Kingsway, London, W.C.2. Published we Economist Newspaper, Lrp., 
Sain by Sr. . St., Ki , London, W.C.2. Published weekly by Tue Economis 
ik dee Stray laears: ‘Toe Ewa Peenee - this issue: Inland 2d. and Overseas 2}d.—Saturday, January 31, 1953. 
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DISTRIBUTORS OF JAPANESE IRON, STEEL AND NON-FERROUS Mi 7A 


KYODO SMOST (U.K) LTD 


BRITISH COMMONWEALTH AND EUROPEAN REPRESENTATIVES OF THE 


KYODO KOEKI KABUSHIKI KAISIIA 


TOKYO, JAPAN 


LS 
6 


18 BUCKINGHAM GATE, LONDON, 58.W.1. 
Tel.: TATe Gallery 8482 Cables: Japsteel, London 
Inland Telex No.: VICTORIA TELEX 9606 


Suppliers of 


BILLETS BLOOMS SHEET BARS PIG IRON WIRE RODS 

SIEMENS MARTIN MILD STEEL PLATES 
LLOYDS QUALITY SHIPPLATES 

SIEMENS MARTIN HIGH CARBON RAILS 
SIEMENS MARTIN HRCA SHEETS 

SIEMENS MARTIN MERCHANT BARS 

SIEMENS MARTIN MILD STEEL SECTIONS 
SIEMENS MARTIN CRCA SHEETS 
HOT AND COLD ROLLED STRIP 


MANUFACTURED TO BRITISH STANDARD SPECIFICATIONS 








